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A  LETTER  TO  THE  ONE  WHO  READS 

THIS  BOOK. 

DEAR  SCHOOLMATE: — 

You  know  by  this  time,  if  you  have  read  my 
letters  in  the  other  books  of  the  Little  School- 
mate Series,  that  two  kinds  of  immigrants  came 
to  America  in  the  early  days  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  made  us  a  nation.  There 
were  those  whose  first  desire  was  home-mak- 
ing :  people  who,  like  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans, had  suffered  in  their  native  land  because 
of  poverty  or  religion,  and  who  came  across  the 
sea  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  home-place 
for  fathers  and  mothers  and  children.  And 
then  there  were  those  whose  first  desire  was 
worldly  glory :  America  did  not  mean  "home" 
to  them,  it  meant  a  rich  prize — gold  mines  and 
precious  stones,  they  hoped — to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  their  king, — who  was 
either  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  King  of 
France,  for  these  adventurers  were  Spaniards 
and  Frenchmen. 

vii 
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If  America  is  great  to-day,  she  owes  the  be- 
ginnings of  all  her  greatness  to  these  two  kinds 
of  settlers, — the  home-makers  and  the  ex- 
plorers. It  was  the  home-makers  who  tilled 
her  fields  and  built  her  factories  and  fought  for 
her  independence.  It  was  the  explorers  who 
stretched  her  boundaries  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  was  they  who  opened 
her  highways  and  waterways  to  commerce. 
Our  eagle  needs  both  wings,  if  she  would  fly. 

Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French  never  made  homes  in 
the  New  World;  that  would  be  quite  a  wrong 
idea.  The  Spaniards,  as  we  all  know  from  our 
American  History,  settled  in  some  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  Mexico  and  parts  of  South  America, 
and  established  missions  in  California ;  and  the 
French  founded  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal in  Canada,  and  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis  in  the  United  States;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  less  interested  in  settling  than  in  ex- 
ploring, and  they  were  certainly  less  wise  in 
the  way  they  tried  to  keep  house.  The  Cuban 
War  of  1898  and  the  Mexican  Civil  War  of 
1913  were  both  the  results  of  the  poor  house- 
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keeping  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers ;  and  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  might  not  be  British  cities 
now  if  the  French  had  had  the  true  home- 
feeling  for  them  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  of  the  French  that  I  am  going  to  write 
to-day.  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  have  to 
say  about  the  Spanish  discoverers,  you  can  find 
it  in  my  letter  in  the  first  book  of  this  series, 
In  Sunny  Spain,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

The  Huguenots  were  perhaps  our  most 
promising  French  colonists,  for  they,  like  the 
English  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
German  Protestants  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
seeking  a  home  for  their  families,  where  they 
could  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  A  num- 
ber of  them  were  scattered  through  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  and  as  they  were  industrious  and 
often  men  of  education  they  were  valuable  in 
the  communities  where  they  settled.  But  when 
they  tried  to  found  colonies  all  their  own,  they 
failed.  In  1562  a  company  of  Huguenots  set 
out  for  the  New  World,  with  a  certain  Jean 
Ribaud  as  their  leader.  They  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Port  Royal  River  in  what  is  now 
South  Carolina;  but  Ribaud  had  to  go  back  to 
France  and  the  colonists  became  discouraged 
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by  the  hardships  and  abandoned  the  colony. 
Another  company  settled  on  the  St.  John's 
River  in  Florida,  in  1564;  but  these  fared  even 
worse,  for  the  King  of  Spain  heard  of  them  and 
said  they  were  trespassing  on  his  land,  and  his 
Admiral,  Fernando  Menendez,  cruelly  massa- 
cred the  whole  colony. 

But  it  is  high  time  we  turned  away  from 
thinking  about  the  things  the  French  didn't 
do  in  America,  and  fixed  our  minds  on  the 
things  they  did  do ;  for  those  are  the  things  that 
count.  So  I  shall  leave  you  to  read  for  your- 
selves, in  an  American  history,  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  called, 
King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's  War,  King 
George's  War,  and  the  Old  French  and  Indian 
War, — no  doubt  you  already  know  that  those 
quarrels  ended  in  defeat  for  France, — and  I 
shall  tell  you,  instead,  of  their  adventures  that 
succeeded,  their  deeds  that  live. 

The  glory  of  those  living  deeds  echoes  to-day 
in  the  names  of  two  great  rivers,  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Mississippi. 

In  1535,  a  Frenchman  of  Normandy,  Jacques 
Cartier  by  name,  came  by  chance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  beautiful  river  that  every  school- 
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child  knows  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  winter 
was  near  at  hand  and  Cartier  knew  that  this 
north  country  must  be  very  cold,  he  turned 
about  and  went  home,  after  leaving  a  cross  with 
the  arms  of  France  upon  it  on  the  shore,  to 
show  that  he  had  taken  possession.  But  in  the 
spring  he  came  again  and  went  up  the  river  a 
long  way.  In  one  place  he  found  a  little  In- 
dian hamlet  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  rocky 
hill,  and  he  climbed  the  hill  and  looked  out  over 
the  fair  land.  And  it  was  on  the  side  of  this 
hill  that  Samuel  de  Champlain,  another  Nor- 
man explorer,  was  to  build  Quebec,  in  1608. 
But  Cartier  did  not  know  that;  he  came  down 
to  his  boat  again  and  went  on  up  the  river  until 
he  came  to  the  island  where  later  Montreal  was 
to  rise,  also  founded  by  Champlain.  Then  he 
went  home  again  and  got  leave  from  the  king 
to  found  a  farming  colony  on  the  shores  of  the 
river.  You  see  he  had  his  dreams  of  making 
the  wilderness  blossom. 

But  the  King  was  not  wise  about  colonies, 
and  the  first  people  who  were  allowed  to  join 
Cartier  were  poverty-stricken  gentlemen  and 
ruffians  whose  one  idea  was  to  get  rich  quick; 
and  they  were  too  impatient  and  lazy  to  till  the 
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soil.  And  then  it  occurred  to  the  King  that 
his  prisons  were  very  crowded  and  that  there 
was  a  land  empty  of  Frenchmen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  so  he  sent  a  ship-load  of  con- 
victs, and  poor  Jacques  Cartier's  colony  was  a 
failure. 

But  he  had  taken  possession  of  Canada  for 
France,  and  soon  other  Frenchmen  followed  in 
his  footsteps;  gay  young  fellows  who  made 
friends  with  the  Indians  and  lived  in  the  woods, 
hunting  and  fishing  and  falling  in  love  with  the 
pretty  Indian  girls.  Coureurs  de  bois  these 
adventurers  were  called, — runners  of  the 
woods. 

But  besides  these  lawless  young  men  there 
came  missionaries,  holy  men,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  whose  hearts  were  full  of  love 
and  pity  for  the  heathen  savages,  and  who 
braved  all  sorts  of  hardships,  and  even  suffered 
frightful  martyrdom  in  order  to  bring  these 
poor  people  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 

And  there  were  settlements  in  Acadia, — 
which  we  now  call  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  You  must  know  something  about 
the  Acadians,  for  Longfellow  tells  about  them 
in  his  poem  called  "Evangeline,"  and  every 
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American  schoolchild  reads  Longfellow's 
poems. 

And  Champlain  discovered  some  of  the  great 
lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  one  which  bears  his 
name.  And  his  two  settlements,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  grew  larger  and 
more  important,  year  by  year,  until  now  they 
are  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Canada, 
We  think  of  Canada  to-day  as  an  English 
country,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years — from  about 
1535  when  Cartier  took  possession,  to  1759 
when  Wolf  and  Montcalm  fought  their  battle 
at  Quebec, — Canada  belonged  to  France ;  Eng- 
land has  held  the  country  only  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, — counting 
backward  from  1914.  French  customs  and  the 
French  language  still  persist  in  parts  of 
Canada.  Quebec  is  like  a  beautiful  bit  of  Old 
France ;  and  the  English  conquerors  are  proud 
of  that  French  beauty,  they  cherish  it  almost  as 
lovingly  as  if  it  were  of  their  own  making. 

But  this  letter  is  not  about  the  English;  I 
have  still  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  other  river 
which  the  Frenchmen  explored,  and  it  begins 
'(the  story,  not  the  river)  in  Canada. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived,  about 
nine  miles  below  Montreal,  a  Norman  gentle- 
man from  Rouen,  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la 
Salle.  A  very  different  sort  of  man,  this,  from 
the  gay,  improvident  coureurs  de  bois  who  were 
content  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  setting 
traps  for  furry  creatures.  The  Sieur  de  la 
Salle  had  dreams  of  empire  in  his  heart. 

Now  you  must  know  that  Europeans  were 
still  trying — as  in  the  days  of  Columbus — to 
find  an  easy  way  westward  from  Europe  to 
India  and  China.  If  they  could  bring  home  the 
treasures  of  the  East — spices,  silks,  precious 
woods  and  precious  stones, — by  a  short  cut, 
their  everlasting  fortunes  would  be  made.  At 
least,  so  they  thought.  And  if  a  Frenchman 
could  find  this  short  cut  and  claim  it  for  France 
and  bar  out  the  other  nations,  or  charge  them  a 
heavy  toll,  then  France  might  become  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  countries  in  the 
world. 

This  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  La  Salle.  He 
had  heard,  through  some  friendly  Indians,  of 
a  river  which  rose,  as  they  said,  in  their  coun- 
try and  flowed  westward;  and  if  one  followed  it 
one  came,  after  eight  or  nine  months,  to  the 
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sea.  All  of  La  Salle's  life,  thereafter,  was 
filled  with  a  dream  of  the  river  and  of  how  it 
might  bring  glory  to  France. 

At  first  he  thought  that  it  must  empty  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  when  he  had  explored 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  country, 
and  had  gone  perhaps  as  far  as  where  Louis- 
ville stands  to-day,  he  concluded  that  the  river, 
by  turning  south,  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  ended  his  dream  of  a  short  cut 
to  China,  but  he  was  soon  dreaming  another 
dream.  He  wanted  to  build  a  great  empire  for 
France  in  what  is  now  the  middle  and  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States;  and  again 
the  river  was  his  hope,  for  he  dreamed  of  it  as 
a  highway  with  cities  on  its  shores  and  busy 
boats  full  of  merchandise  hurrying  back  and 
forth  on  a  perpetual  market  day. 

On  February  6,  1682,  we  are  told,  La  Salle 
started  again  to  explore  his  river.  He  went 
down  to  what  is  now  Peoria,  and  thence  on  the 
Illinois  River  in  bark  canoes  till  he  came  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  discovered  the  mouths  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red 
Rivers.  This  part  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
Arkansas,  had  already  been  traversed  by  the 
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Sieur  Joliet  and  Pere  Marquette,  two  other 
Frenchmen,  who  came  into  the  Mississippi  by 
way  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  as  I  told  you 
in  another  letter,  it  was  really  De  Soto,  the 
Spaniard,  who  discovered  the  river.  But  to 
La  Salle  belongs  the  honor  of  going  to  the 
river's  mouth.  On  April  6,  he  came  to  a  part 
of  the  river  so  wide  that  it  seemed  like  an  im- 
mense watery  plain.  This,  he  thought,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  mouth,  so  he  went  on  shore 
and  planted  a  cross  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  leaden  tablet  at  its  foot,  on  which  was 
graven,  in  French,  "In  the  name  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  the  King,  Louis  XIV,  King 
of  France  and  of  Navarre."  Then  he  and  his 
men  sang  the  hymn  which  begins : 

"The  royal  banners  forward  go — " 

and  then  the  Te  Deum :  and  they  fired  off  three 
volleys  of  musketry  and  named  the  new  empire 
Louisiana,  after  "his  most  Christian  Maj- 
esty." 

In  1684,  after  he  had  been  to  France  to  in- 
terest the  King  in  the  new  empire  of  dreams, 
and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
men  and  more  ships,  La  Salle  set  out  to  find  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  from  the  sea.  And  now 
comes  the  tragedy  of  the  story,  for  the  ex- 
plorers did  not  keep  close  enough  in  shore  when 
they  came  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  strayed  as 
far  as  what  is  now  Texas.  La  Salle  tried  to 
continue  his  search  by  land,  but  the  great  river 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  like  a  dream,  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  men  fell  ill, 
and  of  course  they  blamed  La  Salle  for  their 
misfortunes.  And  there  were  ugly  quarrels; 
and  at  last  one  day  two  of  the  discontented 
men  hid  in  the  woods  and  shot  La  Salle  as  he 
was  passing  by.  So  he  died,  for  the  sake  of 
his  dream. 

And  now,  as  the  story  books  say,  the  years 
passed.  France  was  busy  about  other  mat- 
ters, and  almost  forgot  there  was  an  empire 
waiting  to  be  built  in  the  wilderness ;  until  one 
day  somebody  whispered  that  the  English  were 
going  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  take  pos- 
session of  Louisiana ;  and  naturally,  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  someone  else  wanted  their  neg- 
lected prize,  the  French  immediately  discov- 
ered that  they  valued  it  themselves.  So  they 
sent  out  Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  dTberville,  to 
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see  if  the  tales  that  La  Salle  had  told  of  the 
country  were  true. 

This  gentleman,  like  Cartier  and  Champlain 
and  La  Salle,  had  Norman  blood  in  his  veins ; 
and  pioneer  blood  as  well,  for  he  was  a  Cana- 
dian of  Montreal.  With  him,  on  this  journey 
of  exploration,  went  his  younger  brother,  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne, 
Sieur  de  Bienville;  and  a  good  part  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  was  due  to  this  sunny 
tempered  boy  with  his  genius  for  making 
friends  with  the  Indians  and  his  quickness  in 
learning  their  strange  languages. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1698,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  that 
Iberville  and  his  brother  Bienville  set  sail  from 
Brest,  in  France,  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river.  After  stopping  a  while  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  West  Indies,  they  sailed  north  to  some- 
where about  Apalachicola  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  there  they  turned  westward,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  shore  so  as  not  to  make  La 
Salle's  mistake  and  miss  the  river's  mouth.  On 
January  26,  they  came  by  chance  into  the  har- 
bor of  Pensacola  (you  will  enjoy  this  voyage 
better  if  you  trace  it  out  on  a  map  of  the  Gulf 
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coast  in  your  Geography),  where  they  found 
some  Spaniards  who  were  too  hungry  and  un- 
happy at  that  time  to  care  where  the  French- 
men were  going.  Iberville,  however,  was 
careful  not  to  tell  them,  for  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  explorers  were  always  jealous  of 
each  other.  So,  after  resting  a  bit  they 
pushed  westward  once  more,  to  Mobile  Bay, 
where  young  Bienville  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians  and  learned  from  them  of  a 
river  called  Malbanchia,  evidently  the  Missis- 
sippi that  he  and  his  brother  were  looking  for. 
They  were  getting  "hotter  and  hotter,"  as  we 
say  when  we  play  Hunt  the  Thimble,  but  still 
the  mysterious  river  hid  itself. 

And  now  the  weather  turned  against  them. 
They  were  drifting  among  little  islands  and 
sandbanks,  and  they  had  to  spend  two  stormy 
nights  on  one  of  these  banks,  with  the  sea  rag- 
ing all  around  them.  When  they  started  off 
again  (they  were  in  barges  now)  the  waters 
were  so  wild  that  they  thought  they  should  be 
drowned,  but  they  kept  on,  as  close  in  shore  as 
possible. 

And  then — it  seemed  as  if  the  end  had  come, 
for  there  rose  up  before  them  a  hideous  rocky 
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cape,  all  black,  and  the  wind  and  the  water 
would  not  let  them  sail  round  it.  Three  hours 
they  were  trying  to  escape  that  threatening 
rock;  but  at  last,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
they  gave  up  and  let  themselves  go,  straight 
towards  the  frightful  cape,  thinking  that  one 
of  two  things  must  happen:  either  the  sea 
would  toss  them  high  and  dry  on  shore,  or  else 
it  would  hurl  them  against  the  rocks,  and  beat 
their  boats  and  them  to  pieces. 

But  lo,  something  quite  different  took  place ! 
As  their  boats  rushed  to  destruction,  the  rocky 
cape  changed  before  their  eyes,  and  instead  of 
one  great  black  rock  they  saw  that  it  was  sev- 
eral smaller  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  sea,  with 
quiet  water  in  between.  But  let  us  read 
what  Iberville  had  to  say  about  it  in  his  jour- 
nal:— 

"As  I  neared  the  rocks,  I  perceived  that 
there  was  a  river.  I  passed  between  two  of  the 
rocks  in  twelve  feet  of  water,  the  sea  very 
heavy,  where,  on  nearing  the  rocks,  I  found 
the  water  sweet  and  with  a  very  great  cur- 
rent/' 

This  sweet  water — or  fresh,  as  we  should 
call  it — flowing  so  swiftly,  was  the  Mississippi. 
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The  river  had  at  last  given  up  its  secret  to  these 
bold,  persistent  Frenchmen. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  to  tell  you  the 
whole  romantic  story  of  the  two  brothers; 
there  are  Indians  in  it,  and  pirates,  and  it 
rings  with  the  energy  and  devotion  of  young 
Bienville.  For  it  was  the  younger  brother 
who  founded  New  Orleans,  the  city  which  La 
Salle  had  seen  in  his  dreams,  years  before. 
Bienville  began  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
site  of  the  city  in  February,  1718,  and  in  June 
the  first  citizens  had  arrived  from  France, 
sixty-eight  of  them.  Four  years  later  New 
Orleans  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
colonial  government  of  the  province  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  had  been  laid  out  in  streets  with  an 
open  Square  in  the  center,  on  the  river  bank. 
They  called  the  Square  the  Place  d'Armes  in 
the  early  days,  but  now  the  New  Orleans  chil- 
dren know  it  as  Jackson  Square;  for  its  name 
was  changed  in  honor  of  General  Jackson,  who 
fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  behind  the 
cotton  bales  in  1815.  But  many  of  the  old 
French  names  of  the  streets  have  never  been 
changed,  and  never  will  be,  let  us  hope;  they 
bear  the  names  of  French  royalty,  Dauphine 
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Street,  Conde,  Chartres,  Bourbon,  Royale; 
they  are  echoes  of  the  days  when  French  was 
the  native  language  of  New  Orleans;  when 
schoolchildren  spoke  no  English.  And  still 
to-day,  in  those  old-world  streets,  English  is 
the  foreign  tongue,  and  the  French  descend- 
ants of  those  early  settlers  speak  the  beautiful 
language  of  their  forefathers,  although  most 
of  them  have  learned  English  as  well,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  understand  their  American  neigh- 
bors. 

But  the  rest  of  the  story  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Orleans  you  will  have  to  hunt  up  for 
yourself.  You  will  find  it  in  the  history  of 
Louisiana,  by  Mr.  Albert  Phelps,  and  in  Miss 
Grace  King's  books  about  New  Orleans.  What 
I  have  told  you  I  learned  from  Mr.  Phelps ;  at 
least  it  will  help  you  to  appreciate  the  fearless 
and  high-hearted  enthusiasm  of  those  first 
French-Americans,  who  could  tramp  for  days 
in  the  rain,  in  water  waist-high,  through  the 
flooded  lands  of  Louisiana,  and  then  write  as 
did  young  Bienville : — 

"Surely  this  is  fine  work  to  temper  the  fires 
of  youth;  but  we  never  leave  off  singing  and 
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laughing  to  show  the  guide  that  we  do  not 
mind  fatigue  and  that  we  are  a  different  sort 
of  men  from  the  Spaniards." 

The  French  immigrants  who  come  to  the 
United  States  to-day  are  not  as  picturesque 
as  those  early  gay  adventurers,  they  are  of  two 
other  kinds.  The  true  French ;  many  of  them 
educated  people,  teachers,  dress-makers,  en- 
gineers, miners,  clergymen,  artists,  servants, 
who,  like  the  scattered  Huguenots  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  make  good  citizens  and  are 
welcomed  wherever  they  choose  to  settle.  As 
many  as  11,500  of  these  true  French  came  to 
America  in  the  year  1904. 

The  other  kind  are  the  French  Canadians, 
who  began  to  come  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  after  the  Civil  War.  They  find  work 
to  do  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  lumber  camps  of  New  Eng- 
land, Michigan  and  other  states  bordering  on 
Canada.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  New 
Hampshire  in  the  spring,  when  the  loggers 
are  driving  the  logs  down  the  Androscoggin 
River,  you  know  that  many  of  the  men  who 
are  leaping  about  among  the  floating  logs, 
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prodding  here,  pulling  there,  to  keep  the  great 
mass  from  getting  all  jammed  together,  are 
French  Canadians. 

We  should  welcome  these  immigrants  more 
heartily  if  they  understood  better  the  mean- 
ing of  citizenship;  but  those  in  the  factories 
are  willing  to  work  for  such  very  low  wages — 
when  they  first  come  to  America — that  other 
workmen  are  thrown  out  of  work  to  give  place 
to  them.  And  then,  as  their  wages  are  low, 
they  cannot  live  decently;  they  crowd  together 
in  unsanitary  houses;  they  put  their  children 
into  the  factories  to  work  when  they  are  too 
young,  unless  the  State  laws  prevent  them  from 
doing  so;  they  are  ignorant  and  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  send  their  children  to 
school.  So  you  see,  they  are  troublesome  at 
first;  they  keep  the  factory  inspectors  and  the 
truant  officers  busy. 

But  the  children,  who  are  sitting  beside  you 
in  school,  perhaps,  already  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  their  schooling  will  make  them 
better  workers  than  their  fathers  and  mothers 
are,  and  better  citizens.  When  they  grow  up 
they  will  not  be  contented  with  the  poor  houses 
and  the  poor  food  which  seemed  enough  to  their 
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fathers  and  mothers;  they  will  be  ashamed  to 
underbid  their  fellow-workmen;  they  will  say: 
"Why,  I  went  to  school  with  that  fellow;  he 
was  my  friend,  I  can't  take  the  wages  out  of 
his  pocket.  If  he  is  worth  so  much  a  day  to 
his  employer,  I  ought  to  be  worth  just  as 
much;  it  is  up  to  me  to  make  myself  worth  it." 
Surely,  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  school- 
mate, in  America;  it  means  learning  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try that  sends  you  to  school,  looking  backward 
for  inspiration  to  the  men  who  first  made  the 
country,  men  like  La  Salle,  and  Bienville,  and 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Washington  and  Lincoln; 
and  looking  forward  in  high  hope  to  the  men 
— and  women  too — who  shall  follow  in  those 
gallant  footsteps,  and  whose  names  shall  be 
added  to  the  list  which  other  schoolmates,  yet 
unborn,  shall  read.  Can  you  look  as  far  ahead 
as  that,  dear  schoolmate?  Do  you  dream  of 
seeing  your  own  name,  one  day,  on  that  shin- 
ing list  of  good  citizens  ? 

Affectionately  yours, 

FLORENCE  CONVERSE. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A   LETTER   AND   A   TELEGRAM 

COUSIN  SOPHIE  turned  the  lamp  a  little 
higher  and,  readjusting  her  spectacles, 
began  rereading  the  letter. 

"It  is  from  my  father,  Cousin  Sophie?" 

Cousin  Sophie  did  not  answer  at  once. 

The  children  were  used  to  these  delays. 
Cousin  Sophie  kept  things  from  them  "for 
their  good"  very  often.  Genevieve  watched 
her  anxiously,  but  Philippe  with  a  frown. 

"He  is  coming  back  soon  ?  Oh,  do  say  yes ! 
Is  he?"  Genevieve  persisted. 

Cousin  Sophie  glanced  over  her  glasses, 
which  always  hung  a  little  crooked  on  her 
nose. 

"It  is  not  polite  to  interrupt  when  one  is 

reading." 

i 
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Genevieve  folded  her  hands  and  waited,  but 
with  her  eyes  hungrily  on  Cousin  Sophie's  face. 

Finally  Cousin  Sophie  turned  the  last  page 
and  folded  the  letter. 

"What  is  it,  please,"  said  Genevieve,  going 
over  and  putting  her  hand  on  the  back  of 
Cousin  Sophie's  chair,  and  not  afraid  to  be 
curious  and  eager. 

"Another  piece  of  folly."  Cousin  Sophie 
said  this  without  bitterness,  rather  with  a  little 
weary  condescension  and  a  near-sighted  nar- 
rowing of  her  small  brown  eyes.  "Another 
piece  of  folly,  my  dear." 

Philippe  was  eager  now,  too.  Philippe  was 
never  quite  sure  what  his  father  would  do. 
Cousin  Sophie,  proud  of  her  extraordinary 
cousin,  and  always  eager  to  talk  of  him  with 
strangers,  recounting  every  trait  of  his  bril- 
liancy, yet  reserved  for  her  own  and  the  chil- 
dren's use  a  kind  of  perpetual  distrust  of  his 
practicality. 

Anyone  so  practical  as  herself,  you  under- 
stand,— a  tall,  stout  woman  she  was,  and  a 
little  mannish,  and  years  older  than  the  chil- 
dren's father,  so  that  she  sometimes  spoke  of 
him  as  "Mon  petit  cousin  Pierre"  though  he 
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himself  was  a  man  of  forty, — anyone  who 
could  sew  and  cook  and  manage  and  make 
money  go  a  very  long  way,  could  hardly 
be  more  than  merely  tolerant  of  what  she  called 
her  cousin  Pierre's  "follies." 

Not  that  she  did  not  admire  him!  She 
never  tired  of  telling  to  strangers  or  to  the 
children,  delightedly  and  patronizingly,  as 
though  she  had  been  his  great-aunt  instead  of 
his  elder  cousin,  tales  of  her  cousin's  child- 
hood in  which  his  childish  follies  and  absurd 
enthusiasms  figured  largely. 

How  often  she  told,  for  instance,  of  the  oc- 
casion when,  as  a  little  boy,  the  children's  fa- 
ther was  forbidden,  on  account  of  some  slight 
illness,  to  go  out  of  doors  and  realized  for  the 
first  time  what  might  be  the  feelings  of  a 
canary  shut  in  a  cage ;  whereupon  he  opened  the 
cage  where  dwelt  frs  pet  canaries  and  let  them 
both  fly  away.  And  that  time,  too,  only  a  little 
later,  when  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  gave  them 
to  a  little,  barefoot,  poor  boy,  because,  he  ar- 
gued, with  admirable  logic,  "it  is  horrible  to 
go  barefoot  because  you  have  to,  but  delightful 
to  go  barefoot  if  you  want  to.  The  poor  boy 
has  to,  and  I  want  to." 
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So  she  told  with  pride  how  as  a  child  her 
cousin  Pierre  was  so  delightfully  free  and 
original  in  his  thoughts,  not  thinking  like  other 
people  at  all. 

But  this  new  folly,  now,  of  her  cousin  Pierre 
— of  the  children's  father — was  of  quite  an- 
other sort  and  not  so  pleasant  to  tell 
about. 

"It  is  about  your  schooling/'  she  explained. 
'Your  father  does  not  know  the  world.  He 
thinks  the  schools  you  attend  now,  schools, 
mind  you,  that  thousands  of  French  children 
find  quite  good  enough,  are  not  good  enough 
for  you,  his  children!  Remembering  the  fact 
that  your  cousin  Henri  and  I  have  raised  you, 
one  would  suppose  this  decision  as  to  your 
schooling  might  be  left  to  us.  You  have  often 
enough  told  us  that  you  feel  as  though  you 
belong  to  us/3 

"So  we  do."  Genevieve  stooped  and  rubbed 
her  cheek  against  Cousin  Sophie's  sleeve,  one 
of  many  little  gentle  ways  like  a  kitten  that 
Genevieve  had. 

"But  what  does  my  father  want?"  Philippe 
insisted;  Philippe,  who  liked  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  things. 
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"He  wishes  me  to  take  you  from  the  schools 
where  you  are  now." 

"And  give  up  all  our  companions  ?  But  that 
is  atrocious!"  said  Genevieve,  pouting. 

"Yes,  and  give  up  all  your  companions." 

Both  children  looked  troubled.  But  Phi- 
lippe, who  loved  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things, 
even  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  objections,  said 
finally : 

"But,  for  that  matter,  there  will  be  com- 
panions wherever  we  go.  What  else  does  my 
father  say?" 

Cousin  Sophie's  small  brown  eyes  blinked 
sharply,  as  they  always  did  when  she  was  a 
little  excited  and  not  quite  able  to  explain  her- 
self. 

"Oh,  you  are  to  be  raised  to  some  high  sta- 
tion, no  doubt,  my  dear.  Fitted  for  it,  that  is. 
God  knows  where!  A  station  that  it  is  quite 
certain  your  father  will  never  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  you,  as  long  as  he  stays  down  there 
in  Africa,  he  and  his  'science.'  Studying  and 
hunting  down  some  disease  (trying  to  spy  on 
God,  I  call  it),  and  trying  to  drag  out  to  the 
light  some  horrible  sickness  of  which  one  may 
die !  And  the  years  go  by.  The  years  go  by. 
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And  what  has  he  to  show  for  it?  One  should 
leave  those  things  to  God.  But  your  father 
never  was  practical.  He  was  a  darling  boy. 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  that  day 
with  the  canaries."  She  smiled  over  the  proud 
recollection.  "I  shall  never  forget  it.  You 
are  like  him,  Philippe,  you  look  very  much  as 
he  did.  But  he  was  never  practical,  never, 
never.  God  grant  you  shall  be  more  so." 

"Why  don't  you  just  write  him,"  said  Phi- 
lippe, always  ready  to  offer  suggestions,  "that 
you  think  we  are  better  here  where  we  are. 
Tell  him  that  you  know." 

The  bell  rang  and  Philippe  ran  to  open  the 
door.  It  was  Madame  Bonnard's  voice  that 
one  heard.  She  came  into  the  little  darkened 
hall,  then  on  to  the  lighted  sitting-room.  When 
she  appeared  in  the  doorway  her  arm  was 
about  Philippe's  shoulder  and  his  was  about  her 
waist. 

Genevieve  ran  to  her,  also,  and  Madame 
Bonnard  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  warmly 
$n  both  cheeks.  A  freshness  seemed  to  come 
into  the  room  with  her. 

Madame  Bonnard,  an  old  friend  and  dis- 
tant connection  of  the  children's  father,  had 
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a  way,  indeed,  of  coming  into  the  midst  of 
puzzling  situations  and  always,  it  seemed,  at 
the  right  moment.  She  threw  back  her  scarlet 
cloak  and  sat  down  and  undid  the  ribbons  of 
her  bonnet,  and  Genevieve,  in  her  little  loving 
warm  way,  stooped  and  put  a  butterfly  kiss  on 
the  shining  brown  hair  that  lay  heaped  in 
heavy  smooth  braids,  but  escaped  in  little  misty 
curls  and  waves  along  the  forehead. 

Both  the  children  began  at  once  telling  her 
about  what  had  happened  and  Cousin  Sophie, 
willing  to  leave  it  to  them,  began  moving  in 
and  out  between  the  sitting-room  and  dining- 
room,  helping  Delphine  prepare  the  supper. 

"And  we  are  to  go  to  new  schools,  you  un- 
derstand." 

"Yes,  yes."  When  indeed,  did  Madame 
iBonnard  not  understand? 

"So  Cousin  Sophie  is  going  to  write  and  ask 
my  father  to  change  his  mind,"  said  Philippe. 

"I  see,  I  see/'  said  Madame  Bonnard,  with 
her  blue  eyes  rather  wide.  "But  will  he? 
You  see,  he  thinks  of  you  very  constantly  and 
plans  for  you  very  carefully.  One  would 
think  he  thought  of  nothing  but  science.  I 
know  it  has  that  air.  But,  indeed,  it  is  far 
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from  so.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  talked 
of  nothing  but  you  two,  positively,  of  nothing 
else.  Over  and  over  'Philippe'  and  'Gene- 
vieve'— until  you  would  have  thought  there 
were  no  other  names  in  the  world.  Then,  too,  I 
know  Mademoiselle  Mallet,  to  whose  school  he 
wishes  to  send  Genevieve,  and  also  Monsieur 
Jervais  for  Philippe/' 

"Oh,  do  you?"  said  Philippe. 

"Yes,  indeed!  I  know  them  both  well. 
And  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,"  she 
put  her  head  a  little  on  one  side  speculatively, 
"your  father,  no  doubt,  knows  entirely  what 
he  is  about,  for  they  are  very  beautiful."  Her 
voice  had  a  little  ring  of  enthusiasm  in  it,  "Oh, 
both  of  them,  really  beautiful!  And  as  for 
Mademoiselle  Mallet  herself  and  Monsieur 
Jervais — one  might  say  a  university,  each  of 
them!  One  might  say,  even,  that  one  need 
hardly  have  books!"  She  turned  direct  to 
Genevieve.  "Genevieve,  ma  petite,  you  would 
love  Mademoiselle  Mallet,  oh,  quite  simply,  you 
would  dote  on  her !" 

Genevieve  looked  down  at  her  toes  ruefully, 
and  her  lips  pouted. 

"I  do  not  wish  to,"  she  said  softly. 
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"Yes,  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Madame  Bonnard, 
still  understanding.  "Well,  but  your  father's 
plan  is  just  this,  no  doubt — to  give  you  the  very 
best  that  he  can  give  you." 

"But  the  money  could  be  spent  on  other 
things,"  urged  Philippe.  "My  father  is  not 
practical.  Cousin  Sophie  has  always  said  so. 
You  see,  I  need  a  microscope,  and  I  really  need 
a  pair  of  skates — " 

Madame  Bonnard  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  see.  But  your  father  thinks  that 
so  much  of  your  future  depends  on  your  edu- 
cation in  the  next  two  years;  so  your  educa- 
tion, it  seems  to  him,  is  of  more  importance." 
While  they  were  talking  the  bell  rang  again. 

This  time  it  was  a  telegram.  Cousin  So- 
phie, deliberate  even  about  telegrams,  finished 
filling  the  salt-cellars  before  she  opened  it. 

It  was  a  telegram  from  the  children's  fa- 
ther. 

Have  heard  from  Mademoiselle  Mallet  and  Mon- 
sieur Jervais.  Everything  is  arranged.  Have  the 
children  enter  at  once. 

It  was  settled  then. 

Cousin  Sophie  said  nothing.     She  continued 
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putting  the  salt-cellars  on  the  table,  without 
a  word,  though  her  mind  was  busy  enough, 
no  doubt.  It  was  her  custom  to  say  nothing 
when  things  had  been  taken  out  of  her 
hands. 

Tears  sprang  suddenly  into  Genevieve's  eyes. 

Madame  Bonnard  smiled  encouragingly. 

"There!  There!  It  is  surprising,  of 
course,  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  de- 
lightful. You  will  see  in  time,  no  doubt.  Oh, 
well  I  remember  just  such  a  circumstance  when 
I  was  a  child.  And  I  cried,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  tell  you.  I  cried  as  though  my  heart  would 
break.  You  see,  my  father  and  mother  took 
me  to  America  for  a  year's  visit.  And  when 
it  came  to  my  going  to  an  American  school  I 
wept,  oh,  I  wept!  And  then, — if  you  will  be- 
lieve me,  I  liked  the  school  so  well  after  all 
that  when  I  came  to  leave  it  I  wept  also!  I 
really  did.  For  meantime  I  had  made  friends 
among  the  American  children,  one  especially, 
Laure,  whom  I  loved." 

But  Genevieve's  tears  were  too  near  to  spill- 
ing over,  so  she  ran  into  the  dining-room  to 
help  Cousin  Sophie  set  the  table. 

"Tell  her  some  more  about  when  you  were 
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a  little  girl,"  Philippe  whispered.  "It  will 
make  her  forget  to  be  unhappy/' 

"You  are  not  unhappy,  then,  my  Philippe?" 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Philippe,  getting  up  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  strutting  about, 
very  manly,  "what's  the  use!  My  father  has 
said  we  are  to  go  to  these  schools.  I'm  going 
to  try  to  like  mine." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Madame  Bonnard,  still  very 
understandingly.  "Precisely!  I  know  your 
father  well.  Listen,  dear.  His  wish  is  to  fit 
you  for  life,  so  that  wherever  you  go,  far  or 
near,  rich  or  poor,  anywhere,  everywhere,  you 
will  never  feel  yourself  a  stranger,  always  a 
welcome  guest  in  God's  world,  and  will  be  able 
to  behave  yourself  as  such.  And  good  schools, 
the  right  teachers,  men  and  women  of  a  true 
and  deep  culture,  the  right  companions,  the 
right  ideals,  the  right  books,  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  mighty  dead,  yes,  and,  not  less, 
the  right  manners — all  these  help  to  prepare 
one  for  life." 

Genevieve  had  come  back  now  and  was 
standing  again  by  Madame  Bonnard's  chair. 

Also  Cousin  Sophie  at  this  moment  came  in 
from  the  dining-room  and  took  up  the  phrase : 
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"To  help  prepare  one  for  life !  Truly,  I  get 
weary  of  the  sound  of  it.  Prepare  one  for 
life!  And  what  does  it  mean?  Supper  is 
ready." 

"Oh,"  said  Madame  Bonnard,  turning  as 
she  rose  to  lift  the  scarlet  cloak  and  lay  it 
across  the  back  of  the  chair,  "it  means  to  pre- 
pare oneself  for  service — quite  simply,  I  think, 
for  service.  Come,  are  we  all  ready?" 

So  they  all  went  into  the  dining-room  and 
took  their  places. 

At  supper  all  the  talk  was  of  the  new  schools. 
Yet  after  all  it  was  a  bright  rather  than  a 
regretful  supper.  Only  once,  Cousin  Sophie, 
pouting  the  chocolate,  repeated : 

"They  have  been  under  my  brother  Henri's 
and  my  care  so  long!  One  would  think  I 
might  decide  such  things.  The  children's 
father  looks  absurdly  far  ahead.  Philippe  is 
to  be  sent  to  Monsieur  Jervais,  so  as  to  prepare 
him  to  go  and  study  soon  under  Monsieur  Jean 
de  Lorbe  in  Aries  1 — away,  away,  you  see." 

Her  eyes  filled  suddenly.  This  for  her  was 
indeed  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Away! 
Away!  And  she  who  had  loved  them  and 
tended  them  so ! 
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Philippe  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  his 
eyes  gleamed. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Sophie!  You  did  not  tell  me 
that/'  he  said.  "To  board,  you  mean,  away  by 
mvself  ?" 

Cousin  Sophie  nodded  sadly  and  stirred 
more  sugar  in  her  chocolate. 

"Oh,  but  I  like  that!"  and  Philippe  clapped 
his  hands  together. 

"And  what  for  me,  Cousin  Sophie?"  Gene- 
vieve  asked,  leaning  forward. 

"Oh,  for  you,  later,  a  similar  school  some- 
where, I  suppose.  Or  travel ;  oh,  I  do  not  know 
what.  Where  you  will  have  what  your  father 
calls  advantages !  Advantages — to  fit  you  for 
life!  Advantages!" 

Here  was  news  indeed !  It  was  the  first  time 
the  two  children  had  had  a  clear  view — a  view 
opened  to  them  by  their  elders — into  their  fu- 
ture. 

They  were  of  an  age  now,  now  that  Philippe 
was  fourteen  and  Genevieve  thirteen,  to  give 
up  merely  fanciful  fairylike  dreams  of  their 
own.  Dreams  they  used  to  have,  he  of  being 
a  ruler  over  some  piratical  island  of  Adven- 
ture in  the  South  Seas,  and  she  of  being  a  Prin- 
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cess  somewhere.  It  was  time  now  to  learn  a 
little  from  their  elders  of  what  their  real  fu- 
tures were  to  be. 

Schools,  fine  schools,  that  first;  then  bet- 
ter schools  still,  away;  then  travel  and  "peo- 
ple" and  a  great  deal  else,  to  fit  them  for  the 
world,  whatever  that  might  mean.  Madame 
Bonnard  had  said  it  meant  service,  but  neither 
of  them  analyzed  that  very  carefully.  To  be 
fitted  for  life,  prepared  for  the  world,  was  a 
thing  fine  enough  and  colored  enough  in  itself, 
no  doubt,  a  thing  with  an  air  of  much  impor- 
tance about  it. 

Later  Philippe  took  his  father's  telegram  and 
read  it  and  reread  it,  folded  it  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  without  anyone's  seeing  him  do  so. 
That  night  before  he  went  to  sleep  he  laid  it, 
with  his  new  pocketknife  and  several  other 
treasures,  on  the  table  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Genevieve  in  her  room  at  the  same  time 
stood  before  the  bureau  looking  into  the  glass. 
She  pulled  the  bow  at  the  top  of  her  head  tight 
and  set  it  straight,  as  though  she  were  getting 
dressed  instead  of  getting  ready  for  bed,  and 
took  a  careful  look  at  herself.  She  was  aware, 
even  while  a  little  ashamed  to  be  aware  of  it, 
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that  she  had  eyes  that  were  large  and  dark  and 
beautiful.  She  took  a  sentimental  pleasure  in 
remembering  that  they  were  said  to  be  exactly 
like  the  eyes  of  her  dead  mother.  Then,  too, 
it  seemed  to  give  her  a  better  right  to  admire 
them. 

When  at  last  her  hair  ribbon  was  untied  and 
smoothed  and  laid  away  and  she  was  in  her 
nightdress,  and  while  Philippe  in  the  room  next 
was  already  fast  asleep,  Genevieve  got  out  her 
diary  and  dated  a  new  page.  Then  for  quite 
a  few  moments  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
biting  the  end  of  her  pencil,  and  "mooning"  as 
Philippe  called  it. 

By  and  by,  she  came  back  from  wherever  her 
thoughts  were  and  wrote  on  the  clean  page  in 
a  large  round  hand : 

We  are  going  to  new  schools.  I  do  not  like  this. 
But  it  is  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  my  father  wishes  it. 

Then,  after  saying  her  prayers,  she  blew  out 
the  light,  got  into  bed,  drew  the  covers  up  un- 
der her  chin  and  was  almost  immediately 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  II 

MADEMOISELLE    MALLET'S    SCHOOL 

MADEMOISELLE  MALLET'S  school 
was  in  the  rue  Richepanse,  a  little  quiet 
street  running  off  the  rue  St.  Honore.  To  get 
to  it  from  where  Genevieve  lived  one  went 
down  several  streets  until  one  came  to  the  Ave- 
nue de  1'Opera,  across  that  to  the  rue  de  la  Paix, 
where  all  the  pretty  shops  were,  through  the 
Place  Vendome  2  and  so  into  the  rue  Castig" 
Hone,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Louvre  3  Gardens 
beyond.  Genevieve  had  been  to  the  gardens 
and  the  museum  with  her  father  and  once  to 
the  Palais  Royal,4  and  to  the  Place  Royale,5 
with  its  big  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.6 
But  one  did  not  go  to  the  left, — instead,  to  the 
right  through  the  rue  St.  Honore,  with  its  nar- 
row pavements  and  its  shops, — and  so  at  last 
one  came  to  the  rue  Richepanse,  then  a  few 
yards  until  you  saw  the  door  with  the  iron 
fretwork,  a  quiet  private  residence,  and  there 

you  were. 
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It  was  not  Cousin  Sophie  who  took  Gene- 
vieve that  first  morning  to  Mademoiselle  Mal- 
let's school,  for  Cousin  Sophie  had  sprained  her 
hand  and  was  quite  miserable.  So  when  Ma- 
dame Bonnard,  the  night  before,  paid  them  a 
visit  and  offered  to  go  with  Genevieve  to  the 
ischool  the  following  morning,  Cousin  Sophie 
accepted  the  offer  gladly  enough. 

It  was  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  that  Madame 
Bonnard  was  to  come,  but  long  before  that 
Genevieve  was  ready.  Her  books  newly  cov- 
ered, a  new  pencil  box,  and  these  strapped  to- 
gether, Genevieve  sat  waiting.  Philippe  had 
already  gone  to  Monsieur  Jervais's  school. 

Indeed,  Genevieve's  heart  was  going  hard. 
The  moments  seemed  so  long  until  Madame 
Bonnard  should  come,  and  yet,  dear,  dear !  how 
she  dreaded  to  have  her  arrive.  She  was  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety  and  excitement.  Then  at  last 
the  moment  came. 

Waiting  at  the  apartment  window  Gene- 
vieve saw  Madame  Bonnard' s  roan  horses  turn 
into  the  street  and  the  low-swung  victoria  and 
Madame  Bonnard  herself,  who  glanced  up  at 
her  smiling  and  waved  her  hand  to  her. 

"Good-by,       Cousin      Sophie."     Genevieve 
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kissed  Cousin  Sophie,  who  came  and  stood  at 
the  window.  "Oh,  I  hate  to  go,  Cousin  Sophie. 
I  know,  I  know  I  won't  like  it.  I  think  it  is 
dreadful  that  I  must  go." 

A  quite  tragic  look  was  on  her  face.  But 
Cousin  Sophie  bade  her  hurry  along. 

The  hall  door  closed  after  her  and  Cousin 
Sophie  went  again  to  the  window  to  watch.  A 
few  moments  more  and  Genevieve  appeared 
below  on  the  sidewalk,  the  books  and  pencil  box 
swinging  from  the  strap  in  her  hand.  She 
stepped  into  the  victoria  beside  Madame  Bon- 
nard,  and  Madame  Bonnard  began  tucking  in 
the  carriage  robe;  then  gave  an  order  to  the 
coachman  and  the  horses  started. 

Genevieve  forgot  altogether  to  glance  back 
and  wave  to  Cousin  Sophie,  but  Madame  Bon- 
nard gave  an  upward  glance  and  a  smile  and 
nod  to  her. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet,  the  sky  bluej 
and  the  streets  were  sunny. 

As  they  came  to  the  gay  Avenue  de  1'Opera, 
the  coachman  slowed  the  horses,  and  soon  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  moving  traffic. 

Genevieve,  despite  all  her  dread,  was  enjoy- 
ing herself.  For  she  always  loved  to  drive. 
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She  had  noticed  before  that  when  one  drives 
everything  looks  a  little  different,  a  little  more 
grand  every  way. 

"When  you  walk  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Opera,"  thought  Genevieve,  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  it,  "it  is  very  fine;  but,  ah,  it  is  when 
you  drive  past  it  and  watch  it  wheel  slowly  and 
turn  a  little,  it  is  then  that  it  looks  truly  grand." 
She  felt  like  nodding  to  it  as  one  might  to  a 
friend. 

Genevieve  had  never  been  to  any  other  city 
than  Paris,  but  she  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Cousin 
Sophie  had  told  her  that  a  great  many  times. 

As  they  drove  down  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  they 
came  to  where  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs 
crosses  it.  This  street,  they  saw,  was  lined  at 
either  curb  with  the  push-cart  market.  Men 
and  women  wrapped  up  warmly  against  the 
cold  spring  wind  were  selling  flowers  and 
vegetables  from  push  carts  heaped  up  with 
them.  The  push-cart  market !  A  market  that 
came  in  the  early  morning,  like  a  person,  out  of 
no  one  knows  just  what  quarter,  and  carried  it- 
self away,  as  it  were,  after  an  hour  or  two,  no 
one  knows  exactly  whither. 
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Here  was  one  push  cart  heaped  with  nothing 
but  spinach,  and  others  with  only  asparagus, 
bunches  and  bunches  of  it,  another  with  snails. 

But  there  were  more  flowers  than  anything 
else.  They  seemed  to  specialize,  these  push- 
cart people.  Here  was  a  whole  cart,  for  in- 
stance, of  nothing  but  daffodils,  great  round 
bunches  of  them,  with  a  few  spears  of  daffodil 
leaves  up  through  the  center.  And  roses, 
packed,  hundreds  of  them,  and  oh,  so  sweet,  in 
flat  wicker  baskets,  roses  that  had  been  sent 
up  from  the  south  of  France  from  Nice,7  over- 
night. Here  a  push  cart  was  divided  between 
jonquils  and  pansies,  and  there  beyond,  one 
with  nothing,  mind  you,  absolutely  nothing  but 
large  bunches  of  forget-me-nots.  These  were 
not  bound  loosely  in  feathery  sprays,  but  each 
bundle  of  them  packed  tight  to  make  a  bunch 
with  a  flat  top,  close,  compact,  and  as  blue  as 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  bunches  were  heaped  up 
one  on  top  of  the  other  on  the  push  cart,  half  a 
hundred  at  the  very  least. 

Madame  Bonnard  spoke  a  word  to  the  coach- 
man, and  he  drew  in  his  horses  and  the  car- 
riage came  to  a  standstill. 

"Genevieve,"   said  Madame   Bonnard,   "let 
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us  take  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  Mademoiselle 
Mallet/'  She  took  from  her  purse  a  silver 
coin.  "Run  and  select  the  one  you  like  best." 

Genevieve  got  out  of  the  victoria  and  hur- 
ried down  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs,  stopping 
to  look  first  at  this,  then  at  that  push  cart,  with 
its  heaped-up  flowers.  Once  or  twice  the  ven- 
ders held  out  roses  or  daffodils  or  pansies  to 
her,  inviting  her  to  buy. 

She  hesitated,  hovering  in  a  kind  of  butter- 
fly way.  Should  it  be  jonquils  or  pansies  or 
roses  ?  She  paused  to  look  longer  at  the  roses, 
while  the  seller  of  them  held  up  a  bunch  so  that 
she  might  look  up  into  the  lovely  drooping 
hearts  of  them,  all  color,  all  sweetness. 

Almost  these  had  won  her  when,  beyond 
them,  the  push  cart  of  forget-me-nots  caught 
her  eye.  Oh,  could  anything  be  more  won- 
derful, more  lovely?  So  tiny,  so  delicate,  so 
blue,  so  like  a  bit  of  the  blue  sky  within  your 
reach. 

She  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  this  bunch  and 
that ;  then  selected,  for  no  reason  at  all,  for  all 
of  them  were  equally  lovely,  one  at  the  far  end 
of  the  push  cart,  paid  the  push-cart  woman,  re- 
ceived from  her  some  change;  then  she  tossed 
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back  her  hair  and  ran,  ran  back  with  pink 
cheeks  and  slipped  into  the  waiting  victoria  be- 
side Madame  Bonnard. 

"How  beautiful/'  said  Madame  Bonnard, 
taking  them  in  her  hand  a  moment.  "I  believe 
these  are  just  what  I  myself  would  have 
chosen/' 

The  rest  of  the  way  Genevieve  was  very 
quiet  indeed,  thinking  of  a  little  speech  she  was 
going  to  make  to  Mademoiselle  Mallet  when 
she  presented  the  flowers. 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet,  may  I  give  you  these, 
if  you  please,  with  my  respectful  greeting — " 

When  they  turned  at  last  into  the  rue  Riche- 
panse,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  door  with 
the  iron  fretwork,  Genevieve's  heart  was  going 
hard  amid  a  mixture  of  feelings.  She  stepped 
out  of  the  victoria  a  little  grandly,  rather  hop- 
ing that  some  of  the  school  children  might  be 
watching  her. 

She  followed  Madame  Bonnard.  The  door 
was  opened  for  them  by  a  neat  looking  maid, 
but  only  a  moment  later  Mademoiselle  Mallet 
herself  came  forward. 

She  was  dressed  in  warm  brown.  Her  eyes 
were  brown  with  a  little  bit  of  hazel  and  orange 
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in  them;  her  skin  had  a  little  tinge  of  creamy 
brown  in  it,  too.  There  was  a  touch  of  rich 
color  in  her  cheeks.  At  her  throat  was  a  lit- 
tle orange-colored  bow. 

She  kissed  Madame  Bonnard  on  both  cheeks, 
then  held  out  her  hand  to  Genevieve. 

"And  this  is  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of 
Monsieur  Pierre  Beauvais.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Will  you  come  into  the  cloak-room? 
Mademoiselle  Marie,  will  you  show  Gene- 
vieve the  cloak-room  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Marie,  one  of  the  teachers, 
came  forward. 

Genevieve  saw  her  fine  opportunity  slipping 
away  from  her.  And  her  little  speech  of  pre- 
sentation, where  was  it?  She  cast  a  half  mis- 
erable look  from  the  forget-me-nots  to  Madame 
Bonnard.  And  Madame  Bonnard  understood, 
as  indeed  Madame  Bonnard  always  did. 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet,  Genevieve  has 
brought  you  some  flowers  which  she  herself 
selected  for  you/5 

Genevieve  put  them  half  eagerly,  half  shyly 
into  Mademoiselle's  hand,  but  without  a  word. 

Mademoiselle  Mallet  took  them,  smiling. 

"Ah,  but  how  beautiful!     And,   upon  my 
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word,  it  is  quite  as  though  you  had  known, 
had  really  known  that  these  are  my  favorite 
flowers,  above  all  others,  even  above  roses." 

"There!  How  fortunate!"  said  Madame 
Bonnard.  'That  would  almost  seem  to  mean 
that  you  and  Mademoiselle  Mallet  are  already 
friends." 

"Indeed,  I  think  it  does,"  and  Mademoiselle 
Mallet  still  smiled. 

A  moment  more  and  Genevieve  found  herself 
following  Mademoiselle  Marie  to  the  cloak- 
room, while  Madame  Bonnard  and  Mademoi- 
selle Mallet  went  into  the  schoolroom  together. 

When  she  herself  came  to  the  schoolroom,  it 
was  by  no  means  what  she  had  expected  it  to 
be.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the  one  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed.  There  were  no  desks, 
for  instance,  not  one.  (Maybe  this  was  not 
the  schoolroom  after  all.)  There  was  no  bare 
or  businesslike  look.  It  was  indeed  quite  a 
beautiful  room.  The  hangings  were  of  a  kind 
of  cherry-colored  rep.  The  color  of  the  room 
itself  was  rather  dark  and  brown,  with  a  ceiling 
of  golden-brown. 

There  were  tables  with  chairs  at  either  side, 
and  a  chair  at  one  end  of  each  table. 
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One  table  was  presided  over  by  Mademoiselle 
Mallet  and  one  by  Mademoiselle  Marie,  as 
Genevieve  soon  learned. 

The  children  were  coming  into  the  room  now, 
taking  their  places.  Mademoiselle  Mallet  in- 
troduced them  to  Genevieve,  one  by  one,  quite 
formally,  Leonore,  Gabrielle,  Jeanne,  and  the 
rest,  and  Genevieve  was  assigned  her  place  next 
to  Mademoiselle  Mallet. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  bidding  good-by  to 
Madame  Bonnard  now.  The  children  stood 
behind  their  chairs,  waiting  for  her  return. 
When  she  came  back  they  clasped  their  hands 
and  bowed  their  heads,  while  Mademoiselle  of- 
fered a  simple  prayer  that  the  lessons  of  the 
day,  whether  from  their  schoolbooks  at  her 
hands,  or  from  the  book  of  life  at  the  hand  of 
God,  might  be  well  learned. 

But  Genevieve  was  hardly  listening  to  the 
words  spoken  in  Mademoiselle's  simple  manner 
and  pure  French.  She  was  listening  instead  to 
Madame  Bonnard's  horses  as  they  trotted 
away.  A  kind  of  panic  of  loneliness  came 
over  her  as  she  realized  that  Madame  Bonnard 
was  gone,  and  she  herself  was  indeed  among 
strangers. 
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She  looked  up  under  her  brows  and  caught 
the  glance  of  a  little  girl  opposite,  a  little  girl 
somewhat  foreign  looking  whose  name  was 
Wanda  and  who  was  gazing  frankly  and  cu- 
riously at  Genevieve.  Wanda  dropped  her 
glance  at  once,  however.  Next  to  Wanda 
stood  a  little  boy,  Ernest,  the  only  boy  in  the 
class.  He  wore  a  long  black  alpaca  apron. 

The  scholars  were  all  as  well  behaved  as  pos- 
sible, their  heads  bent  absorbedly,  as  though,  in- 
deed, they  would  not  have  been  caught  stealing 
a  glance  at  anyone,  not  even  at  a  new  scholar. 
But  the  little  boy  had  his  eyes  hid  in  his  hands, 
as  though  the  safest  way  not  to  look  was  to  do 
away  with  the  temptation  altogether. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  "LAST  CLASS" 

THE  lessons  were  of  a  strange  kind,  Gene- 
vieve thought.  There  was  nothing  re- 
cited in  concert.  Instead,  each  child  was  doing 
some  especial  task,  and  each  one  in  turn  was 
advised  and  supervised  by  Mademoiselle  her- 
self. 

Genevieve  thought  this  not  nearly  so  nice  as 
the  larger  classes,  where  once  in  a  while  one 
could  hide  behind  a  book  and  whisper  to  the 
girl  at  the  next  desk. 

By  this  new  system  everyone  was  so  well  be- 
haved! Genevieve  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  not  like  it.  And  such  formality !  Such 
manners!  "Oui,  Mademoiselle."  "Non,  Ma- 
demoiselle." "Yes,  I  thank  you,  Made- 
moiselle." "If  you  please,  Mademoiselle." 

And,  moreover,  no  discipline  whatsoever. 
It  would  seem  as  though  Mademoiselle  ac- 
complished everything  by  smiles.  A  consent 
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was  given  with  a  smile ;  a  refusal,  with  a  smile ; 
and  a  rebuke  even,  was  so  gentle  that  a  smile 
went  with  it;  or,  if  Mademoiselle  caught  your 
eyes  dreaming  out  of  the  window,  it  was  a  smile 
that  brought  you  back  to  your  work. 

With  Madame  Villon  it  had  not  been  so. 
Madame  Villon,  with  the  very  large  school, 
with  her  shrill  voice  and  her  insistence  on  si- 
lence, and  her  neat,  exact  discipline,  and  her 
eye  on  eighty  children  all  at  one  time !  Then, 
too,  the  eyes  that  must  have  been  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  else  how  when  she  was  writing  on  the 
blackboard  with  her  back  to  you,  how,  will  you 
tell  me,  could  she  know  that  you  were  passing  a 
paper  to  the  next  scholar.  "Genevieve  Beau- 
vais,  two  black  marks  for  deportment!" 

While  Genevieve  was  thinking  of  all  this, 
the  second  lesson  was  finished. 

"It  is  now  the  hour  for  reading,"  whispered 
Leonore,  the  little  girl  next  to  her. 

Genevieve  did  not  dread  the  ordeal  of  read- 
ing for  she  read  very  well  and  with  ease,  and 
was  somewhat  proud  of  that  fact.  She  even 
thought  with  a  little  shy  pride  that  she  might 
make  quite  an  impression  on  the  other  children 
when  she  was  called  upon  to  read. 
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But  the  reading,  it  appears,  was  to  be  done 
by  Mademoiselle  herself. 

Mademoiselle  opened  a  book  on  the  table  in 
front  of  her  and  addressed  all  the  children, 
though  it  was  no  doubt  for  Genevieve's  benefit 
that  she  spoke,  so  that  Genevieve  might  feel  at 
home  with  the  rest. 

'We  are  studying  in  our  geography,  as  well 
as  in  our  history,  the  provinces  of  Alsace  8  and 
Lorraine.8  You  know  the  history  of  them. 
You  know  how  this  dear  portion  of  our  country 
was  lost  to  France  by  the  Franco-Prussian  9 
War.  You  know,  also,  how  France  still 
mourns  for  what  she  has  lost/3 

Ernest  leaned  forward,  his  funny  round  face 
full  of  solemnity. 

'Yes,  Mademoiselle,  so  that  the  statue  that 
represents  that  portion  of  France,  the  statue 
there  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,10  is  forever 
draped  with  black  or  wreaths.  I  saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  again,  but  yesterday/' 

'Yes,  precisely,  a  dear  and  lost  province!" 
Mademoiselle  smiled  at  Ernest's  solemnity.  "I 
have  here,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
open  book,  "a  story  by  one  of  our  cherished 
writers,  Monsieur  Alphonse  Daudet.11  The 
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story  is  called  'The  Last  Class/  It  is  the  story 
of  a  little  boy  who  goes  to  school  late  one  morn- 
ing in  the  dear  lost  provinces,  and  finds  the 
class  assembled  for  the  last  lesson  in  French, 
for  the  order  has  been  sent  from  Berlin  that 
thenceforth  nothing  but  German  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  The  French  master  is  to  be 
dismissed.  A  German  master  is  to  take  his 
place." 

"But  how  cruel !"  said  Leonore,  next  to  Gene- 
vieve. 

"But  it  is  history,"  said  Ernest  solemnly. 

Mademoiselle  smiled. 

"Ernest,  you  see,  is  to  be  a  great  historian, 
Genevieve,  and  so  he  is  quite  exact  in  all  mat- 
ters." 

"And  then?  What  happened,  then,  please 
Mademoiselle?"  said  Leonore. 

"It  is  their  last  class,  their  last  lesson  in  their 
beloved  language,"  Mademoiselle  continued; 
"never  a  chance  again  in  school  to  study  that 
noble  tongue.  Ah,  can  you  not  imagine  the 
wretchedness  of  the  little  lad  that  he  had  not 
loved  it  better,  learned  it  better,  cherished  it 
more,  this  beloved  language  of  our  France? 
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That  is  the  whole  lesson  of  the  story,  my  dears, 
the  lesson  I  would  have  you  remember,  the 
beauty,  oh,  the  beauty  of  the  French  language, 
the  privilege  of  studying  it,  of  using  it  day  by 
day,  correctly,  purely.  Monsieur  Daudet  tells 
how  the  lesson  was  carried  through  that  day 
and  with  the  children  so  attentive  now.  You 
may  imagine!  And  for  writing  lesson  that 
morning — the  old  professor  writes  on  the  board 
what  but  'France!  Alsace!  France!  Alsace!' 
Nothing  else.  And  when  at  last  the  noon  bell 
rings  for  the  close  of  the  last  class,  the  old  mas- 
ter rises,  pale,  from  his  chair  and  be- 
gins to  speak  words  of  farewell,  words  of  ad- 
monition; but  his  voice  breaks  and  he  cannot 
continue.  He  turns  to  the  blackboard  and 
writes  this,  just  only  this,  my  dears,  'Vive  la 
France!'  But  wait,  you  shall  hear.  I  will 
read  it  to  you." 

So,  with  the  children  very  attentive  and 
Ernest  sitting  forward  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
Mademoiselle  read  the  short  and  touching 
story.  When  she  got  to  the  last  paragraphs 
her  eyes  shone. 

Ah,  I  shall  always  remember  that  last  class. 
Suddenly  the  clock  in  the  church  rang  midday,  then 
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the  angelus.     At  the  same  moment,  the  trumpets  of 
the  Prussians  who  were  returning  from  drill,  sounded 
sharply  under  our  windows.     Mr.  Hamel  rose,  very 
pale.     Never  had  he  seemed  to  me  so  tall. 
"My  friends,"  he  said,  "my  friends — I — I — " 
But  something  stifled  him.     He  could  not  finish  his 
sentence. 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  blackboard,  took  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  bearing  on  it  heavily  he  wrote,  as  large 
as  he  could : 

"Vive  la  France!" 

Then  he  remained  there,  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  wall ;  and  without  speaking,  with  his  hand 
he  signed  to  us: 

"It  is  finished.     You  may  go." 

There  was  a  smile  on  Mademoiselle's  lips  as 
she  finished  reading.  But  at  the  last  few  lines 
Mademoiselle's  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears, 
and  at  the  very  last  "Vive  la  France,"  the  tears 
slipped  over  frankly  on  her  cheeks,  tears  of  de- 
votion and  enthusiasm. 

She  smiled  through  them,  and  wiped  them 
away  and  closed  the  book. 

"Ah,  my  dears,  never  forget  to  love  her,  your 
France,  and  her  beautiful  language.  Use  it 
as  best  you  may — never  neglect  it,  keep  it  al- 
ways pure :  our  beautiful,  beautiful  language." 
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There  followed  a  lesson  in  French  grammar. 
After  that  there  was  luncheon,  then  there  were 
more  lessons,  but  through  them  all,  in  Gene- 
vieve's  mind  shone  like  sunshine  the  memory  of 
the  story  of  the  "Last  Class."  Had  she  ever  in 
indolent  moments  wished  there  might  be  no 
more  lessons?  Well,  she  would  never  wish  it 
again — never,  never.  What  if  the  Prussians 
should  ever  come  as  they  came  then  and  should 
say,  "You  can  no  longer  be  taught  this  beauti- 
ful language;  you  may  only  be  taught  another 
language,  not  your  own!" 

So  all  through  the  morning  there  came  to  her 
at  intervals  the  memory  of  Mademoiselle's 
shining  words :  "Our  cherished  and  beautiful 
language."  She  thought,  again  and  again,  of 
the  old  schoolmaster,  charging  his  scholars  not 
to  forget  it;  but  most  of  all  she  thought  of 
Mademoiselle's  shining  eyes  as  she  read  the  last 
paragraphs  and  the  tears  of  enthusiasm  and 
reverence  slipping  over  on  Mademoiselle's 
cheeks. 

When  Delphine  came  for  her  to  go  home 
Genevieve  slipped  away  shyly  from  the  rest. 

In  the  hall  Ernest  ran  after  her — almost  a 
little  anxiously. 
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'You  are  coming  back?" 

"Oh,  yes,  to-morrow." 

"Good,  I  am  glad  of  that." 

Mademoiselle,  coming  across  the  hall5 
stopped  to  bid  her  good-by. 

"Good-by,  my  little  Genevieve.  It  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  with  us." 

Something  welled  up  in  Genevieve's  heart  for 
already  she  loved  Mademoiselle  Mallet.  She 
longed  to  say,  "Oh,  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  never 
forget — never,  never — to  love  France  and  her 
beautiful  language,"  but  she  was  far  too  timid, 
and  the  words  lay  shyly  hidden  in  her  heart, 
not  daring  to  venture  so  far  as  her  lips. 

The  sunshine  fell  warm  and  beautiful  in  the 
streets  outside.  Genevieve  and  Delphine  re- 
turned through  the  quiet  Place  Vendome. 
When  they  came  to  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  push-cart  market  nor 
a  single  flower  to  tell  of  all  the  blaze  and  color 
of  flowers  that  had  been  there  when  she  drove 
to  school  with  Madame  Bonnard. 

Genevieve  wondered  what  kind  of  a  day 
Philippe  had  had  at  his  school  and  was  anxious 
to  get  home  to  see  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COMPARING    NOTES 

GENEVIEVE  trudged  up  the  stairs  of  the 
apartment. 

Philippe  had  already  returned;  he  greeted 
her  a  little  boisterously: 

"Hello!  eh,  Genevieve?  How  did  you  like 
your  school?  Come,  tell  a  fellow.  Did  they 
pull  your  hair  ?  I'll  bet  you  found  it  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  you  expected." 

"Oh,  I  liked  it  not  so  very  well,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, cooling  a  bit  under  too  much  enthusiasm 
from  Philippe  and  anxious  to  appear  indif- 
ferent. 

"Well,  mine's  splendid,"  said  Philippe. 
"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  I  like  it  yet.  It's  hard 
to  get  used  to  the  new  boys.  They  are  all 
right,  but  a  little  too  well  behaved,  maybe. 
Gracious!  You  should  have  seen  our  man- 
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"So  ^re  the  girls  almost  too  well  behaved," 
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said  Genevieve,  unwilling  to  be  outdone,  even 
in  this. 

"Yet  they  are  just  as  nice  as  can  be,  too." 

"So  are  the  girls,"  said  Genevieve. 

"And  Monsieur  Jervais,  Madame  Bonnard 
was  right, — he's  a  fine  old  boy,"  said  Philippe, 
bent  on  being  manly. 

"Nothing  could  be  kinder  and  more  charming 
than  Mademoiselle  Mallet,"  said  Genevieve, 
matching  him  with  that,  too. 

"And  I  had  luncheon  at  Monsieur's  own 
table,  right  beside  him,  see?"  Philippe  took  a 
rather  pompous  attitude  and  walked  about  to 
indicate  how  grand  a  person  he  was,  with  such 
a  distinction  as  that  to  boast  of. 

"We  all  sat  at  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  table," 
said  Genevieve. 

"Well,  I'll  bet  they  didn't  ask  you  to  read 
from  the  second  act  of  Tolyeucte/  Corn- 
eille's  12  Tolyeucte'."  13 

"No,  they  did  not.  But  Mademoiselle — it 
was  she  herself  who  read  to  us.  It  was  not 
like  a  lesson  at  all.  Quite  like  an  entertain- 
ment." 

So  they  matched  pennies,  as  it  were,  while 
Delphine  peeled  the  potatoes  for  supper  and 
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until  Cousin  Sophie's  latch  key  was  heard  in 
the  door  and  they  both  ran  to  meet  her  and 
talked  like  two  magpies  and  told  her,  some- 
times both  of  them  at  once,  every  little  detail. 

Genevievc  forgot  all  about  her  indifference, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  pink  and  her  eyes  shone,, 
while  she  told  how  funny  and  delightful  Er- 
nest was,  how  warm  and  wise  Mademoiselle 
was,  how  there  was  a  little  Polish  girl  who  sat 
opposite  her  whose  name  was  Wanda,  and  how 
Mademoiselle  had  in  one  part  of  the  lesson  in 
history  related  all  in  a  moment  how  Wanda 
had  much  to  be  proud  of  in  her  native  land,  for 
in  that  land  there  had  been  much  suffering 
borne  proudly  and  well,  much  nobility  of  spirit 
and  many  great  men,  too,  one  great  man  es- 
pecially, the  musician,  Chopin.14 

When  Cousin  Sophie  had  heard  it  all  out  she 
untied  her  bonnet  strings  and  gave  her  bonnet 
to  Genevieve  to  put  away,  rolled  her  gloves  in 
a  little  tight  ball,  set  her  glasses  temporarily 
straight,  and  smoothed  her  hair  as  though  she 
had  come  home  to  stay. 

'Very  good,  no  doubt,"  she  said  condescend- 
ingly. "All  of  it  very  good,  I  suppose.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  what  your  father  means  by  being 
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'fitted  for  life.'  Well,  let  it  be,  let  it  be.  I  call 
it  quite  simply  nonsense,  myself.  I  call  it  put- 
ting one  out  of  one's  sphere.  You  are  poor 
children.  You  are  likely,  indeed  quite  certain, 
with  a  scientist  for  a  father,  never  to  be  very 
rich.  He  at  least  will  certainly  never  make 
money  for  you.  My  own  idea  is  that  God  in- 
tended us  all  to  be  quite  equal.  What  is  good 
enough  for  poor  children  is  good  enough  for 
everyone.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  That 
is  the  whole  basis  of  the  French  Republic. 
What  contents  France,  pleases  me.  I  ask  noth- 
ing better,  myself.  What  does  it  amount  to,  I 
ask  you,  this  association  with  Mademoiselle 
Mallet  and  Monsieur  Jervais?  And  this  Al- 
sace, Lorraine,  an  old  quarrel  it  is  best  not  to 
worry  over.  And  Chopin?  He  wrote  fine 
music,  no  doubt,  but  behaved  himself  quite 
badly.  And  the  French  language  ?  Of  course 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Every- 
body knows  that.  Was  there  need  to  tell  you 
that?  Not  at  all.  What  is  it  all  about?  I 
cannot  see.  Be  good  children.  Say  your 
prayers.  Leave  everything  to  God.  But 
then,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  helplessly, 
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' 'what  is  the  use  ?  Everyone  knows  I  am  noth- 
ing but  an  old  fogy." 

"Everyone  knows  you  are  nothing  but  a 
brick/'  said  Philippe  stoutly,  just  as  Cousin 
Sophie  knew  and  hoped  he  would. 

For  Cousin  Sophie  was  good  at  heart  and  all 
her  objections,  which  were  many,  were,  after 
all,  only  better  to  assure  herself  that  the  chil- 
dren loved  her.  Nothing  else  in  the  world  mat- 
tered. 

So  with  that  fact  reestablished  the  day  went 
well  enough,  but  with  that  fact,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, disarranged  or  threatened  with  the  least 
disarrangement  the  world  seemed  to  fall  apart. 

And  all  these  changes  as  to  the  children,  after 
all,  seemed  so  threatening.  Who  knows  but 
that  the  children  might  come  to  love  Made- 
moiselle Mallet  and  Monsieur  Jervais,  who  had 
never  done  a  thing  for  them,  nor  nursed  them 
through  the  measles,  nor  saved  them  from  the 
croup,  nor  bound  up  their  cut  fingers,  nor 
prayed  over  them  (only  God  knew  how  many 
times!),  who  knows  but  they  might  come  to 
care  for  them  as  much  as  for  her.  And  an- 
other manner  of  living  from  that  which  they 
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had  always  known!  Might  it  not  turn  them 
disloyal  to  all  that  life  and  intimacy  which  had 
so  long  united  her  to  them  ? 

Topsy-turvy  things  like  that  do  happen,  of 
course,  if  one  is  not  careful,"  Cousin  Sophie  told 
herself,  "and  especially  with  children,  for  chil- 
dren are  so  impressionable.  And  to  run  risks 
is  foolish;  it  is  worse,  it  is  reckless!  When 
one  has  treasure  like  that,  guard  it !  Guard  it ! 
for  everyone  on  earth  is  waiting  to  steal  it  from 
you." 

So  the  good  woman  told  herself.  And  so, 
having  but  one  treasure  in  the  world,  like  all 
who  possess  only  one,  she  could  not  but  believe 
that  every  person  and  every  new  event  was 
plotting  to  gain  possession  of  it. 

A  woman  of  strange  contradictions,  she  lived 
through  many  anxious  moments  and  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  arrival  of  new  interests, 
new  ideas,  in  the  children's  lives;  yet  told  her- 
self again  and  again,  with  pathetic  insistence, 
that  she  would  die  gladly  to  secure  them  the 
least  advantage. 

And  here  suddenly,  within  a  few  days,  were 
not  merely  new  interests  but  new  worlds 
opened  to  the  children.  For  the  broader  edu- 
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cation  on  which  Genevieve  and  Philippe  had  en- 
tered was  just  that  to  them — an  entire  new 
world. 

Home  is  one  world,  where  dwell  the  dear  and 
good,  those  who  are  dear  and  good  to  us.  Be- 
yond that  is  the  world  of  education,  with  the 
great  and  good,  in  books  and  in  times  past ;  and 
beyond  that  still,  the  wide,  wide  world  itself, 
with  its  men  and  women  who  suffer  and  love 
and  harm  or  help  each  other. 

The  children  were  full  of  their  new  adven- 
ture, and  ate  it  anew  with  their  bread  and  but- 
ter and  drank  it  with  their  chocolate,  while 
Philippe  said,  with  his  eyes  over  the  rim  of  his 
cup  and  fixed  on  Genevieve: 

"I'll  bet  you  did  not  have  chocolate  for  lunch- 
eon at  Mademoiselle  Mallet's." 

"Yes,  we  did.  And  des  petits  gateaux!" 
chimed  Genevieve.  Rivalry  with  Philippe  was 
indeed  already  turning  into  loyalty  to  Made- 
moiselle Mallet. 

So  they  bragged  and  retold  their  experiences, 
and  without  meaning  in  the  least  to  do  so 
stabbed  good  Cousin  Sophie's  feelings  anew  at 
each  boast. 

Madame  Bonnard  on  her  way  to  the  theater 
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stopped  for  a  moment  to  see  them  and  kiss  them 
both.  Her  fine  blue  eyes  looked  bluer  still 
because  of  a  long  blue  opera  cloak  she  wore. 

"Eh,  tell  me  now.  Did  you  like  your 
schools?  I  felt  I  must  know.  You  did? 
There!  There!  I  thought  so/3 

Madame  Bonnard  could  remain  only  a  few 
moments,  but  in  that  time  Genevieve  and  Phi- 
lippe managed  to  bestow  on  her  a  great  deal  of 
information. 

The  whole  thing  over  again  from  the  be- 
ginning!" Cousin  Sophie  said  sadly  and  in- 
dulgently. "As  though  they  had  never  been 
happy  before !" 

"And  listen,  dear  Madame  Bonnard,  I  am  to 
recite  some  of  Tolyeucte'  on  Thursday/3 

"And,  Madame  Bonnard/*  said  Genevieve, 
"I  know  all  about  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Not 
just  the  history  and  the  dates — those  I  knew  be- 
fore— but  all  that  it  means  to  love  a  part  of 
France  like  that.  And  our  beautiful,  beautiful 
French  language,  Mademoiselle  Mallet  spoke  of 
it  with  tears/' 

'Yes,  yes,"  said  Madame  Bonnard,  with  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  "as  I  sometimes  speak  of  my 
Normandy/'  15 
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Genevieve  caught  her  hand  to  lead  her  to  the 
piano. 

"Come,  come,  and  sing  to  us  of  Normandy. 
Oh,  please  do!" 

But  Madame  Bonnard  began  fastening  her 
cloak. 

"No,  I  cannot  to-night,  my  very  dear !  At 
some  other  time.  I  shall  be  late  if  I  do  not 
go  at  once.  I  only  wanted  to  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  make  sure  that  you  enjoy  the  schools, 
and  to  hear  the  first  news  of  them.  Down 
there  in  Algiers,16  how  pleased  your  father  will 
be  to  hear  that  you  like  them/' 

That  evening  before  putting  out  her  light, 
Genevieve  wrote  in  her  diary : 

I  went  to  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school.  I  took  her 
some  forget-me-nots.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  careful 
of  my  speech.  It  is  so  dear,  so  cherished  a  language, 
the  beloved  language  of  France. 


CHAPTER  Vi 

A    NEW    FRIEND 

A  WEEK  passed  by  happily  enough.     Gene- 
vieve,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  at 
first  not  to  like  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school, 
was  forever  finding  herself  enjoying  it  more 
and  more. 

Though  at  first  she  resolved  that  it  was 
stupid  to  have  so  few  in  a  class  and  lessons  in  a 
room  without  desks,  yet  it  was  amazing  how  in- 
teresting the  lessons  were.  And  a  week  from 
the  time  Genevieve  first  entered  the  rue  Riche- 
panse  had  you  asked  her  if  she  would  like  now 
to  give  up  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school,  her 
eyes  would  have  grown  wide  with  fear,  fear 
lest  you  mean  that  she  might  perhaps  have  to 
give  it  up.  The  new  experience  was  like  a 
new  world,  and  the  door  to  it  was  the  iron  fret- 
ted one  Genevieve  entered  every  morning  at  a 
quarter  to  nine. 

44 
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"Do  you  like  this  school?"  said  Wanda  one 
day. 

"Yes,  I  like  it  very  much." 

"I  do,  too,"  said  Wanda.  "I  love  it  dearly. 
Was  it  your  mother  who  brought  you  here  that 
day  in  the  carriage  ?" 

"No." 

"It  was  not?"  There  was  something  wist- 
ful in  Wanda's  face  as  she  put  the  question. 

"No,  it  was  Madame  Bonnard,  a  great  friend 
of  ours,"  said  Genevieve. 

"Is  your  mother  living?" 

Genevieve  shook  her  head. 

"Mine  is  not,  either,"  said  Wanda  softly. 
"My  mother  was  French.  My  father  is  a  doc- 
tor. He  works  not  for  himself — but  always 
for  others.  He  is  a  great  man." 

"My  father  is  a  scientist,"  said  Genevieve, 
warming  toward  this  shy  and  gentle  little  girl 
with  the  strange  Polish  name.  "And  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  famous,  too,  some  day." 

"I  have  a  maid.  Her  name  is  Cecile. 
Sometimes  she  braids  my  hair  too  tight,  but  I 
say  nothing  because  she  is  very  kind.  I  would 
not  have  her  think  that  I  complain,  for  she 
takes  good  care  of  me  and  she  loves  me.  She 
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was  my  mother's  maid,  before  my  mother 
died." 

It  seemed  desolate  that  Wanda  should  have 
only  a  maid  to  take  care  of  her. 

"My  brother  Philippe  and  I  live  with  my 
cousin  Henri  and  my  cousin  Sophie/'  said  Gene- 
vieve. "My  cousin  Henri  is  away  in  Rheims.17 
He  was  obliged  to  go  there  on  account  of  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  how  long  he  will  be  gone." 

"Oh,"  said  Wanda,  her  face  lighting  up,  "I 
should  love  to  go  to  Rheims.  It  is  where 
Jeanne  went  to  see  the  Dauphin  18  crowned." 

'Jeanne  ?"  said  Genevieve. 

"Yes,  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

"Oh,  of  course!"  and  Genevieve  smiled  as 
though  she  should  have  known.  I  have  a  pic- 
ture of  her  in  my  bedroom.  Back  of  her  are 
two  saints,  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Michael." 

"Yes,  I  know  about  them,"  said  Wanda, 
clasping  her  little  slender  hands.  "Oh,  I  love 
my  Jeanne  d'Arc!" 

"Come,  Wanda/'  said  Ernest,  joining  them. 
"You  like  Jeanne  d'Arc  better  than  any.  With 
you  it  is  always  Jeanne  d'Arc !  Jeanne  d'Arc ! 
But  for  me — well,  I  love  all  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  France,  everyone  of  them.  Some 
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day,  I  shall  write  about  them  all  in  great  vol- 
umes of  history,  and  I  shall  give  none  of  them 
the  preference/' 

"Ernest,"  said  Gabrielle,  running  up  to  him 
and  tapping  him  on  the  sleeve  with  her  pencil, 
"tell  me  quickly  again  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Patay.  To-day  my  lesson  is  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and 
I  do  not  know  the  battle  of  Patay."  19 

"The  i8th  of  June,  1429,"  Ernest  said 
promptly.  "That  is  right,  Wanda,  you  who 
know  Jeanne  d'Arc,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Wanda  gently:  "the  Siege  of 
Orleans  20  first,  in  May,  then  the  victory  of 
Patay  in  June,  and  in  July  the  crowning  of  the 
Dauphin  at  Rheims;  like  three  steps  up  to  a 
throne." 

Ernest  and  Gabrielle  ran  away  to  join  an- 
other group  of  children. 

"Ernest  thinks  it  strange,"  said  Wanda 
gently  to  Genevieve,  "that  I  love  Jeanne  d'Arc 
better  than  all  others,  but  I  do.  You  see,  my 
second  name  is  Jeanne.  My  mother  was 
French  and  she  gave  me  that  name.  And  if 
you  like  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Sometimes, 
when  I  am  writing  my  name  just  for  myself, 
for  no  one  else  to  see,  I  write  it  Wanda  J.  d'A. 
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And  that  means  Jeanne  d'Arc,  just  as  though  I 
were  truly  named  for  her." 

"But  why  do  you  do  that?"  said  Genevieve. 

"Well,  I  like  it,"  said  Wanda  gently.  "And 
then,  when  one  is  named  for  a  person,  one  tries 
to  be  like  them.  It  helps  me  to  be  patient. 
When  Cecile,  who  loves  me,  is  sometimes  cross, 
I  pretend  that  I  am  named  for  Jeanne." 

Mademoiselle's  little  tap  bell  rang  to  call  the 
children  to  their  lessons. 

"What  lessons  do  you  like  best  ?"  said  Wanda 
as  she  and  Genevieve  went  together  to  the 
classroom. 

"I  like  best  the  reading,  when  Mademoiselle 
reads  and  tells  us  stories.  I  like  the  'Last 
Class/  and  I  liked  that  about  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  death  of  the  little  Dauphin,  and  the 
story  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette."  21 

"Yes,  so  do  I,"  said  Wanda.  "And  some 
day,  perhaps,  she  will  tell  us  about  Jeanne." 

"What  shall  it  be  to-day,  please,  Made- 
moiselle Mallet?"  said  Ernest  with  interest,  as 
Mademoiselle  waited  for  the  last  blankbook  to 
be  closed  before  the  reading  lesson  began. 

"To-day  it  is  to  be  the  heroine  of  all  France." 

Wanda   leaned   forward,    eager,    with   her 
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slender  little  hands  clasped  before  her  on  the 
table. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  can  it  be  my  Jeanne?" 

Mademoiselle  smiled. 

'Yes,  your  Jeanne  and  mine,  everybody's 
Jeanne — Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Genevieve's  eyes  and  Wanda's  met  and  a  lit- 
tle look  of  loving  understanding  passed  between 
them.  Then  Wanda  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
waiting,  her  hands  clasped  tightly. 

"It  is  during  the  springtime  that  I  always 
think  of  her,  our  little  Jeanne/'  said  Made- 
moiselle. "For  though  she  had  for  a  long  time 
before  heard  the  heavenly  voices,  there  in  Dom- 
remy,  urging  her  to  serve  her  beloved  country, 
it  was  in  the  spring  that  her  resolve  to  obey 
them  was  carried  out.  She  had  gone,  you  re- 
member, to  her  uncle  near  Vaucouleurs.22  It 
was  then  that  she  laid  hold  on  her  courage  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Vaucouleurs  to 
tell  him  that  into  her  young  slim  hands  were  en- 
trusted the  fortunes  of  France,  that  she  was 
called  to  save  France  to  the  French. 

"And  the  Governor  laughed  at  her,  and  they 
thought  her  but  a  witch.  But  she  was  so  ear- 
nest, this  Jeanne,  that  in  the  end  no  one  could 
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gainsay  her.  And  so,  toward  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, she  set  out  to  find  the  Dauphin. 
Learned  Churchmen  and  Doctors  stopped  her 
and  detained  her,  and  questioned  her  and 
doubted  her;  but  these,  also,  were  won  by  her 
great  earnestness,  so  that  by  April  she  was  sent 
to  Tours  and  a  military  staff  was  appointed  her. 
By  the  end  of  April,  on  April  28th,  she  set  out 
in  armor,  now  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  lib- 
erate the  city  of  Orleans.  In  two  short 
months,  you  see,  from  the  time  she  set  out  for 
Chinon  to  see  the  Dauphin,  she  is  leading  a 
whole  great  army  to  free  a  beleaguered  city." 

"But  how  could  she  do  it,  Mademoiselle? 
And  she  but  a  girl !"  said  Gabrielle.  "I  do  not 
see  how/' 

"It  is  of  that  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you," 
said  Mademoiselle,  "not  of  her  glories  and  vic- 
tories, though  these  were  so  noticeable,  not  of 
her  triumphs  and  sufferings,  though  these  were 
so  great,  but  of  Jeanne  herself,  the  little  Jeanne 
who  was  a  shepherdess  at  home  and  there 
loved  to  dream  of  doing  great  things.  They 
tell  me,"  said  Mademoiselle,  as  though  she  were 
reporting  the  account  of  some  of  Jeanne's  inti- 
mate friends,  "that  at  home  she  was  very  gentle 
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and  patient,  that  she  helped  lovingly  with  the 
simplest  tasks,  were  it  knitting  or  washing  the 
dishes.  Always  she  was  willing  and  thought- 
ful of  others,  for  the  truly  great  think  not  of 
themselves  but  always  of  others.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  duty  called  her  to  leave  the 
little  loving  home  tasks  and  to  live  out  in  the 
great  world,  among  the  world's  men  and 
women.  Then  it  was  that  her  own  people  cried 
out  upon  her  that  she  was  neglecting  the  home 
duties,  and  they  blamed  and  chided  her.  But, 
they  say  that  this  blame  and  chiding  could  not 
move  her.  France  needed  her/' 

"Oh,  I  think  I  would  have  gone,  too,  Made- 
moiselle/' said  Wanda  softly. 

Mademoiselle  put  her  hand  over  Wanda's 
clasped  ones,  with  a  little  loving  smile  of  un- 
derstanding. 

"We  think  of  our  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a  heroine 
in  armor,  mounted  upon  a  horse.  It  is  so  that 
she  stands  in  bronze  there  in  the  Place  Royale, 
with  the  great  standard  in  her  hand,  the  staff 
of  it  resting  in  her  stirrup.  It  was  so  that  she 
looked  in  battle,  no  doubt,  very  brave,  very 
wonderful.  And  it  is  so  in  times  of  heroism, 
no  doubt,  that  we  should  remember  her.  But 
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the  other  Jeanne,  my  Jeanne,  Wanda's  Jeanne, 
the  shepherdess  Jeanne,  who  was  patient,  lov- 
ing, gentle,  Jeanne  good  to  the  little  lambs, 
kind  to  the  home  people,  helpful,  keeping  the 
words  of  God  in  her  heart,  yet  ready  to  leave 
all  the  loved  and  humble  things  when  France 
needed  her, — it  is  this  Jeanne  who  is  the  friend 
of  all  of  us/3 

Mademoiselle  paused.  Wanda's  cheeks 
were  pink  and  her  eyes  were  like  stars.  Un- 
consciously a  little  sigh  slipped  from  her. 
Mademoiselle  Mallet's  eyes  had  a  far-away 
look,  as  though  almost  they  saw  Jeanne. 

"Remember  her  always  lovingly,"  she  said 
gently.  "When  you  think  of  the  dates  of  her 
battles,  think  of  her  in  armor.  But  every  day 
think  of  her  a  little,  too,  at  home.  And  when 
you  do  the  little  helpful  tasks  at  home,  remem- 
ber to  do  them  as  Jeanne  herself  would  do 
them." 

"And  about  the  voices,  Mademoiselle,"  whis- 
pered Wanda;  "tell  us  also,  please,  about  the 


voices.' 


"Yes,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mallet.  'You  re- 
member that  she  thought  she  heard  voices  tell- 
ing her  to  go  and  save  France.  Well,  to 
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Jeanne,  they  were  the  voices  of  Saint  Catherine 
and  Saint  Michael.  But  it  matters  little 
whether  one  calls  them  the  voices  of  the  saints, 
or  the  voices  of  love  and  unselfishness.  They 
speak  to  each  one  of  us,  who  listens  to  hear 
them,  and  always  they  tell  us  that  we  are  called 
to  do  the  loving  thing,  the  brave  thing,  the  thing 
that  is  unselfish.  They  told  Jeanne  many 
things,  no  doubt;  they  bade  her  do  the  little 
loving  things  many  times,  perhaps,  before 
they  brought  her  the  more  glorious  message 
and  bade  her  save  France.  They  speak  to  all 
of  us,  if  we  will  but  hear;  they  tell  us,  of 
course,  quite  different  things — you,  one  thing, 
me,  another — but  always  those  things  they  call 
us  to  do  will  be  the  brave  and  loving  and  un- 
selfish things." 

The  children  were  silent,  but  their  eyes  were 
eagerly  on  Mademoiselle's,  for  these  indeed 
were  the  school  hours  they  loved  most,  when 
Mademoiselle  spoke  to  them  straight  from  her 
own  heart. 

"It  is  in  doing  the  little  humble  tasks,  bravely 
and  well,"  Mademoiselle  Mallet  continued, 
"that  we  are  all  the  while  preparing  for  the 
greater  tasks  when  they  shall  come.  For  the 
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greater  tasks  come  to  all  of  us.  It  was  there 
in  the  little  village  of  Domremy,  tending  her 
sheep,  that  Jeanne  was  gathering  all  the  power 
that  later  was  to  break  the  Siege  of  Orleans, 
and  win  Patay,  and  save  us  our  beloved 
France/3 

Mademoiselle  paused,  her  lips  smiled  and  her 
eyes  shone ;  then  she  continued : 

"Do  not  forget  her,  my  little  shepherdess 
Jeanne,  who  did  the  little  things  lovingly  and 
saved  our  France !  Now,  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  I  would  tell  you  of  her/'  said  Made- 
moiselle Mallet,  "a  little  thing  at  the  very  last. 
I  have  told  you  that  the  great  think  not  of 
themselves  but  of  others,  so  she  was  great  at 
the  last  as  she  had  been  elsewhere.  A  good 
priest  stayed  by  her,  when  she  was  bound  wait- 
ing for  her  death — but  she  would  not  have  that 
comfort  for  herself  which  meant  danger  to 
him,  so  she  bade  him  go.  'But  you  suffer,  my 
child/  the  good  priest  said.  'It  does  not  mat- 
ter that  I  suffer/  she  said,  and  so  she  went, 
great  in  all  things,  to  her  death/' 

No  one  spoke.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
devoted  to  no  lesson  at  all,  yet  filled  with  teach- 
ings better  than  can  be  had  from  books. 
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Genevieve  had  loved  Jeanne  d' Arc  always,  of 
course,  as  almost  every  little  French  girl  loves 
her,  but  never  had  Jeanne  d'Arc  seemed  so  real 
to  her  as  to-day,  when  Mademoiselle  spoke  of 
her  from  the  heart. 

She  slipped  up  close  to  Mademoiselle  before 
leaving  school,  and  put  her  hand  softly  into 
Mademoiselle's. 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet,  I  have  a  picture  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  beside  my  bureau/' 

"Have  you,  indeed!"  said  Mademoiselle. 
'Think  of  her  always,  my  dear,  as  one  of  the 
great  ones.  And  remember  that  the  great 
ones  are  our  friends,  and  that  the  dawn  brings 
them  back  to  us  every  morning.  And  then  re- 
call this,  too,  that  a  friend  is  that  one  who 
makes  us  noble,  who  helps  us  to  do  the  brave 
thing,  who  insists  we  shall  not  be  anything  but 
noble,  and  who,  when  we  almost  fail,  reminds 
us  'I  am  thy  friend/ 

That  night  at  supper  Philippe  was  talkative 
as  usual,  but  Genevieve  was  thoughtful.  Her 
large  dark  eyes  were  to  be  seen  dreaming  a 
good  deal. 

Philippe's  lesson  had  been  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  He  stood  on  a  dining-room 
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chair  and  declaimed  until  Cousin  Sophie,  her 
heart  divided  between  pride  and  disapproval, 
said: 

"La,  la!     Voyons,  voyons!    Assez  de  ga!" 

Then  he  jumped  down,  gave  her  a  hug  and 
went  to  the  sitting-room,  and  was  soon  deep  in 
a  book  which  Madame  Bonnard  had  given 
him. 

But  Genevieve  slipped  into  the  kitchen. 

"Delphine,  I'm  going  to  help  you  wash  the 
dishes,"  she  said. 

Delphine,  always  pleased  to  have  the  chil- 
dren with  her,  accepted  the  offer  gladly  and 
seriously.  But  as  Genevieve  polished  the 
dishes  busily  and  gave  them  an  extra  rub  she 
told  herself,  "It  is  not  altogether  for  Delphine 
that  I  am  doing  it,  it  is  also  for  Jeanne,  my 
friend  Jeanne."  She  remembered  Made- 
moiselle Mallet's  words.  She  wondered  a  lit- 
tle too  what  great  thing  the  "voices"  would  bid 
her  to  do  someday. 

When  she  went  to  bed  she  took  a  long  look  at 
the  picture  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  beside  her  bureau. 
The  figures  of  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint 
Michael  were  beautiful  and  radiant,  shining 
behind  the  simple  peasant  girl.  Yet  Gene- 
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vieve  did  not  fail  to  note  that  Jeanne's  hands 
were  busy  with  the  simple  tasks,  a  bit  of  knit- 
ting, and  at  her  feet  and  leaning  against  her 
trustfully,  was  one  of  the  little  lambs  of  her 
tending.  It  was  clear  enough  what  Made- 
moiselle Mallet  had  said :  the  simple  tasks  well 
done — and  then  the  voices  calling  to  the 
greater  task,  by  and  by. 

Genevieve's  eye  roved  to  the  photograph  of 
her  father  which  stood  on  her  bureau ;  a  gentle 
and  noble  face  it  was.  In  his  arms  he  held  a 
chubby  little  baby,  the  chubby  little  girl  Gene- 
vieve  herself  had  been  some  eleven  years  be- 
fore. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
loved  him  enough,  this  gentle,  noble-looking 
father  of  hers,  oh,  never  half  enough.  How 
little,  how  little  she  had  ever  done  to  show  him 
her  love.  A  great  warmth  of  love  for  him 
seemed  to  fill  her  heart.  She  remembered,  too, 
Madame  Bonnard's  words :  "When  I  saw  him, 
he  talked  of  nothing  but  you  and  Philippe  over 
and  over,  'Philippe'  and  'Genevieve/  as  though 
there  were  not  other  names  in  the  world."  In 
his  work,  there  in  Algiers,  he  had  probably  been 
lonely  for  them  many  and  many  a  time.  And 
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the  little,  simple  task  of  writing  to  him — how 
she  had  neglected  it !  How  she  had  neglected  it 
again  and  again  to  go  to  her  play.  Oh,  the  lit- 
tle, little  task  of  love  that  she  had  neglected,  as 
Jeanne  would  not  have  done,  Wanda's  and 
Mademoiselle's  beloved  Jeanne.  "I  shall 
write  to  him  to-morrow/'  she  told  herself,  sad 
to  think  how  she  had  failed  in  the  little  loving 
task.  "Surely  to-morrow!" 

"But  why  not  now?" 

Was  it  her  own  thought,  or  was  it  a  voice  ? 

Genevieve  started,  as  though  someone  had 
spoken  to  her.  This  was  what  Mademoiselle 
meant — the  voices  that  speak,  urging  us  to  do 
the  gentle  and  loving  thing.  Others  might 
have  thought  this  only  her  own  conscience  or  a 
generous  impulse,  but  to  Genevieve  with  the 
story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  her  mind  it  seemed 
more  than  that. 

"It  is  quite  like  the  voice  of  Saint  Catherine/' 
thought  Genevieve. 

She  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  box  of 
writing  paper  in  the  top  drawer,  laid  it  on  top 
of  her  diary  and  began  writing  almost  as 
though  the  shining  and  approving  presence  of 
Saint  Catherine  were  there,  looking  over  her 
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shoulder.     In  a  few  moments  she  had  written 
the  following  letter : 

MY  DEARLY  BELOVED  FATHER  : 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  how  well  we  are  learn- 
ing, Philippe  and  I.  We  like  our  schools  very  much, 
Philippe  is  growing  tall. 

When  shall  we  see  you  ?  We  love  you,  and  we  long 
to  see  you.  Yet  we  know  it  is  for  others  that  you  toil, 
and  we  honor  you.  I  pray  God  each  night  to  bless 
you.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  show  you  how  I 
love  you.  Philippe  loves  you  also,  very  dearly. 

Your  devoted  daughter, 

GENEVIEVE. 

For  a  postscript  she  added : 

I  have  a  new  friend — it  is  Jeanne  d'Arc. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ANOTHER   SCHOLAR 

TWO  weeks  after  this  Mademoiselle  Mallet 
announced  that  she  had  pleasant  news 
for  her  scholars. 

<rWhat  is  it  to-day,  Mademoiselle  ?  Always 
you  have  pleasant  news.  But  what  great  one 
is  it  now?  Is  it  more  about  Marie  Antoin- 
ette,23 or  about  Charlotte  Corday,24  or  Madame 
de  Stael  ?"  25 

Mademoiselle  smiled. 

"No,  it  is  no  great  one,  now,"  she  said, 
"Only  one  like  ourselves,  a  new  scholar." 

"But  so  late  in  the  year!"  said  Ernest. 
"Here  it  is  March.  Why  did  she  not  come  be- 
fore this?" 

"She  could  not.     She  was  not  here." 

"She  does  not  live  in  Paris  then,  Made- 
moiselle?" 

"No,  not  in  Paris." 

"What  a  pity!"  said  Wanda,  who  had  come 
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to  think  of  Paris  as  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting place  in  the  world. 

"From  Provence,26  then?"  guessed  Leonore. 

"From  Alsace — Lorraine?"  said  Genevieve. 

"From  the  country  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  per- 
haps?" ventured  Wanda  softly. 

Mademoiselle  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"No,  ma  chere;  neither  from  Paris,  nor  from 
Provence,  neither  from  Alsace,  nor  the  country 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  comes  rather  from  a 
country  much  farther  away,  a  country  which 
has  always  been  the  good  friend  of  France." 

"Oh,  I  know!  I  know!  She  is  from 
America,"  said  Ernest. 

"Precisely." 

Ernest  beamed  under  the  laurels  of  this 
clever  guess  of  his. 

"But  does  she  know  French?"  said  Gene- 
vieve. 

"Yes,  though  she  does  not  speak  it  altogether 
fluently." 

"How  old  is  she,  if  you  please,  Mademoi- 
selle?" said  Leonore. 

"She  is  just  thirteen." 

"She  is  of  my  own  age,"  then  said  Gene- 
vieve. 
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"A  little  older  than  myself,"  said  Wanda. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  great  occasion,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle, "a  little  American  girl  is  coming  to 
be  a  guest  among  us." 

"I  shall  receive  this  American,"  said  Ernest 
gravely,  "with  as  much  consideration  as 
America  received  our  Marquis  of  Lafayette,27 
as  we  might  receive  his  Excellency,  Monsieur 
George  Washington,  should  he  appear  at  the 
door  there.  I  shall  myself  make  a  low  bow. 
Bonjour,  Monsieur  George  Washington. 
Have  I  indeed  the  honor  of  saluting  one  from 
your  great  country?" 

The  children  all  laughed,  for  Ernest  was  so 
absurdly  serious  when  he  was  funny,  and  so 
funny  when  he  was  grave,  that  it  was  safe  to 
laugh  at  almost  anything  that  he  said. 

But  Ernest  was  quiet  enough,  a  solemn  little 
figure  when  "General  George  Washington,"  did 
appear.  Ernest  eyed  the  newcomer  somewhat 
anxiously,  "General  Washington,"  went,  it 
seems,  by  the  name  of  Laura  Fenton.  Though 
the  little  French  children  began  at  once  to  call 
her  Laure  in  the  softer  French  fashion.  She 
was  a  little  girl  with  a  wealth  of  light  brown 
hair,  cheeks  very,  very  pink,  clear  gray  eyes?i 
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and  a  certain  air  of  quiet  and  poise  about  her. 

Her  mother,  who  brought  her  to  the  school, 
was  a  tall,  sweet-faced  woman,  quite  beautiful, 
and  dressed  in  heavy  mourning. 

The  little  American  girl's  eyes  met  those  of 
the  French  children  quietly  and  slowly,  with- 
out embarrassment. 

Ernest,  his  salutation  abandoned,  was 
shrunk  up  in  his  fat  little  self  studying  hard 
out  of  a  book,  in  which  he  hid  his  face,  only 
once  or  twice  venturing  a  shy  glance  around 
the  corner  at  "General  Washington/3 

Genevieve,  who  remembered  with  sympathy 
her  own  first  day  at  school  and  her  dread  of 
it,  had  prepared  herself  to  be  especially  cordial 
to  Laure.  She  had  decided  to  offer  her  very 
best  blue  and  gilt  pencil,  and  to  that  end  had 
sharpened  it  with  especial  care,  also  she  would 
offer  Laure  her  eraser  and  her  penknife. 

Then,  too,  she  had  prepared  a  little  speech. 
She  was  going  to  say:  "Never  mind  the 
strangeness.  That  will  soon  pass  away.  I  did 
not  like  the  school,  either,  when  I  first  came  to 
it.  But  I  like  it  now,  oh,  beyond  words.  Do 
not  be  discouraged.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it 
better,  by  and  by." 
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But  when  Mademoiselle  gave  out  the  lesson 
in  dictation  and  Genevieve  got  out  the  pencil 
and  laid  it  a  little  eagerly  and  shyly  beside 
Laure,  Laure  thanked  her  in  rather  a  cool  way, 
Genevieve  thought,  and  indicated  that  she  had 
one  herself.  Also  the  proffered  eraser  and 
penknife  fared  no  better. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  need  them.  I  have 
my  own,  in  the  cloak-room/3  And  Laure 
asked  permission  of  Mademoiselle  to  be  excused 
so  that  she  might  get  them. 

At  recess,  which  was  Genevieve's  first  op- 
portunity, Genevieve  took  her  courage  in  her 
two  hands  and  addressed  Laure  as  though  she 
were  breaking  through  ice.  The  words  would 
not  come  as  she  had  arranged  them,  and  she 
said  rather  stumblingly : 

"I  felt  terribly,  too,  the  first  day,  myself. 
Do  not  mind  it.  That  will  pass !" 

Laure  turned  her  quiet  gray  eyes  on  her. 

:'Did  you  mind  it  so  very  much?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  assure  you,  I  thought  it  would 
kill  me,  very  nearly,"  said  Genevieve,  clasping 
her  hands. 

:<Dicl  you?"  said  Laure.  There  was  neither 
much  surprise  nor  was  there  indifference  in 
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her  tone.  "That  is  strange,  for  I  do  not  mind 
that  kind  of  thing  at  all.  I  have  been  to  school 
in  Germany,  and  to  several  different  schools 
in  America.  Of  course  the  lessons  will  be  dif- 
ficult at  first,  because  my  French  is  not  very 
good.  That  is  why  Mamma  has  brought  me 
here.  I  am  to  learn  to  speak  as  the  Parisians 
do." 

'Yes,  it  is  a  beloved  language,  that  of  my 
France,"  Genevieve  found  herself  saying,  per- 
haps to  cover  her  astonishment  and  to  keep 
herself  from  saying,  "How  different  you  are 
from  what  I  thought  you  would  be." 

Laure  was  gentle  and  friendly,  however, 
even  if  she  was  so  "different."  She  was 
frankly  interested  in  everything,  yet  apparently 
astonished  at  nothing. 

"Did  Mademoiselle  Mallet  call  the  little  girl 
in  the  red  dress,  Wanda?" 

'Yes,  that  is  her  name,"  said  Genevieve. 
"She  is  from  Poland.  Her  name  is  Wanda 
Bendovna." 

'What    a     strange    name,"     said    Laure. 

'Wanda   Bendovna.     I  never  knew  but  one 

Wanda,  and  she  was  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 

There  is  a  story  about  her  in  a  book  of  fairy 
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tales  I  have  at  home.  The  book  is  called 
'Once  Upon  a  Time/  But  I  do  not  know  how 
to  translate  that  into  French.  It  means  a 
long,  long  far-away  time." 

"Yes,  exactly,"  said  Genevieve  sympa- 
thetically. "I  understand  perfectly — a  far- 
away time,  such  as  the  time  far  from  here  in 
which  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  lived;  or  such 
a  time  as  that  in  which  my  dear  beloved  Jeanne 
d'Arc  lived  there  in  Domremy." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  again  softly 
as  she  said  it. 

Laure  looked  at  her,  very  interested.  What 
strange  warm  little  ways  she  had,  this  little 
French  girl.  Yet  Laure  liked  them,  after  all. 

What  is  Domremy?"  she  said. 

"Domremy?"  said  Genevieve,  not  quite  hid- 
ing her  astonishment.  "It  is  the  little  town 
over  there  in  the  east  of  France  where  Jeanne 
d'Arc  was  born." 

From  behind  his  book  Ernest,  secretly  watch- 
ing them,  was  humming  to  himself  in  a  very 
soft  little  sing-song.  "Bonjour,  Monsieur 
George  Washington.  I  present  you  with  my 
distinguished  compliments.  I  think  you  are 
very  pretty.  But  you  are  a  little  heavier  than 
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our  Marquis  of  Lafayette,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  have  very  pretty  manners.  A  little  too 
much  assurance !" 

Wanda,  watching  a  little  wistfully,  waited 
until  Genevieve  and  Laure  parted,  then  she 
slipped  up  to  the  stranger  and  held  out  her 
books,  all  neatly  laid  together. 

"Take  them,  please/'  she  said.  "Use  them 
until  you  have  time  to  get  yours/' 

Laure  protested  but  Wanda  insisted  with  a 
little  wistful  look  almost  of  distress  lest  her 
offer  be  declined. 

"Do  not  refuse  them,"  she  said  prettily,  "I 
learned  my  lessons  ahead  especially,  so  that  you 
might  have  them.  Please!" 

Wanda  slipped  away,  and  was  gone  before 
the  new  scholar  could  reply. 

Laure  opened  one  of  them  and  then  another. 
Wanda  Jeanne  Bendovna  was  written  in  fine 
script  on  the  fly  leaves,  and  in  one  there  stood 
Wanda  Jeanne  d'A.  Bendovna. 

"Bonjour,  my  dear  Marquis  of  Lafayette," 
said  Ernest  gravely,  as  Genevieve  came  toward 
him.  "In  what  state  do  you  find  the  American 
Revolution?  Does  our  friend  Monsieur  the 
General  Washington  stand  in  need  of  troops  ?" 
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"No,"  said  Genevieve,  half  in  fun,  half  in 
earnest.  "I  don't  think  Monsieur  the  General 
George  Washington  stands  in  need  of  any- 
thing." 

Just  then  Laure  was  saying  to  Mademoiselle 
Mallet: 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet,  Wanda  gave  me 
these.  But  I  do  not  need  them.  My  mother 
will  procure  mine  this  afternoon.  Wanda 
said  she  had  studied  her  lessons  ahead  so  that 
I  might  have  these;  but  really  I  do  not  need 
them." 

:'No,  perhaps  not,"  said  Mademoiselle,  very 
understandingly,  "but  do  you  know  I  think 
Wanda  needs  to  have  you  take  them.  She  has 
tried  to  do  a  loving  and  a  thoughtful  thing,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity,  would  it  not,  to  have  it  seem 
to  fail  ?  So  it  would  be  loving  and  thoughtful 
for  you  to  take  them,  perhaps.  Do  you  not 
think  so?  For  you  see  the  things  that  come 
from  the  heart  are  worthy  to  be  cherished. 
And  this,  I  know,  has  come  straight  from 
Wanda's  heart." 

So  Laure  took  the  books,  thinking  them  all  a 
little  strange,  these  people,  and  different  from 
the  Americans,  but  very  nice  after  all. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   DISCOVERY 

THAT  evening  there  were  many  questions 
of  Philippe's  to  answer. 

"Yes,  she  is  rather  pretty,"  said  Genevieve. 
'Yes,  I  like  her  quite  well.  Her  French  does 
not  sound  like  ours,  of  course,  and  she  cannot 
always  find  the  right  word.  And  she  did  not 
know  at  all  where  Domremy  is,  nor  anything 
about  it.  She  asked  me  what  it  is." 

"Why  should  she  know  ?"  said  Philippe. 

"Oh,  Philippe!"  said  Genevieve,  in  almost 
hurt  protest. 

"Well,  but  why  should  she?  I  will  bet  you 
my  penknife  you  have  not  the  least  idea  where 
Washington  was  born." 

"But  that  is  different,"  said  Genevieve. 

"He  saved  his  country,  too,"  said  Philippe. 

"But  it  is  not  the  same.  He  did  not  die  for 
it  What  else  did  he  do  ?" 

"I   don't   know  altogether,"   said   Philippe, 
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feeling  himself  to  be  on  uncertain  ground. 
"But  some  day,  I  mean  to  travel  to  America, 
and  then  I  shall  know  all  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  go  there/3 

'It  can  by  no  means  be  better  than  France," 
said  Cousin  Sophie,  who  was  darning  stock- 
ings. 

'Well,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it,"  persisted 
Philippe.  'I  wish  I  could  go  to  all  the  coun- 
tries. When  I  said  so  to  Monsieur  Jervais, 
he  said :  'It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether 
one  travels  far  into  other  countries,  so  long 
only  as  one  travels  far  in  one's  mind;  away 
from  all  the  little  near-by  home  ideas  and  be- 
liefs, out  into  the  big  world  among  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  of  many  lives/  That  is  quite  what 
he  said,  and  that  to  have  a  traveled  mind  is 
better  ever  so  much  than  to  have  a  traveled 
body." 

'There,  there !  That  is  just  exactly  what  I 
mean/'  Cousin  Sophie  put  down  her  sewing 
and  stuck  her  needle  into  it  to  give  herself 
the  more  entirely  to  what  she  had  to  say. 
"This  absurd  idea  of  education  which  gives  one 
the  idea  forever  to  wander!  To  wander! 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  mean  to  wander  geograph- 
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ically,  that  were  bad  enough,  but  which  inocu- 
lates one  with  the  desire  forever  to  explore,  to 
find  out,  to  question!  To  question!  Bon 
Dieu!  To  question!  Only  look  where  it  has 
led  your  father !  to  spy  upon  some  fearful  dis- 


ease— " 


"But  he  is  studying  this  illness  so  as  to  help 
people,  Cousin  Sophie,"  urged  Genevieve. 

"Oh,  to  help  people !  To  help  people !  And 
he  may  very  likely  die  in  the  meantime.  And 
how  will  that  help  people?  Charity  begins  at 
home,  I  tell  you.  But,  no !  One  must  wander 
away,  away,  the  good  God  alone  knows  where. 
The  simple  tasks,  I  say,  they  are  'enough.  Be 
humble  and  dutiful.  Oh,  this  searching  into 
other  people's  lives,  this  exploring  the  long  ago 
when  people  were  heathen  even.  Trying  to 
find  out  how  people  have  lived  and  believed. 
New  countries!  Always  wanting  to  explore 
new  countries!  Emigrants,  I  call  you — all  of 
you — no  better  than  emigrants.  Tell  me. 
Would  you  prefer  to  be  emigrants,  I  ask 
you,  wandering  emigrants,  than  citizens  of 
France  ?" 

"But,  Cousin  Sophie,  Monsieur  Jervais  says 
we  should  have  great  respect  for  them,  the 
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emigrants — those  who  leave  an  old  country,  be* 
cause  it  is  overcrowded — those  who  venture 
bravely  into  a  new  country.  It  is  brave,  I 
think,  really  I  do.  If  I  went,  I  would  go  not 
as  an  emigrant  but  because  I  should  like  to  see 
and  explore  great  new  countries.  I  want  to 
be  an  engineer,  and  they  have  bridges  there  in 
America,  they  say." 

"Bridges!  Bridges!"  said  Cousin  Sophie. 
"Are  there  not  bridges  here?  Look!  Seven 
here,  immediately,  across  the  Seine." 

Philippe  was  silent  a  moment;  then  he  ven- 
tured on  a  new  argument,  Philippe,  who  loved 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

'If  America  were  but  an  hour's  journey,  or 
two  hours,  Cousin  Sophie,  so  that  I  could  go 
and  get  back  by  supper  time,  you  would  not  ob- 
ject to  my  going  to  it,  then." 

"Of  course  not.     Do  not  be  so  foolish." 

Then  it's  the  distance  and  the  length  of 
time  I  should  have  to  be  away  and  because  I 
could  not  get  back  to  supper.  And,  because, 
away  from  you  so  far,  you  could  not  be  sure 
Genevieve  and  I  were  warmly  enough  covered 
at  night/' 

"Oh,  you  would  take  Genevieve  with  you, 
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too.  So  that  I  should  be  quite  alone/3  Cousin 
Sophie  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Philippe  laughed  and  gave  her  a  hug. 

"Do  not  worry.     Do  not  worry/3 

"Eh,  you  say  'do  not  worry/  and  why  should 
I  not?  I  spend  my  life  for  you  children,  and 
you  talk  of  going  away  as  though  it  were  noth- 
ing. Nothing  at  all !  I  slave  for  you.  Have 
I  not  slaved  for  you  for  years?  And  what  do 
I  get  for  it,  I  leave  it  to  the  dear  good  God, 
what  do  I  get  for  it  but  talk  of  traveling  in 
your  minds  and  talk  of  America?  I  have 
worked  for  you.  I  have  earned  the  comfort 
of  having  you  with  me.  I  have  earned  it,  hour 
by  hour,  little  by  little,  task  by  task,  as  one 
earns  money  that  one  lays  painfully,  bit  by  bit, 
with  which  to  buy  pleasure  in  the  future,  and 
you  are  ready  to  leave  me.  Is  it  loyal?  Is  it 
kind  ?  Is  there  nothing  due  for  years  of  serv- 
ice ?" 

Her  eyes  filled  suddenly. 

Philippe  had  gone  too  far.  Cousin  Sophie, 
wrapped  up  in  the  children  as  she  was,  was 
really  hurt  in  her  soul  at  this  proposal,  for  in 
it  she  saw  the  old  haunting  fear  of  losing  any 
of  their  love,  that  love  she  had  earned  bit  by 
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bit,  and  the  fear  that  someday,  somewhere,  she 
would  not  be  first  in  their  affections. 

Philippe  did  not  have  time  to  explain  him- 
self, but  only  to  give  her  a  reassuring  hug,  as 
he  generally  did  on  such  occasions,  for  the  bell 
rang. 

Again  it  was  Madame  Bonnard. 

Even  before  Madame  Bonnard  had  laid  aside 
ner  scarlet  cloak,  the  news  was  imparted. 

"A  little  American  girl,  dear  Madame  Bon- 
nard! She  speaks  quite  good  French,  yet  of 
course  you  would  know  she  is  not  French,  for 
she  has  an  accent  and  does  not  always  use  just 
the  right  word/3 

'But  how  interesting,"  said  Madame  Bon- 
nard, "how  delightful  and  how  interesting! 
And  from  what  part  of  Amercia  ?" 

"I  do  not  know/3 

"And  her  name?" 

'Her  name  is  Laure.  In  English — for  she 
told  you  how  to  pronounce  it — it  is  Laura 
Louisa  Fenton!" 

Madame  Bonnard  threw  both  hands  up  with 
a  pretty  gesture  of  astonishment  and  delight. 

'Is  it  possible!     But  upon  my  word!     This 
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is  news.  Can  it  be?  Yes,  but  it  must  be, 
without  doubt.  Wait,  until  I  tell  you.  Listen 
while  I  tell  you,  my  dears.  At  the  school  in 
America  of  which  I  spoke  to  you,  the  little 
American  girl  whom  I  knew  best  and  loved 
best  was  also  Laure  Louise,  Laure  Louise  Car- 
ter. And  I  heard  some  years  after  that  she 
had  married  the  well-known  American  engi- 
neer, Monsieur  Fenton." 

"A  civil  engineer !"  said  Philippe. 

"Oh,  Madame  Bonnard!  Could  it  be  the 
same,  do  you  think  ?  Could  it  be  that  Laure' s 
mother  is  your  friend!"  said  Genevieve. 

"But,  without  doubt!  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise! Have  you  seen  her,  Laure's  mother?" 

"Yes,  yes;  it  was  she  herself  who  brought 
Laure  to  the  school/' 

"She  is  blonde,  with  hair  like  gold?" 

"Yes." 

"She  is  very  pretty  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"With  blue  eyes?" 

"Yes,  altogether  blue !" 

Madame  Bonnard  clasped  her  hands  together 
softly. 
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"But,  of  course,  of  course,  it  is  no  other." 

"She  is  dressed  in  mourning,"  added  Gene- 
vieve. 

An  immediate  sadness  passed  over  Madame 
Bonnard's  face  like  a  shadow. 

"Ah,  my  poor  Laure!  Is  it  the  mourning 
of  a  widow,  do  you  think?" 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet  told  me  that  Laure's 
father  is  not  living,"  said  Genevieve. 

"Ah,  my  poor  Laure !  Ah,  but  how  good  it 
will  be  to  see  her.  Now,  listen,  ma  petite. 
You  will  find  out  for  me  from  little  Laure,  to- 
morrow, where  they  are  stopping.  No;  wait! 
Philippe,  my  angel,  run  get  me,  with  Cousin 
Sophie's  consent,  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  I 
will  write  my  Laure  a  note  and  I  will  tell 
her—" 

'But  is  it  not  delightful!"  said  Genevieve. 

'And  interesting,"  said  Philippe.  "She  is 
going  to  be  very  much  surprised,  isn't  she?" 

"And  to  think!  All  this  comes  of  going  to 
Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school.  Had  you  not 
gone — Ah,  well,  how  happily  it  all  turns  out," 
said  Madame  Bonnard. 

The  world  is  but  a  little  place  after  all,  when 
one  has  friends,  Monsieur  Jervais  says,"  said 
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Philippe,  bringing  the  note  paper.  "And  one 
is  perpetually  meeting  them.  That  is  why  he 
wants  us  to  know  the  great  people  in  the  past, 
to  have  them  for  friends,  in  history,  in  books, 
in  art,  and  everywhere,  so  that  when  we  are 
among  others  who  know  them,  too,  we  shall 
feel  at  home  as  with  friends." 

"But  your  Monsieur  Jervais  is  quite  wrong 
to  say  the  world  is  a  small  place  when  one  has 
friends  in  it,"  said  Cousin  Sophie.  "It  is  then, 
exactly,  that  it  seems  such  a  fearfully  wide 
place,  when  one  is  separated  from  them." 

"Ah,  but  when  one  finds  one's  friends  once 
more — then  how  delightful,"  said  Madame 
Bonnard.  Then  she  finished  the  note  and  de- 
livered it  to  Genevieve.  'You  will  give  this 
note  to  little  Laure,  my  dear,  and  you  will  tell 
her  that  I  have  known  her  mother  since  the 
long  ago." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

MY    NORMANDY 

HE  old  friendship  between  Madame 
Bonnard  and  Mrs.  Fenton  formed  a  de- 
lightful bond  between  Genevieve  and  Laure 
also.  It  seemed  to  set  them  apart  a  little 
from  the  rest,  as  though  they  had  been  some- 
what chosen  for  each  other.  Their  friendship 
bloomed  more  quickly  because  of  the  old  friend- 
ship of  Madame  Bonnard  and  Mrs.  Fenton, 
even  as  the  sun  touches  into  bloom  more 
quickly  the  flower  which  draws  its  strength 
from  a  deep  buried  root  than  the  one  from 
seed  but  newly  planted. 

Yet  there  are  delicate  flowers,  too,  like  the 
fragile  orchid,  which  draw  their  loveliness  but 
from  the  air  which  passes  commonly  over  all 
flowers.  And  in  some  such  way  Wanda's 
friendship  for  Laure  and  Genevieve  depended 
on  no  other  friendship  or  association,  hardly 
even  on  theirs  for  her.  For  Wanda  had  a 
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way  of  loving  everyone,  merely,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  her  nature  so  to  do. 

So  the  three  children  in  a  week  or  more  were 
fast  friends. 

Madame  Fenton  invited  them  to  her  apart- 
ment one  day,  where  they  became  still  better 
acquainted. 

Then  Madame  Bonnard  in  her  turn  asked 
them  to  her  home. 

"Madame  Bonnard,  am  I  to  come  too?" 
asked  Philippe. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  said  Madame  Bonnard. 
"But  it  would  be  too  overwhelming  for  you 
to  be  there,  the  only  boy.  There  must  be  at 
least  one  other.  Perhaps  Pierre  could  come. 
No,  Pierre  is  ill,  that  is  true." 

"Madame  Bonnard,"  said  Genevieve,  "you 
know  Ernest's  mother;  why  could  not  Ernest 
come !" 

"Why,  yes,  indeed,  of  course!" 

"But  Ernest  is  only  a  little  boy,"  said  Phi- 
lippe. 

"Ernest  is  a  true  little  old  man,"  urged  Gene- 
vieve, "and  so  amusing.  Oh,  yes,  Madame 
Bonnard,  do  let  us  have  Ernest." 

At  school  the  next  day,  Ernest  imparted  the 
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news  to  Mademoiselle  Mallet,  his  eyes  as  large 
as  saucers. 

"Mademoiselle  Mallet,  I  am  going  to  lunch- 
eon with  Monsieur  le  General  Washington  and 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  at  the 
home  of  Madame  Bonnard." 

"Good!"  said  Mademoiselle,  smiling,  "a  very 
distinguished  company;  and  an  historic  occa- 
sion, no  doubt." 

'What  did  Ernest  say?"  said  Laure,  always 
amused  and  interested  in  the  little  French  boy. 

"He  tells  me  he  is  to  have  the  honor  of 
dining  at  the  home  of  Madame  Bonnard,  I  be- 
lieve, with  Monsieur  George  Washington, 
which  is  yourself,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lafay- 
ette, which  is  Genevieve.  Is  it  not  so,  Ernest?" 

Ernest  assented  gravely. 

Wanda  slipped  her  hand  into  Mademoi- 
selle's, impulsively  and  affectionately,  while  the 
other  children  dispersed,  and  said  softly: 

"I  am  going  too,  Mademoiselle/' 

On  the  weekly  holiday,  when  they  were  all 
to  go  to  luncheon  at  Madame  Bonnard's,  Gene- 
vieve was  ready  long  before  it  was  time  for 
them  to  leave,  and  Philippe,  in  his  best  suit 
and  his  new  shoes,  which  would  squeak  a  little, 
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despite  all  he  could  do,  and  his  hair  laid  very 
smooth  indeed,  kept  watching  the  clock. 

"Why  does  not  Delphine  come!"  he  said, 
swinging  his  feet  impatiently.  "Oh,  I  shall 
be  glad  when  I  am  grown  and  can  go  about 
alone." 

Delphine  appeared  just  then.  "Are  Made- 
moiselle and  Monsieur  ready?"  she  said. 

When  they  arrived  at  Madame  Bonnard's, 
Wanda  with  Cecile,  and  Ernest,  accompanied 
by  a  tall  French  maid,  were  just  arriving. 
Mrs.  Fenton  and  Laure  were  already  there. 

It  was  a  little  while  before  anyone,  save 
Mrs.  Fenton  and  Madame  Bonnard,  felt  very 
much  at  ease.  The  children  sat  about,  very 
respectful,  Wanda  almost  solemn,  while  Phi- 
lippe developed  or  brought  to  view  for  the  oc- 
casion a  set  of  manners  of  which  anyone  might 
have  been  proud.  None  could  have  been  finer, 
unless  those  of  Ernest,  who,  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  a  long  suit  and  a  short  coat  and  a 
turndown  collar  and  a  flaring,  flying  bow,  was 
as  grave  and  solemn  as  though  he  were  already 
the  great  historian  of  France  he  one  day  meant 
to  be. 

To    Laure    everything    seemed    new    and 
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strange,  and  very  formal.  They  all  sat  about 
as  quiet  as  mice,  listening  to  their  elders 
talk. 

It  was  an  enormous  salon  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  It  had  windows  of  a 
stained  yellow  glass.  These  were  disposed 
high  in  the  \valls,  letting  in  the  sunshine  only 
gently  at  the  top,  somewhat  like  a  studio,  so 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  room  was  full  of  a 
gentle  and  warm  yet  grave  light,  as  gentle 
and  grave  as  the  manners  one  was  expected  to 
have. 

On  the  walls  hung  old  tapestries,  beautiful 
and  subdued  in  color.  The  room  was  not 
heavily  furnished  at  all,  but  each  object  was 
so  beautiful,  so  choice,  that  Laure  wished  she 
might  go  about  and  look  at  each  one  and  touch 
it. 

It  was  not  long  before  luncheon  was  an- 
nounced, and  they  filed  after  Madame  Bon- 
nard  and  Mrs.  Fenton,  very  gravely,  into  the 
long  dining-room,  Philippe  and  Ernest  stand- 
ing aside  to  let  the  ladies  pass. 

The  dining-room  opened  with  long  French 
windows  upon  a  stone  court  bordered  with  flow- 
ers, and  with  a  small  fountain  playing  in  the 
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center  of  it.     The  room  was  hung  everywhere 
in  a  soft  kind  of  green  silk. 

While  the  maids  served  them  the  children 
ate  their  luncheon  with  the  gravest  and  pret- 
tiest manners  they  had,  while  Madame  Bon- 
nard  and  Madame  Fenton  recalled  old  times. 

"And  do  you  remember,  Antoinette,"  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Fenton  said,  "how  we  used  to  match 
stories  ?  You  used  to  tell  me  tales  of  France, 
especially  of  your  beloved  Normandy  and  the 
home  of  your  grandfather  and  how  there  was 
no  land  in  the  world  like  Normandy/3 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Madame  Bonnard, 
laughing,  "and  I  am  quite  as  devoted  to  Nor- 
mandy as  ever,  I  suppose." 

"And  I  used  to  boast,"  continued  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton, "of  America,  of  how  large  she  was,  how 
magnificent.  With  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific on  either  side  of  her  like  two  escorts.  And 
when  I  boasted  one  day  too  much,  you  said  to 
me,  very  gently,  'But  it  belonged  to  France, 
a  great  portion  of  it  and  was  named  for  our 
Louis,  before  ever  it  belonged  to  you.  And 
even  when  it  was  yours  or  about  to  be  yours — 
could  you  have  held  it  but  for  France?' 

Ernest's  cheeks  glowed  as  he  listened.     It 
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was  dreadful  to  have  to  be  so  noncommittal 
and  well-mannered  when  he  would  have  liked 
to  turn  a  handspring  and  to  say  "Ex- 
actly! Precisely!  Without  doubt!  And 
what  about  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse? 
What  about  the  French  sympathy?  What 
would  you  have  done,  you  and  your  Revolution 
without  them?" 

But  Madame  Bonnard  was  taking  it  all  with 
an  easy  delight  and  enjoyment. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  do  I  not  remember,  per- 
fectly, perfectly!" 

"And  then,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  still  recalling 
the  old  days,  "you  told  me  of  your  grandfather 
who  fought  under  Napoleon,28  and  whom  Na- 
poleon loved." 

'Yes,  yes.  I  was  absurdly  boastful,  no 
doubt,  and  rude,  perhaps,  to  make  my  grand- 
father ashamed  of  me,  if  he  had  known !" 

Again  Ernest  found  it  a  punishment  to  be 
quiet,  for  he  longed  to  say,  "Oh,  but  Napoleon, 
the  great  emperor!  May  not  one  boast  of  a 
grandfather  who  had  Napoleon  for  his 
friend?" 

But  Ernest's  mother  had  warned  him  three 
times  before  she  bade  him  good-by  that  while 
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he  was  at  luncheon  he  was  not  to  speak  unless 
he  was  spoken  to.  She  did  not  tell  him  that 
it  was  wrong  or  rude;  she  only  told  him  what 
all  French  mothers  tell  their  children  in  re- 
proving or  admonishing  them  against  wrong 
or  rudeness.  ''Remember,  Ernest,  it  is  not 
pretty  to  speak  unless  one  is  spoken  to." 

So  Ernest  was  obliged  to  be  quiet. 

"And  I  remember,  too/'  said  Madame  Fen- 
ton,  smiling  at  the  recollection,  "how  I 
matched  your  story  with  the  story  qf  my  grand- 
father, my  grandfather  who  built  one  of  the 
first  great  suspension  bridges." 

It  was  Philippe's  turn  now  to  long  to  speak. 

"Oh,  Madame  Fenton,  do  tell  us.  Bridges, 
do  you  say?  He  was  a  bridge  engineer?  But 
that  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  be.  Please  tell 
me  about  him." 

But  instead  Philippe  was  immensely  well 
behaved,  too,  and  said  nothing.  He  laid  his 
fork  down,  however,  and  forgot  to  eat  and 
kept  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Fenton. 

"Yes,  yes,"  assented  Madame  Bonnard, 
smiling.  :'I  remember  perfectly." 

But  the  story  proceeded  no  further.  And 
then  in  a  moment  more  Madame  Bonnard,  who 
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had  a  faculty  of  knowing  one's  wishes  without 
being  told,  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Fenton: 

"That  was  a  beautiful  story,  too,  about  the 
bridge,  that  you  used  to  tell  of  your  grand- 
father, and  since  we  have  with  us  Philippe, 
who  intends  himself  to  build  great  bridges 
some  day,  will  you  not  tell  it  now — for  him 
and  for  the  others  as  well?'3 

So  Mrs.  Fenton  told  the  story,  and  they  lis- 
tened spell-bound. 

A  thin  span  of  cable  had  been  strung  across 
a  mighty  river,  it  seems,  and  from  this  cable 
a  narrow  walk-way  had  been  suspended  for 
the  use  of  workmen.  But  some  of  the  work- 
men demurred,  the  panic  spread  among  them, 
until  finally  all  of  them  declared  they  would 
not  go  out  on  so  narrow  a  walk-way,  insisting 
that  the  engineer  himself  would  perhaps  hesi- 
tate to  trust  himself  to  it.  But  the  engineer, 
Mrs.  Fenton's  grandfather,  had  confidence  in 
his  work,  and  to  give  his  workmen  confidence, 
too,  he  beckoned  to  his  little  daughter  who 
stood  by. 

"Laura,  will  you  go  with  me  out  there  to 
the  middle  of  the  steel  spider-web  swung  across 
there?  Are  you  afraid?" 
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The  little  girl  ran  eagerly  toward  him.  In- 
deed, yes,  she  would  go  with  him  gladly. 

So  they  started,  the  two  of  them,  he  holding 
her  hand.  And  they  went  slowly,  cautiously, 
out  on  the  narrow,  narrow,  walk-way. 

Then,  when  they  had  come  to  the  middle  of 
it,  right  over  the  middle  of  the  raging  river, 
my  grandfather  paused,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton, 
"and  slowly  and  cautiously  they  turned,  and 
safely,  step  by  step,  returned  to  the  shore,  he 
and  my  mother,  who  was  then  but  a  little  girl 
of  eight." 

"And  then  what  happened,  Madame  Fen- 
ton,  if  you  please,  what  happened?"  It  was 
Philippe  who  spoke,  forgetful  of  everything 
but  the  story. 

Then,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  "the  workmen 
flung  their  hats  in  the  air  and  cheered.  And 
first  one  man  stepped  forward  and  volun- 
teered, and  then  another,  and  another,  more 
than  were  needed." 

That  is  a  brave  tale/5  said  Ernest  wisely 
"it  sounds  exactly  like  history." 

"Oh,  it  is  splendid,  is  it  not !"  said  Genevieve, 
finding  new  cause  to  be  fond  of  Laure,  who 
had  so  brave  a  grandfather. 
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It  was  not  until  Madame  Bonnard  and  Mrs. 
Fenton  had  begun  their  conversation  again 
that  Wanda,  sitting  next  to  Genevieve,  said 
softly: 

"I  would  like  to  have  been  that  little  girl." 
"Would  you  have  gone?"  said  Genevieve  in 
a  whisper.  # 

"Oh,  yes,  if  my  father  had  wished  it !" 
After  luncheon  the  children  were  allowed  to 
play  together  in  the  library,  while  Madame 
Bonnard  and  Mrs.  Fenton  had  coffee  in  the 
salon,  and  there  in  the  delightful  room,  filled 
with  books,  the  children's  tongues  were  loos- 
ened. There,  too,  for  better  entertainment 
were  the  big  white  Persian  cat,  "Mouflou,"  the 
poodle,  "Christophe,"  and  the  old  parrot, 
Voltaire."  29 

Look,"  said  Genevieve,  doing  the  honors 
as  hostess,  "look!  This  is  Voltaire.  How  do 
you  do,  Voltaire?  He  is  called  that,"  she  ex- 
plained to  Laure,  "because  he  is  cross.  Vol- 
taire was  a  great  man,  but  a  little  cross." 

'Tais-toi!  tais-toi!"  screamed  Voltaire  very 
irritably.  'Be  quiet!  Be  quiet!" 

The  children  laughed  and  crowded  about 
him. 
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That  is  what  he  says  better  than  anything 
else.  'Be  quiet !  Be  quiet'  I" 

"Oh,  I  wish  he  would  laugh!"  said  Gene- 
vieve.  "When  he  laughs  it  is  so  funny,  he 
laughs  with  such  scorn." 

But  Voltaire  had  no  desire  to  laugh  and 
kept  turning  about  slowly  on  his  perch,  lifting- 
one  foot,  then  the  other  precisely,  then  pausing 
to  yawn,  then  raising  one  claw  and  closing  it 
slowly  over  his  hooked  nose. 

The  poodle  pushed  his  way  in  between  the 
children  gently,  as  though  to  say  politely, 
"Pray  let  me  have  some  of  your  attention, 
also." 

Laure  stooped  and  put  her  arm  about  him. 

"Oh,  the  darling !" 

Christophe  made  a  few  friendly  little  sniffs 
and  wagged  his  tail  and  took  all  the  petting 
she  would  give  him;  and  when  she  rose  from 
patting  and  fondling  him,  he  pranced  about 
gayly  and  barked,  asking  for  more. 

"Lie  down!  Lie  down,  Christophe,"  Laure 
said  in  English. 

But  Christophe  barked  only  the  more. 

"He  is  a  darling,"  said  Laure.  "But  he  is 
not  as  well  trained  as  my  dog  Major.  When 
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I  tell  Major  to  be  quiet  or  lie  down,  he  obeys  at 


once/ 


"Oh,  so  does  Christophe,"  said  Genevieve. 
"But  you  spoke  to  him  in  English,  did  you 
not?  And  he  does  not  know  a  single  word 
of  English.  There,  there!  Christophe,  lie 
down !" 

i 

At  the  command  given  him  in  French,  Chris- 
tophe lay  down  as  obediently  and  as  solemn  as 
possible  and  put  his  nose  on  his  paws. 

"Oh,  but  what  a  darling!"  said  Laure.  "I 
like  him  better  than  Mouflou,  better  than  Vol- 
taire, better  than  anything  else  here." 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  /  like  best,"  said 
Philippe.  "Madame  Bonnard  lets  me  take  it 
out  every  time  I  come  to  see  her.  She  lets  me 
get  the  key  from  the  table  drawer  and  take  it 
out  for  myself,  does  she  not,  Genevieve?" 

Genevieve  assented. 

'You  just  wait  until  I  get  it  for  you/'  said 
Philippe. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  get  the  key,  to  fit 
it  in  the  drawer  and  bring  out  the  treasure. 
The  children  pressed  close  around  Philippe  to 
see  it. 

It  was  a  sword,  old  and  somewhat  worn  at 
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the  hilt,  but  still  beautiful.  The  sword-belt, 
too,  was  with  it  and  the  sheath. 

Philippe  drew  the  sword  out  of  the  sheath 
carefully  and  proudly. 

"It  is  the  sword  of  Madame  Bonnard's 
grandfather,"  he  said,  "of  him  whom  the  Em- 
peror loved.  It  was  given  him  by  the  Em- 
peror/' 

They  looked  at  it,  interested  and  curious. 
Ernest  laid  his  fat  fingers  on  it  and  along  it 
gingerly. 

'Then  the  Emperor  himself  has  touched  it 
perhaps,"  he  said,  with  a  funny  little  awe- 
stricken  look  in  his  chubby  face. 

"Oh,  without  doubt!  of  course,"  said  Phi- 
lippe confidently,  grasping  the  hilt  of  it  and 
raising  it  so  that  the  sunshine  fell  across  the 
blade. 

But  at  this  point  Genevieve,  perhaps  a  little 
tired  of  having  Philippe  usurp  all  the  atten- 
tion, said  eagerly: 

"Come.  This  is  what  Philippe  likes  best, 
but  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  what  / 
like  best." 

So  the  children  followed  her,  for  Philippe 
and  Genevieve  were  like  host  and  hostess  in 
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the  house  of  Madame  Bonnard,  so  well  did  they 
know  every  nook  of  its  fascinating  rooms. 

In  their  places  in  a  little  silver-mounted 
case,  Genevieve  pointed  out  the  old  miniatures 
she  liked  best,  miniatures  of  the  old  general 
and  his  wife,  that  same  one  who  had  owned  the 
sword. 

"And  look  at  this  too," — she  pointed  out  a 
beautiful  miniature  beside  them, — "this  is 
Madame  Bonnard  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
Look  at  the  little  low-necked  dress  and  the 
curls,  and  the  blue  eyes." 

"The  blue  eyes  are  the  same  as  now,"  said 
Wanda. 

Yes,  entirely  the  same,"  said  Genevieve. 
Only  that  Madame  Bonnard  is  much  more 
beautiful  now.  But  this  is  what  I  like  best 
of  all."  Above  the  case  she  pointed  out  to 
them  the  painting  of  a  beautiful  old  house, 
stretching  wide,  with  low  gables  and  chimneys 
and  with  tall  poplars  rising  above  it  and  a 
crescent  moon  rising  behind  these. 

'It  is  Madame  Bonnard's  old  house  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  she  was  born.  Back  of  it  is  a 
garden — you  cannot  see  it  here,  but  Madame 
Bonnard  has  told  me  of  it — where  the  birds 
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come  and  where  the  larkspurs  grow  so  tall,  so 
tall,  pink  and  white.  And,  Madame  Bonnard 
says,  when  I  go  there  to  visit  her  that  this 
shall  be  my  room," — she  pointed  out  a  little 
window  under  a  gable — "because  near  that 
window  the  honeysuckles  grow  sweetest. 
And  Madame  Bonnard  says  that  so  many  peo- 
ple have  lived  there  and  loved  there  that  she 
feels  sure  the  old  house  thinks  and  remembers 
as  a  person  might.  And  the  windows  say: 
'These  are  the  beloved  fields  of  Normandy  that 
you  look  out  upon,  therefore  look  gently.' 
And  the  doorsill  as  you  enter  says:  'I  am 
glad  you  are  come.  You  are  welcome !'  And 
the  fire  on  the  hearth  says:  'Loving  faces 
have  been  gathered  about  me  for  many  years, 
let  there  meet  together  here  nothing  but  love 
and  gentleness!'  All  these  things,  Madame 
Bonnard  has  told  us.  And  the  great  oven  in 
the  kitchen,  a  huge  big  stone  oven,  where  they 
bake  the  loaves  says:  'Sweep  me  clean  and 
bake  fresh  loaves.  In  my  day,  I  have  fed  many. 
In  my  day,  I  have  satisfied  noble  men  and 
gentle  women/  And  the  old  bed,  too,  with  the 
curtains  looped  back,  it  says :  'Enter  and  rest 
you.  In  my  arms,  other  children,  many,  many 
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have  fallen  asleep,  tired  from  play,  and  I  have 
given  them  sweet  dreams  until  morning !' 
And  the  old  spinet  says :  'Softly,  softly,  touch 
me  but  softly,  for  the  fingers  of  lovely  ladies 
have  run  softly  up  and  down  my  keys.'  Oh, 
it  is  beautiful,  the  old  house,  when  Madame 
Bonnard  tells  you  of  it  like  that." 

"Oh,  I  know  what!"  said  Philippe,  coming 
to  join  them,  and  still  with  the  beloved  sword 
in  his  hand.  "Let  us  ask  Madame  Bonnard 
to  sing  to  us." 

Genevieve  clapped  her  hands. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!" 

"Oh,  I  like  to  hear  about  the  old  house/'  said 
Wanda,  her  eyes  still  dreamily  on  the  picture. 
But  Genevieve  had  already  run  away  to  ask 
Madame  Bonnard  to  sing. 

"Come,  Ernest,"  said  Philippe,  striking  a 
solemn  attitude  with  the  sword,  "let  us  act 
Napoleon's  farewell  to  the  Swiss  Guard.  The 
sofa  here  will  do  for  the  palace  steps.  You 
shall  be  one  of  the  weeping  generals  and  I 
shall  be  Napoleon!" 

f  Tais-toi!  Tais-toi!  Be  quiet!  Be 
quiet !"  screamed  Voltaire. 
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"No,  no !  Waterloo ! 30  Let  it  be  Water- 
loo. I  will  be  Marshall  Ney,"  said  Ernest. 

Voltaire  paused  in  closing  his  claw  over  his 
hooked  nose  and  screamed  again,  "Be  quiet! 
Be  quiet!" 

Here  Madame  Bonnard  and  Mrs.  Fenton 
and  Genevieve  entered. 

"So  it  is  a  song  about  my  Normandy  that 
you  must  have  ?" 

'Yes,  yes,  please/'  said  Philippe. 

Everyone  made  himself  comfortable  to 
listen  as  Madame  Bonnard,  took  her  seat  at 
the  piano  and  struck  a  few  soft  chords. 

The  old  parrot  turned  on  his  perch  and  be- 
gan making  sleepy  passes  with  his  claw 
through  the  feathers  on  his  head — for  nothing 
pleased  and  softened  scornful  old  Voltaire  like 
Madame  Bonnard's  voice,  whether  in  speech  or 
in  song,  and  he  knew  well  enough  these  soft 
opening  chords  meant  a  song. 

"It  is  a  song  of  Normandy,  my  own  beloved 
home  land,"  said  Madame  Bonnard. 

A  few  chords  more,  a  little  pause,  then  Ma- 
dame Bonnard's  voice  soared  gentle  and  softly 
into  the  old  French  song:( 
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When  hope  her  cheering  smile  supplies, 

And  winter  flies  far,  far  away, 
Beneath,  dear  France,  thy  beauteous  skies, 

And  spring  becomes  more  bright,  more  gay; 
When  Nature's  clothed  again  in  green, 
The  swallow  to  return  is  seen, 
Tis  then  I  long  my  land  to  see 
My  dear,  my  native  land — my  Normandy. 

I've  seen  Helvetia's  flowery  fields, 

Her  cottages,  her  icy  rills, 
And  Italy  with  sky  so  clear, 

And  Venice  with  her  gondolier. 
In  naming  thus  each  foreign  part, 
There's  still  one  land  more  near  my  heart, 
The  land  most  cherished,  loved  by  me, 
The  land  that  gave  me  birth — my  Normandy. 

There  is  a  time  in  all  our  lives, 

When  every  dream  must  lose  its  spell, 
A  time  in  which  the  soul  recalls 

The  scenes  o'er  which  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
But  though  my  muse  may  silent  prove, 
Perchance  forget  these  songs  of  love, 
Yet  still  I'll  long  my  land  to  see, 
My  dear,  my  native  land — my  Normandy. 

At  the  last  lines  of  it  Madame  Bonnard's 
eyes  were  shining  with  tears.  She  wiped  them 
away  and  smiled  upon  her  audience. 
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They  are  never  tears  of  sadness  with  which 
I  remember  her,  my  Normandy,"  she  said, 
"rather  they  are  tears  of  gladness,  I  think, 
that  there,  among  her  fields  of  snow-white 
buckwheat,  there,  in  her  low  apple  orchards 
and  her  gardens,  with  the  sea  but  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  my  happy  childhood  was  spent." 

"Oh,  Madame  Bonnard,  sing  us  now  the 
song  of  the  fisher  boy  of  Brittany 81  who  goes  to 
the  Iceland  fisheries  and  remembers  Brittany/' 

So  Madame  sang  that  also. 

"And  now 

'In  my  father's  garden  sweet 
The  lilacs  are  in  bloom.' 

said  Genevieve. 

"And  'Malbrouk 32  is  off  to  war/ "  urged 
Philippe. 

So  Madame  Bonnard  sang  one  song  after 
another. 

"Mother,"  said  Laure  that  evening,  "I  think 
Madame  Bonnard  sings  well.  But  to  hear  Phi- 
lippe and  Genevieve  one  would  think  it  was 
some  great  opera  singer." 

"It  was  more  than  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
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Fenton  gently.  "It  was  a  woman  of  France 
singing  the  songs  of  France." 

"But,  Mother,"  persisted  Laure,  "they 
sing  as  though  there  were  no  other  country. 
Whereas  France  is  only  a  little  land,  shaped 
like  a  coffee  pot.  I  have  studied  it  often  in 
my  geography  lesson.  I  know  it  well.  I 
knew  all  the  places  she  was  singing  about. 
The  spout  of  the  coffee  pot  is  Brittany  and 
above  it,  like  the  rim  of  the  lid,  that  is  Nor- 
mandy. But  they  are  little,  little  places." 

''Little  places,"  assented  Mrs.  Fenton,  "but 
greatly  beloved.  A  part  of  that  France  which 
is  more  cherished  and  more  loved  from  the 
heart,  as  they  say,  than  any  other  land  in  the 
world." 

But  though  Mrs.  Fenton  understood,  Laure 
did  not.  It  is  even  possible  that  she  resented 
it  just  a  little,  all  this  talk  about  France,  as 
though  there  were  no  land  equal  to  it,  whereas, 
after  all,  had  she  not  learned  long  ago  in  her 
geography  lessons  in  America,  that  it  was  a 
tiny  country  and  that  it  would  fit  into  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  teapot  fits 
into  a  tea  cozy? 


CHAPTER  IX 

NEWS    FOR    PHILIPPE 

IT  was  soon  after  this  that  Philippe  came 
home  one  day  with  his  eyes  shining. 

"Oh,  Genevieve,  guess  what  news  I  have! 
I'll  bet  you  can't  guess." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Genevieve  anxiously. 

"Well,  I'm  not  perfectly  sure,  but  Monsieur 
Jervais  said" — he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cousin 
Sophie  and  called  to  her,  "Cousin  Sophie! 
Cousin  Sophie !" 

Cousin  Sophie  came  from  the  kitchen. 

"A  little  bit  of  quiet.  Give  us  a  little  bit  of 
quiet,"  she  begged,  but  only  too  delighted,  as 
always,  to  hear  Philippe's  voice.  'What  is  it 
now,  my  angel?" 

"Cousin  Sophie,  Monsieur  Jervais  told  me 
to-day  about  a  letter  from  my  father  about 
Aries—" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  altogether  weary,"  said 
Cousin  Sophie,  casting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "of 
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what  Monsieur  Jervais  tells  you!  What  is  it 
now?  That  the  only  way  to  be  intelligent  is 
to  gad  about  the  earth  on  your  legs  or  in  your 
mind—?" 

"But  about  Papa's  letter,"  said  Philippe,  "I 
want  to  ask  you  about  that — " 

But  Cousin  Sophie  was  not  to  be  interrupted. 

"And  that  old  affections  and  one's  own  fam- 
ily do  not  count!"  she  continued.  That  one 
must  make  friends  of  all  manner  of  heathens? 
That  there  are  other  religions  than  that  which 
our  fathers  and  mothers  taught  us?  That  a 
home  such  as  we  have  had,  your  cousin  Henri 
and  you  and  Genevieve  and  I,  can  be  wiped 
away  as  though  it  were  nothing?"  She  was 
out  of  breath,  fairly. 

Philippe  accustomed  to  those  outbreaks 
waited,  then  said: — 

"Have  you  had  a  letter  too  from  my  father 
about  my  going  to  another  school  ?" 

"Your  father!  Your  father!"  cried  Cousin 
Sophie,  with  a  feeling  that  looked  like  impa- 
tience but  was  really  a  great  anxiety  of  the 
heart,  that  anxiety  which  haunts  those  pos- 
sessed of  treasure  who  are  forever  afraid  of  its 
being  stolen.  "What  is  it  now?  Why,  it  was 
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only  a  little  while  ago,  before  all  this  came 
about,  that  you  used  to  declare  to  me  that  you 
loved  me  best/3  Her  face  showed  real  dis- 
tress— tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"So  I  do/'  said  Philippe,  who  could  never 
quite  bear  to  have  anyone  suffer.  "Haven't 
you  done  everything  for  me?  And  what  has 
my  father  done?  When  he  ought  to  be  at 
home  with  us,  has  he  not  gone  off  to  Al- 
giers?" 

A  quick  resentment  sprang  up  in  Gene- 
vieve  at  Philippe's  words  about  her  father. 
There  came  what  seemed  a  little  hurt  in  her 
heart. 

Oh,  it  was  not  right  that  he  should  speak  so 
of  their  father.  It  was  so,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  spoken  of  Jeanne,  when  she  left  the  home 
duties  for  the  larger  ones.  She  remembered 
Mademoiselle  Mallet's  words:  'There  came 
a  time  when  duty  called  her  to  leave  the  home 
tasks,  and  to  live  out  in  the  great  world  among 
the  world's  men  and  women.  Then  it  was  that 
her  own  people  blamed  and  chided  her." 

"But,"  continued  Philippe,  trying  to  gain  his 
point  with  Cousin  Sophie,  "if  Papa  really  did 
mean  that  I  am  to  go  to  another  school  else- 
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where,  it  would  not  really  make  any  difference. 
I  should  love  you  just  as  well,  even  if  I  were 
away/3 

"Oh,  how  little  you  know  the  world,"  wailed 
Cousin  Sophie.  "As  if  one  could?  as  if  one 
could?  You  do  not  know  how  distance  chills 
the  heart." 

"Is  it  true  then?"  said  Philippe,  all  excite- 
ment. 

"What  is  true?  Do  not  talk  to  me  in 
riddles." 

Philippe  put  back  his  head  and  spoke  the 
word  proudly: 

"To  another  school,  in  Aries!  I  am  going 
to  Aries,  Monsieur  Jervais  thinks,  to  begin  to 
prepare  for  being  an  engineer." 

"There,  there !     I  knew !     I  knew !" 

Cousin  Sophie's  tears  spilled  over  indeed. 
She  seated  herself,  put  her  arms  on  the  table, 
rested  her  forehead  on  them  and  began  sob- 
bing as  though  her  heart  would  break.  "But 
of  course,  I  am  only  a  weak,  useless  woman,  a 
nobody,  a  nothing." 

Philippe  flung  himself  down  beside  her  and 
put  his  arms  about  her. 

"Oh,  please  don't  cry,"  he  begged,  for  Phi- 
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lippe  could  never  bear  to  see  imhappiness,  and 
was  ready  to  give  up  pleasure,  or  duty  almost, 
rather  than  to  have  anyone  suffer.  "See,  it  is 
foolish  and  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  away.  I 
would  rather  never  be  an  engineer  than  leave 
you.  Please  do  not  cry!  Have  you  not 
earned  the  right  to  have  us  here?"  he  said, 
using  her  own  words.  "Whereas  Papa  is  off 
there  working  for  a  lot  of  strangers." 

"Papa  is  working  for  other  people,  and  for 
science  and  for  France,"  said  Genevieve. 

"Oh,  I  know/'  said  Philippe,  but  bent  on  con- 
soling Cousin  Sophie,  "but  it  isn't  the  same  at 
all.  Cousin  Sophie  is  right.  Papa  should 
never  have  gone  away." 

"It  is  one's  own  people  one  should  work  for," 
said  Cousin  Sophie,  drying  her  eyes,  "none  will 
reward  you  or  appreciate  you  so  well." 

"That  is  what  they  said  to  Jeanne,"  said 
Genevieve  softly,  "but  she  loved  them  at  home 
and  did  great  unselfish  deeds  besides." 

'Yes,  she  did  and  it  was  all  right  for  a 
while,"  said  Philippe  fiercely,  "but  after  that 
what  happened,  I'd  like  to  know!  What  did 
she  get  for  all  her  bravery?  She  was  burned 
at  the  stake." 
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"It  was  not  what  she  got  that  matters,"  said 
Genevieve  hotly,  "it  was  what  she  did.  She 
saved  France."  Her  dark  eyes  flashed. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Cousin  Sophie,  "let  us 
not  talk  any  more  of  it.  Let  us  not  quarrel 
about  it.  Let  us  love  each  other.  When  you 
come  right  back  to  it,  there  is  nothing  like  lov- 
ing each  other." 

So  things  were  smoothed  over  and  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  Philippe  was  put  at  a  distance. 
At  supper  Philippe  himself  kept  talking,  with  a 
little  purpose  of  his  own,  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  there  at  home,  that  month,  the  month 
after,  and  the  month  after  that — as  though  by 
this  means,  yet  without  actually  saying  so,  he 
would  assure  Cousin  Sophie  he  meant  not  to 
stir  from  Paris. 

And  Genevieve,  for  all  her  heroic  ideas  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  thinking  of  others  and  not  of 
one's  self,  was  after  all  glad  enough  that  Phi- 
lippe would  not  be  going  away.  For  in  that 
case,  where  could  she  go?  Nowhere  at  all, 
mind  you.  There  would  be  nothing  for  her 
but  Paris. 

She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  this. 

'But,  Cousin  Sophie,  if  Philippe  went  away 
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to  Aries  where  could  I  go?  Would  there  be 
nothing  for  me  but  just  Paris?" 

Cousin  Sophie  put  down  the  coffee  pot  and 
adjusted  her  crooked  eyeglasses  as  though  she 
were  looking  at  some  anomaly. 

"What  did  I  hear  you  say?  'Nothing  but 
Paris!' " 

"Well,  I  meant—" 

"Do  not  explain.  As  if  I  had  not  ears! 
Though  I  could  doubt  them,  indeed  I  could. 
'Nothing  but  Paris!'  As  though  one  were  to 
say,  'Nothing  but  the  very  best  and  heart  of 
the  whole  world !'  Why,  it  is — God  forgive  me 
— as  though  you  were  to  complain  that  you  had 
no  friend,  no  friend  at  all  but  the  good  God. 
It  is  as  though — "  The  sentence  broke  off  and 
she  began  again :  "It  is  this  that  you  learn  of 
Mademoiselle  Mallet.  'Nothing  but  Paris!' 
And  I,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  who  have  lived 
nowhere  else,  I,  who  know  her — 'Nothing  but 
Paris!9  Look  at  her  streets — all  named  for 
great  men  and  events :  'Richelieu/  33  'Mai- 
sherbes/  34  'Fourth  of  September/  35  'Louis  le 
Grand/  and  the  'Arc  de  Triomphe' 36  and  the 
'Elysian  Fields/  3T  Where  shall  you  find  them 
elsewhere?  Ah,  her  glory  and  her  misery; 
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her  misery  when  the  Prussians  came  in  troops 
under  the  very  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  I,  who 
saw  them  myself.  What  do  you  know  about 
her?  And  I  who  have  lived  here  always  and 
nowhere  else,  thank  God.  And  a  little  girl  of 
thirteen  says  to  me,  'Nothing  but  Paris !'  " 

Cousin  Sophie's  face  was  flushed.  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions  when  Cousin  Sophie,  call- 
ing herself  "weak"  and  "nobody,"  yet  carried 
everything  before  her,  so  that  Philippe  made 
sure  he  had  been  fearfully  disloyal  to  want 
ever  to  see  Aries,  and  Genevieve  knew,  for  the 
time  being,  that  she  was  not  at  all  worthy  to  be 
loved. 

"Let  us  live  always,  always  in  Paris,"  Gene- 
vieve said  lovingly,  "we  three ;  and  let  us  never, 
never,  be  parted." 

So  Cousin  Sophie  was  reassured,  and  they 
had  their  supper  very  brightly  and  happily  to- 
gether, after  all,  as  a  country  looks  fairer  for 
a  rain  that  has  passed  over  it. 

There  were  several  letters  in  the  post  that 
night.  One  of  them  was  from  the  children's 
father,  but  Cousin  Sophie  slipped  it  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  unseen  and  said  nothing 
about  it. 
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That  very  night  Philippe  wrote  to  his  father 
as  he  had  promised  to  do. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER  : 

It  worries  Cousin  Sophie  very  much  to  think  of 
parting  with  me.  She  has  cared  for  us  and  we  care 
very  much  for  her.  I  would  rather  not  leave  her  to 
go  to  Aries  to  school.  Are  there  not  very  good  teach- 
ers in  Paris  ?  I  would  rather  go  to  them.  Do  me  that 
kindness.  Let  us  remain  here. 

With  much  love  from  your  affectionate  son, 

PHILIPPE. 

He  showed  this  to  Cousin  Sophie. 

"There;  we  can  mail  that  in  the  morning/' 

"Very  well/'  said  Cousin  Sophie.  "I  will 
add  a  word  to  it  myself,  so  leave  it  open." 

When  Philippe  had  gone  to  bed  she  wrote 
across  the  bottom  of  the  letter : 

You  see  how  the  boy  himself  feels  in  the  matter. 
After  all,  have  we  not  been  very  attached  to  each  other 
and  very  happy  together? 

While  Cousin  Sophie  wrote  this,  Genevieve 
in  her  own  room  was  setting  this  down  in  her 
diary  : 

I  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  Paris.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  city  in  the  world.  Cousin  Sophie  is 
right.  There  is  no  other  anywhere  like  it. 
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She  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  once.  She  was 
thoughtful  and  there  was  much  to  think  of. 
The  scene  at  supper  that  night  had  dislodged  a 
good  many  of  the  ideas  that  had  lately  come  to 
settle  in  her  mind.  After  all,  Cousin  Sophie 
was  perfectly  right.  Their  whole  duty  was  to 
cling  together.  Her  father  seemed  to  her  very 
far  away.  Cousin  Sophie  had  once  told  her 
with  that  mixture  of  fondness  and  blame  with 
which  she  so  often  spoke  of  her  brilliant  cousin, 
"Genevieve,  my  love,  your  father  is  adorable, 
he  would  make  the  very  birds  follow  him;  but 
he  is  like  Don  Quixote,38  bent  on  a  very  mad 
adventure,  seeking  for  things  that  cannot  be 
found,  ideals  that  can  never  be  fulfilled,  and 
neglecting  all  the  duties  at  home.  Look  how 
Don  Quixote  worried  his  niece  and  his  house- 
keeper and  the  curate  and  the  barber ! — all  of 
them  good  people,  content  to  stay  at  home  and 
do  their  duty!  While  he,  mind  you,  galli- 
vanted off  on  God  knows  what  mad  scheme." 

'Yes,  surely,"  Genevieve  told  herself,  "it  is 
better  for  Philippe  not  to  go  to  Aries.  I  should 
miss  him  fearfully.  We  shall  all  remain  here 
as  we  are.  Have  we  not  always  been  together  ? 
It  is  pleasanter  and  better  by  far."  Perhaps 
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she  felt  even  a  little  resentment  that  her  father, 
having  none  of  these  ideas,  had  wished  to  send 
Philippe  away  from  her  and  from  Cousin 
Sophie. 

So,  at  last,  she  fell  asleep.  But  in  her 
dreams  there  came  toward  her  Wanda,  and 
there  was  a  tall  dark  man  who  might  have  been 
Genevieve's  father,  and  who  lay  ill.  And 
then,  as  things  happen  in  dreams,  Wanda  was 
not  Wanda  at  all  but  a  shepherd  girl  with  a 
shepherd's  crook,  who  bent  over  the  sick  man 
and  said,  "But  you  suffer !"  and  the  sick  man 
replied,  "It  does  not  matter  that  I  suffer." 

Then  Mademoiselle  Mallet  appeared  from 
somewhere,  as  people  do  in  dreams,  and  held 
out  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  to  Genevieve — • 
as  blue  as  the  shepherd  girl's  eyes — and  said: 

"Do  not  forget  him." 


CHAPTER  X 

PARIS,    I    SALUTE   THEE 

44  TV  /fy  mother  has  written  a  note  to  your 

-LVJL  cousin  Sophie,"  said  Laure  to  Gene- 
vieve, one  day  at  school,  "to  ask  if  you  may  not 
come  with  Therese  and  me  to  walk  some  after- 
noon. Don't  you  remember  we  spoke  of  it?'3 

"Oh,  indeed,  yes,"  said  Genevieve,  "I  would 
dearly  love  to  go.  Sometimes  I  go  with  Del- 
phine,  sometimes  wTith  Cousin  Sophie,  but  I 
would  above  all  things  love  to  go  with  you  and 
Therese." 

Cousin  Sophie  consented  without  much  beg- 
ging and  so  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  April,  the 
day  before  Easter,  Therese  and  Laure  climbed 
the  steps  to  Cousin  Sophie's  apartment  and 
found  Genevieve  ready  and  eager. 

Therese  was  a  tall,  dark  woman,  with  the 
color  of  the  south  of  France  in  her  eyes  and 
hair.  She  thanked  Cousin  Sophie  in  her  fine 
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French  manner  for  the  extreme  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  having  Genevieve  with  them : 

"It  will  be,  Madame,  such  an  additional 
pleasure  for  Mademoiselle  Laure,  for  while  I 
do  all  I  can  to  make  Mademoiselle  Laure' s 
walks  pleasant,  of  course  I  enjoy  them  to  the 
utmost  myself,  yet  it  is  children  after  all  who 
understand  one  another.  And  Mademoiselle 
Genevieve  can  show  what  she  likes  best  in  this 
great  Paris  to  Mademoiselle  Laure.  It  will  be 
beautiful  for  Mademoiselle  Laure,  will  it  not?" 

"Oh,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  is 
quite  Genevieve's,"  said  Cousin  Sophie  cor- 
dially. 

"It  seems  a  very  happy  arrangement,"  said 
Therese,  "that  they  can  visit  together  in  this 
way,  out  in  the  lovely  sunshine  and  all  the  while 
in  the  company  of  Paris,  so  great,  so  beauti- 
ful a  city !" 

'Yes,  yes,  precisely,"  said  Cousin  Sophie, 
"nothing  could  be  better  than  Paris."  And 
mentally,  owing  to  Therese's  words  about 
Paris,  Cousin  Sophie  set  her  down  as  a  ca- 
pable woman  of  extreme  good  sense. 

Without  more  delay  they  bade  Cousin  Sophie 
adieu — though  Genevieve  excused  herself  to 
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run  back  from  the  hallway  to  ask  Cousin 
Sophie  a  whispered  question. 

"Cousin  Sophie,  may  I  not  invite  Therese 
and  Laure  to  come  into  the  pattiserie  there  on 
the  corner,  you  remember,  of  the  rue  Castig- 
lione  and  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  may  we  have 
some  hot  chocolates  and  little  cakes,  maybe 
an  eclair?  "With  my  spending  money,  you 
know/' 

"Yes,  yes.  It  is  a  folly,  no  doubt,  to  spend 
money  in  that  way,  but  a  pleasant  folly.  Run 
along.  Keep  no  one  waiting.'" 

The  children  walked  together,  sometimes  be- 
side Therese,  sometimes  a  few  steps  ahead  of 
her,  very  contented  and  delighted. 

"Now  it  is  vou  who  shall  choose  where  to 

w 

go/'  said  Laure.  "Shall  it  be  to  the  Champs 
Elysees  or  the  Tuileries.39  I  like  them  both. 
Anywhere  at  all." 

"Oh,  let  us  go,  then,  to  the  Tuileries." 
"Because,"  thought  Genevieve,  "that  will  be 
not  far  from  the  patisserie  and  at  the  right  mo- 
ment I  shall  suggest  it." 

But  as  they  walked  a  new  idea  came  to  her. 
If  they  went  on  down  the  rue  de  Rivoli  toward 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  turned  to  the 
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left,  and  down  the  little  street  which  led  to  the 
Place  Royale — Yes,  yes;  they  would  do  that! 

"Oh,  I  know  where  we  will  go.  I  am  to  be 
the  guide,  Therese?"  said  Genevieve. 

'Yes,  yes,  anywhere  at  all,  Mademoiselle," 
said  Therese.     "It  is  all  of  it  Paris." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  show  you 
something  wonderful." 

'Very  well  indeed,  anything  at  all!  I  shall 
be  pleased." 

"What  is  it?"  saidLaure. 

"Oh,  I  must  not  tell,"  said  Genevieve,  "but  I 
will  take  you  there  and  you  shall  see." 

"Is  it  a  picture  in  the  Louvre?  Is  it  the 
Apollo  gallery  there?  I  have  been  to  that." 

Genevieve  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  a  picture." 

"Is  it  the  great  statue  with  wings,  the  big 
Victory  of  Samothrace  there  on  the  stairway  of 
the  Louvre?" 

Genevieve  shook  her  head. 

"Is  it  Notre  Dame?"40 

"No." 

"The  Luxembourg?"41 

"No,  oh,  no;  those  are  too  far  away.  It  is 
not  a  great  way  from  Mademoiselle  Mallet's 
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school.     Only  it  is  over  in  the  other  direction. 
I  was  there  once.     I  think  I  can  find  it  again." 

"But  what  is  it?"  Laure  was  eager  to  know. 

"But  only  wait,  wait!  You  shall  see.  We 
are  a  long  way  from  it  yet/' 

They  walked  on  leisurely.  The  sun  was  so 
warm.  The  boulevards  were  full  of  people  in 
bright,  gay-colored  spring  clothes.  Most  of 
the  women  wore  very  high  heels  and  took 
rather  mincing  steps.  Laure  drew  Gene- 
vieve's  attention  to  one  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  tiny,  tiny  white  poodle  which  trotted  at 
the  end  of  a  long  chain.  When  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  street  the  little  poodle's  mis- 
tress, whose  high  heels  would  not  have  allowed 
her  to  stoop  over,  began  hauling  up  the  little 
white  poodle  at  the  end  of  his  chain  like  a 
bucket  out  of  a  well,  and  tucked  him  securely 
under  her  arm.  When  safely  across  the  street 
she  let  him  down  again  by  the  chain,  hand  over 
hand,  and  he  trotted  on  contented,  with  no  ob- 
jection to  this  method  of  being  lowered  and 
hauled  up  at  each  street  crossing. 

'Even  the  little  dogs  are  different/'  said 
Laure.  "And  I  like  all  these  little  tables  on  the 
sidewalk." 
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It  being  so  bright  a  day  the  little  sidewalk 
tables  in  front  of  the  restaurants  were  filled 
with  animated  people  talking,  gesticulating,  and 
the  waiters  went  here  and  there  among  them 
busily  carrying  bright-colored  liquids,  or  tiny 
cups.  A  flower  seller,  too,  with  a  flat  basket 
of  violets  went  in  and  out  among  them,  offering 
small  bunches  of  violets  for  sale. 

"Let  us  go  down  this  way,  shall  we  not,  past 
the  Madeleine?"  said  Therese.  "There  are  the 
flower  booths  there  to-day  for  the  Easter  offer- 
ings/' 

They  stopped  at  the  booths  and  bought  each 
of  them  a  bunch  of  flowers,  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  Madeleine 42  and  gave  them  to  one  of  the 
ushers  to  decorate  the  altars. 

The  children  waited  at  one  of  the  little  side 
chapels,  which  was  massed  with  hundreds  of 
bunches  of  flowers,  while  Therese  with  great 
devotion  knelt,  a  little  farther  off,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  prayer. 

Then  they  passed  again  under  the  church's 
door  and  down  the  steps  and  once  more  into  the 
gay  and  sunlit  streets. 

As  they  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the 
spring  breeze  tossed  the  spray  of  the  great 
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fountains  and  the  sun  fell  on  the  spray  in  rain- 
bows. Laure  paused  and  flung  back  her  hair 
and  drew  in  a  long  breath.  The  Champs 
Elysees  stretched  broad  and  beautiful,  its  trees 
clothed  in  fresh  spring  green,  on  up  to  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe. 

"Don't  you  like  this?"  said  Laure.  "I  do. 
I  like  it  better  than  any  part  of  Paris.'3 

"Yes.  I  like  it  very  much,  too/'  said  Gene- 
vieve. 

But  Therese,  with  a  solemn  face  managed 
to  cross  herself  quickly  as  they  passed  by  the 
center  of  the  open  square. 

'You  may  like  it,  Mademoiselle  Laure ;  but  I 
cannot  forget — I  can  never  forget,"  she  said, 
excusing  herself,  "that  there,  right  there,  stood 
the  guillotine.  I  cannot  get  used  to  this  great 
Paris  with  her  histories  and  stories  at  every 
step.  She  is  like  the  story-tellers  of  my  Prov- 
ence; they  tell  lovely  stories  to  soothe  the  ear, 
and  then!  sometimes,  one  to  curdle  the  blood 
and  to  make  you  afraid  to  awaken  at  night." 

'It  was  not  this  you  meant  to  show  me  ?"  said 
Laure. 

"No,  no,  it  is  farther  on/3 

They  strolled  on.     The  Tuileries  were  gay 
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with  children  rolling  hoops,  playing  at  games, 
or  walking  beside  their  nurses.  The  nurses 
wore  long  cloaks,  white  caps,  and  from  these 
floated  great  streamers  of  bright-colored  rib- 
bons, so  that  here  and  there  where  there  were 
many,  the  gardens,  though  lacking  flowers, 
looked  nevertheless  in  bloom,  with  the  gaudy 
and  pretty  colors. 

Under  some  of  the  trees  benches  were  gath- 
ered together  in  rows,  and  already  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a  little  bell  children  were  flocking  to  take 
their  places. 

"Shall  we  go  too?"  said  Genevieve.  "Do 
you  like  the  Punch  and  Judies  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  love  them !"  said  Laure. 

So  they  paid  their  pennies  and  took  their 
places  and  waited  for  the  performance  to  be- 
gin. Therese,  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  herself 
and  be  busy  at  the  same  moment,  took  from  her 
pocket  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  a  little  strip  of 
something  she  was  weaving  out  of  blue  silk 
threads  and  cardboard.  She  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  puppet  theater,  giving  only  a  little  glance 
now  and  then  to  the  handiwork,  at  which  her 
[fingers  nevertheless  worked  deftly. 

When  the  performance  was  over  and  the 
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woven  strip  restored  to  Therese's  pocket,  the 
three  sauntered  on  again  toward  the  Louvre 
and  at  last  out  into  the  rue  de  Rivoli. 

"Now  we  are  not  far  from  it,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. 

Laure  was  all  eagerness. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  guess  what  it  is." 

"Patience,  patience/'  said  Genevieve;  "you 
shall  see  soon  how  beautiful  it  is." 

Finally  they  made  one  turn  and  then  another, 
which  brought  them  into  an  open  space  where 
stood  an  equestrian  statue. 

There!"  said  Genevieve,  a  little  ring  of 
gladness  in  her  voice. 

"Where?"  Laure  said,  looking  at  the  statue. 

:'It  is  she!  She!  Don't  you  see!  It  is 
Jeanne  d'Arc !  Did  you  think  it  was  the  statue 
of  a  man  ?  Look,  it  is  not — it  is  she,  in  armor." 

Laure  looked  from  the  statue  to  Genevieve. 
She  was  not  only  puzzled,  she  was  perhaps  a 
little  vexed  as  well — almost  as  though  she  had 
been  tricked. 

'Well,  is  that  all  ?  I  don't  see  anything  won- 
derful about  that." 

It  was  now  Genevieve's  turn  to  be  puzzled 
She  looked  with  wide  eyes  at  Laure. 
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Well,  I  don't  see,"  said  Laure,  "that  she  is 
so  very  wonderful/3 

"Jeanne  d'Arc?  You  do  not  see  that 
Jeanne  d'Arc — " 

Laure  shook  her  head  rather  stolidly. 

"No,  she  was  a  French  girl  who  fought.  I 
know  that,  but — " 

Genevieve  turned  almost  passionately  to 
Therese. 

'Therese,— you  know  our  Jeanne  d'Arc,  you 
love  her/' 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Therese,  "a  very  beau- 
tiful young  girL  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
French—" 

"That  is  just  what  I  think,"  said  Laure,  with- 
out waiting  for  her  to  finish.  "I  think  the 
French  people  exaggerate  everything;  one 
would  suppose  there  was  nothing  but  France, 
no  city  but  Paris/' 

"It  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world !"  flashed 
Genevieve,  hurt  and  angry  and  loyal.  'There 
is  no  other  like  it,  none/' 

"There  are  other  great  cities,  too/'  said 
Laure.  "Oh,  I  don't  mean  it  is  not  great ;  but 
what  I  am  saying — " 

"What  you  are  saying,"  said  Genevieve,  al- 
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most  passionately,  "is  that  France  is  nothing! 
Nothing!  That  Paris  is  nothing!  That 
Jeanne  d'Arc — " 

"Come,  come,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve," 
said  Therese  gently,  "Mademoiselle  Laure  does 
not  love  Paris  as  a  French  person  would. 
Why  should  she?  That  is  our  privilege.  But 
she  loves  her  own  home  city  just  as  much,  no 
doubt." 

Laure  felt  guilty  at  this,  for  her  advocate 
was  giving  her  credit  for  a  devotion  she  never 
remembered  to  have  felt.  It  seemed  to  her 
useless,  almost  foolish,  all  this  enthusiasm  over 
a  city,  a  statue,  a  hero,  a  heroine. 

"And  for  her  own  heroes,"  continued 
Therese,  "of  course  I  do  not  know  them,  ex- 
cept Monsieur  Washington, — I  am  not  traveled 
in  my  mind, — but  no  doubt  for  him  it  seems  to 
her  at  times  she  would  be  willing  to  die,  as  you 
would  for  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  d'Arc,  would 
you  not,  were  she  here?" 

Laure  felt  even  more  guilty.  She  had  in- 
deed at  school  even  felt  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  not  such  a  very  interesting  hero,  after 
all,  compared  with  some  of  the  more  romantic 
kings  and  queens.  Certainly  she  had  never 
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had  such  a  feeling  for  him  as  Therese  described 
or  as  that  which  Genevieve  had  for  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

"Oh,  I  would  die  for  Jeanne  d'Arc,  yes!" 
said  Genevieve ;  "I  would  follow  her  anywhere, 
anywhere  at  all" 

"Well,  I  would  not,"  said  Laure  stolidly. 

'There,  you  see,  Therese/'  said  Genevieve; 
"they  do  not  care,  the  Americans,  as  we  do." 

"No?"  said  Therese  gently.  "And  if  they 
do  not?  That  is  God's  good  way,  my  dear. 
He  has  many  sons  and  daughters,,  You  would 
not  have  them  all  alike.  Each  loves,  no  doubt, 
but  differently  and  elsewhere/3 

Genevieve  under  Therese's  explanation  felt 
her  indignation  slipping  away  a  little. 

"Now,  for  myself,"  continued  Therese.  "I 
have  always  thought  how  good  and  wise  it  was 
for  the  good  God  to  arrange  things  in  so  varied 
a  manner.  How  else  could  life  be  so  beautiful. 
And  with  friendship  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Come,  let  us  take  one  look  at  dear  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  then  let  us  go  back  and  sit 
in  the  sunshine  in  the  Tuileries;  we  can  talk 
as  we  go.53 

She  went  a  few  steps  nearer  to  the  statue  of 
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Jeanne  d'Arc  and  looked  up  at  it  earnestly. 
The  children  looked  also. 

The  beautiful  figure  of  the  heroine,  toes 
pointed  down  in  her  stirrups,  seemed  almost 
conscious  of  them  as  they  gazed. 

Then  Therese  moved  her  handkerchief  in  a 
little  movement  of  reverent  salutation. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  d'Arc,  I  salute 
you — for  a  brave  and  beautiful  young  person. 
Help  us,  now  that  you  are  gone  to  Heaven,  to 
do  our  duty  well,  for  one  may  pray  to  you  al- 
most as  to  the  saints.  Come/'  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  children;  and  they  went  toward  the 
Tuileries  gardens. 

"Now,  what  was  it  that  I  was  saying?"  said 
Therese.  "Oh,  yes,  I  was  speaking  of  friend- 
ship. Yes,  you  have  noticed  in  the  best  friend- 
ships, too,  the  friends  are  never  quite  alike.  So 
I,  for  one,  bless  God  for  variety.  They  tell  me 
your  America  has  wonders  we  do  not  even 
dream  of,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Laure. 

"Great  plains,  great  mountains,  and  room, 
plenty  of  room  for  everyone.  A  country  so 
wide,  so  grand  it  could  put  all  of  France  in  one 
of  its  tiny  pockets.  And  yet,  France,  not  hav- 
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ing  much  land,  has  other  things  very  grand 
also.  It  has  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  heart, 
and  such  beautiful  objects  that  men  have  fash- 
ioned with  their  hands/' 

"What  things  do  you  mean?"  said  Laure. 

"Art,  my  dear,  beautiful  things  of  art,  and 
the  love  of  the  beautiful — these  belong  to 
France/' 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Laure  was  wondering  how  Therese  should 
know  of  things  of  this  sort  or  care  for  them, — 
for,  after  all,  Therese  was  only  a  French  maid, 
and  one  does  not  expect  these  things. 

As  though  to  answer  her  wondering,  Therese 
said  at  this  moment : 

"I  know  about  such  things  because  my  father 
was  a  stone-cutter,  not  merely  the  kind  who 
cuts  blocks,  but  he  cut  garlands  and  dolphins 
and  other  things.  I  could  point  them  out  to 
you  on  some  of  the  buildings  there  in  Mar- 
seilles, not  so  far  from  my  old  home,  where  he 
worked.  It  was  he  who  used  to  talk  to  me  of 
art.  He  loved  Michael  Angelo,43  he  had  read 
about  him  and  he  used  to  say  to  me,  'I  shall 
never  be  a  Michael  Angelo ;  but  Michael  Angelo 
cut  stone  at  first,  also,  so  I  tell  myself  I  must 
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be  worthy  to  be  a  brother  stone-cutter  to  him. 
For  you  see,"  she  explained,  "Michael  Angelo, 
though  he  was  no  Frenchman,  was  my  father's 
hero,  even  as  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  the 
heroine  of  Mademoiselle  Genevieve.  It  is 
necessary  in  life  to  have  a  hero,  a  heroine,  one 
cannot  keep  the  heart  warm  without  it." 

They  had  come  to  a  bench  in  a  sunny  spot. 

"Shall  we  sit  here  for  a  while?"  said  Therese, 
"and  I  will  work,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  the 
beautiful  things  in  France  and  in  America,  the 
beautiful  different  things  that  shall  make  you 
friends,  and  you  will  promise  me  not  to  mis- 
judge each  other  ever  again." 

"No,  we  will  not  quarrel  again,"  said  Gene- 
vieve generously. 

"Oh,  no,  we  will  not,"  said  Laure.  "I  did 
not  mean  that  Paris  is  not  beautiful." 

With  a  little  impulsive  movement,  more  like 
Genevieve  than  herself,  yet  altogether  sincere 
and  lovely,  Laure  fluttered  her  handkerchief  to- 
ward the  Paris  of  gardens  and  palaces  and 
monuments  and  boulevards  that  lay  about  her. 

"Paris,  I  salute  thee!" 

Genevieve's  eyes  shone  and  she  waved  a 
salute  also,  while  Therese's  dark  eyes  smiled  at 
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them  both  and  her  busy  fingers  continued  their 
work. 

"Therese,"  said  Genevieve,  uy°u  have  not 
told  us  yet  who  is  your  hero.  Let  us  guess.  Is 
it  Napoleon?" 

Therese  shook  her  head. 

"Who  is  it  then  ?     Let  me  see — " 

"My  hero  is  very  much  my  own,  Made- 
moiselle Genevieve,"  said  Therese.  'You 
would  not  know  him." 

"Tell  us,  oh,  tell  us,  Therese,"  urged  Gene- 
vieve. 

"He  is  only  my  father,"  said  Therese. 

The  children  waited. 

"And  he  was,  as  I  told  you,  but  a  stone-cut- 
ter," she  continued.  "But  he  had  a  noble  soul, 
a  soul  that  did  not  forget  to  be  a  brother  to 
Michael  Angelo." 

"He  is  not  living,"  said  Genevieve. 

"Yes,  he  still  lives  in  Provence,  but  he  is 
not  his  old  self.  No,  you  see,  he  had  much 
sorrow.  He  had  a  way  of  meeting  sorrow 
without  a  word.  It  was  as  though  it  made 
him  dumb.  And  because  of  that,  and  because 
where  they  thought  he  should  have  been  weep- 
ing he  talked  of  ordinary  things,  they  said  he 
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had  no  heart — he  who  had  a  so  much  greater 
heart  than  any  of  them.  You  see,  if  one  dif- 
fers from  the  world's  ways  then  one  will  be 
misunderstood.  Because  he  shed  no  tears  they 
said,  'He  does  not  sorrow.'  And  all  the  while 
his  heart  wept  and  wept,  and  could  not  stop/' 

"But  about  what  did  he  weep  ?"  said  Laure. 

"It  was  about  my  mother.  She  died  while 
he  was  away.  He  had  planned  to  leave  St. 
Menet  and  to  come  to  Paris,  where  he  could 
succeed  better ;  and  she  died  while  he  was  gone. 
And  then  the  people  who  did  not  understand, — 
of  whom  there  are  always  so  many, — began 
saying  he  did  not  love  her,  this  Marie  who  was 
my  mother,  else  he  never  would  have  left  her. 
But  she  did  not  blame  him,  though  at  the  time 
she  begged  him  not  to  go.  She  loved  him  en- 
tirely. Then,  as  she  saw  that  her  neighbors 
had  begun  to  blame  him  and  knowing  that  she 
must  die,  she  called  my  cousin  Zephine,  the 
mother  of  my  cousin  Jacqueline,  and  she  begged 
her:  'When  he  returns,  tell  him  that  though 
the  little  world  which  does  not  know,  blamed 
him,  Michael  Angelo  and  I,  do  not.'  Yes,  that 
is  the  message  she  left  for  him  and  with  it  all 
her  love,  which  was  great. 
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"So  my  cousin  Zephine  told  him,  but  his 
heart  wept  all  the  while,  though  his  eyes  re- 
mained dry.  And  the  world  and  those  who 
were  small  of  soul  blamed  him." 

The  children  were  silent,  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  but  it  was  Therese  herself  who  spoke. 

"Oh,  my  dears,  blame  no  one  merely  because 
he  does  not  think  as  you  think  and  act  as  you 
act.  Love  one  another.  They  wanted  my 
father  to  do  as  they  would  have  done.  But  his 
soul  would  not  fit  in  the  places  where  theirs 
found  room  enough.  Souls,  like  countries,  are 
different.  Ah,  my  dears,  never  quarrel,  be- 
cause others  do  not  like  the  same  things  that 
you.  like." 

"Oh,  Therese,"  said  Genevieve,  all  warmth 
and  penitence,  "have  I  not  told  you  we  are 
never  going  to  quarrel  again,  Laure  and  I? 
We  are  the  best  of  friends,  are  we  not, 
Laure  ?" 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  be,"  said  Laure, 
warmly  too.  "And  Therese  is  right." 

"But  Therese,  what  then  happened?  You 
did  not  tell  us." 

"Well,"  said  Therese,  looking  out  across  the 
gardens 'with  thoughtful  eyes,  "he  became  ill, 
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and  then  in  his  illness  he  was  able  to  speak  of 
his  sorrow,  but  in  no  clear  fashion,  and  of  my 
mother  and  of  the  blame  of  his  neighbors  and, 
most  of  all,  he  spoke  of  Michael  Angelo,  so 
that  at  times  he  even  forgets  what  he  is  and 
thinks  himself  Michael  Angelo.  He  has  suf- 
fered much,  my  father.  I  call  them  God's 
friends,  those  whom  the  world  blames  and  can- 
not understand.  But  he  has  his  friends  still. 
My  mother  loves  him  still,  from  Heaven;  and 
Michael  Angelo,  I  think;  and  God,  it  is  certain 
— three  good  friends." 

"And,  oh,  Therese,  you — you  also/'  said 
Genevieve,  "you  also  love  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Therese,  "I  love  him  as  you  love 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  suffered  for 
France.  These  others  suffer  for  a  Country  of 
the  soul  that  we  cannot  always  see,  but  that  is 
real  to  them.  They  accused  Jeanne  of  neglect- 
ing her  duty,  Mademoiselle,  because  she  would 
not  stay  there  in  Domremy.  Did  they  not?" 

'Yes,  they  did,"  said  Genevieve. 

'Well,  they  accused  my  father  of  the  same 
thing,"  said  Therese,  "and  your  Jeanne  wanted 
to  save  France,  and  my  father  wanted  to  be  a 
better  brother  to  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  not 
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always  the  people  of  your  world  and  mine  who 
do  their  duty  who  are  the  best  and  noblest.  I 
mend  and  sew,  I  send  money  home  each  month ; 
they  would  tell  you,  no  doubt,  that  I  do  my 
duty.  I  try  to.  But  my  father  has  the  larger 
soul. — I  care  for  a  few  people  who  are  dear  to 
me.  But  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful, 
Mademoiselle  Genevieve,  in  that,  it  is  only  a 
very  simple  and  natural  thing,  with  plenty  of 
rewards.  But  he  carries  the  world  in  his 
heart,  and  is  a  brother  to  Michael  Angelo. 
Lives  are  different.  It  is  best  so.  It  is  God's 
way." 

"Like  countries,"  said  Laure. 

"Yes,  exactly,  Mademoiselle  Laure,  France 
one,  America  another,  and  Italy,  not  far  from 
my  beloved  Provence,  Italy  where  lived  Michael 
Angeio,  another,  and  all  b(  'itiful  each  day  in 
God's  sunrising.  It  is  only  ^nose  whose  hearts 
are  untraveled  who  insist  that  everyone  shall 
think  as  they  do,  act  as  they  would  act,  and  love 
the  little  land  of  their  own  lives  best." 

"But  you  love  Provence,  Therese,  you  have 
said  so,"  said  Genevieve. 

"Yes,  better  than  any;  but  I  say  to  myself, 
'Beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  but  a  little  corner  of 
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France — and  France,  even  France,  but  a  little 
corner  of  the  world,  and  the  world,  they  tell 
me — even  the  world — so  the  great  men  say — - 
only  one  of  God's  very  many  stars.  You  see, 
Mademoiselle  ?  I  look  up  at  the  stars  at  night 
sometimes  and  think  of  that." 

Laure  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  looking  out 
through  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries.  Therese' s 
words  made  her  feel  solemn.  How  strange  it 
was  and  how  true,  no  doubt,  all  this  that 
Therese  was  saying.  Yes,  more  and  more  she 
liked  these  French  people  who  treated  her  not 
as  though  she  were  a  little  girl  but  one  of  them- 
selves, and  talked  to  her  as  though  she  were 
grown  up. 

Therese  broke  off  the  blue  silk  threads  with 
which  she  had  been  working  so  busily  and 
spread  the  little  strip  of  work  on  her  knee. 

There,  it  is  finished/' 

"What  is  it?"  said  Genevieve. 

'It  is  nothing  but  a  little  bookmark,  an 
entirely  little  bookmark  for  Mademoiselle 
Laure." 

"Oh,  but,  Therese,  how  good  of  you!"  said 
Laure,  genuinely  pleased. 

"But,  it  is  nothing  at  all,  just  nothing  at  all," 
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said  Therese,  "a  little  bookmark,  so  that  back 
in  America  some  day  you  will  come  across  it  in 
a  book  and  you  will  tell  a  little  friend  of  yours 
over  there,  maybe,  that  Therese  wove  it  for 
you,  out  of  blue  threads  and  her  love." 

"Indeed,  I  shall  keep  it  always !"  said  Laure, 
taking  it.  "And,  oh,  Therese,  what  have  you 
woven  in  it?" 

"Oh,  I  have  woven  in  it  a  little  motto,"  said 
Therese,  brushing  the  blue  threads  from  her 
lap.  "It  says,  you  see,  'Petite  Laure  soit  benie.' 
Just  a  wish  that  the  good  God  may  bless  you, 
that  is  all." 

The  two  children  bent  over  it. 

"But,  dear  Therese,  it  is  beautiful,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"Come,  come!"  said  Therese,  her  cheeks  pink 
with  pleasure,  "is  it  not  getting  late?  Shall 
we  not  be  going?" 

"Oh,  Therese,  listen,"  said  Genevieve,  "I 
have  a  plan.  You  and  Laure  will  come  with 
me.  Do  not  say  no.  On  our  way  home  we 
pass  by  the  patissiere  on  the  rue  de  Rivoli  at  the 
corner  of  the  rue  Castiglione.  We  will  stop 
and  get  some  chocolate  and  little  cakes.  My 
cousin  Sophie  said  we  might." 
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"But  by  all  means,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve. 
It  would  be  delightful!" 

So  they  went  on  down  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
Laure  and  Genevieve  arm  in  arm,  running 
ahead  sometimes  to  look  in  the  shop  windows 
under  the  arcades,  and  so  they  came  at  last  to 
the  patisserie. 

Genevieve  turned  the  knob  and  pressed 
against  the  heavy  door  to  open  it.  She  was 
met  by  a  delicious  aroma  compounded  of  a  hun- 
dred odors  of  delicious  things. 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  bakeshop !"  said  Laure  as 
they  stepped  inside.  "See  all  the  darling  little 
cakes !" 

Each  of  them  was  given  a  plate  and  a  fork, 
and  they  went  about  helping  themselves  to 
whatever  cakes  they  liked  best.  The  two  chil- 
dren had  a  great  time  indeed,  choosing  among 
so  many  delicious  and  curious  looking  confec- 
tions. But  at  last,  having  made  their  choice, 
they  went  to  one  of  the  several  little  round 
tables,  where  hot  chocolate  was  served  to 
them. 

"Do  they  not  watch  you  at  all,"  said  Laure, 
"to  see  what  you  take?" 

"No,    not   at   all,"    said   Genevieve.     "You 
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take  and  eat  what  you  like  and  then  you  tell 
them  afterward." 

"I  think  it  is  very  courteous/'  said  Laure, 
nibbling  the  icing  from  a  delectable  little  cake. 

When  they  went  into  the  street  again,  the 
afternoon  was  well  over,  the  lights  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  were  beginning  to  bloom  in  the  dusk  liks 
yellow  daffodils. 

Therese  and  Laure  took  Genevieve  home  end 
bade  her  good-by. 

Genevieve  hurried  up-stairs  to  the  apart- 
ment, remembering  that  she  had  much  to  tell 
Philippe.  She  made  up  her  mind,  though,  to 
tell  him  only  of  the  friendship,  not  of  the  dis- 
agreement, she  would  tell  him  too  about 
Therese,  and  Michael  the  stone-cutter. 

Philippe  met  her  at  the  door. 

"I'll  bet  you  can  never  guess  what  I  have  to 
tell  you." 

"No— What  is  it?"  said  Genevieve.  "Is  it 
again  about  school?" 

"Well,  guess." 

"No,  I  cannot." 

"But  try." 

"No,  tell  me!     Do  not  tease.     What  is  it?" 

Madame   Bonnard   was   there,   it   appears, 
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spending  the  afternoon  with  Cousin  Sophie. 
She  came  into  the  hall  now,  and  Genevieve  ran 
to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"You  have  had  a  happy  afternoon,  my  Gene- 
vieve?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Madame  Bonnard,  a  beautiful  af- 
ternoon, altogether  beautiful." 

"Madame  Bonnard,"  said  Philippe,  flinging 
his  arm  about  her  and  taking  a  gay  little  step  or 
two.  "Is  it  not  so?"  His  eyes  shone. 

"What?"  said  Genevieve. 

"Is  it  not  so  that  I  am,  after  all,  going  to 
Aries,  on  Monday!" 

Madame  Bonnard  put  her  finger  to  her  lips : 

"Do  not  speak  of  it  too  joyously,  my  Phi- 
lippe," she  said  softly,  "your  cousin  Sophie  is 
sad." 


CHAPTER  XI 

A    NEW    PLEASURE 

IT  seemed  to  Genevieve  as  though  nothing 
could  ever  be  very  worth  while  again, 
with  Philippe  gone  to  Aries.  How  dreadfully 
dull  the  apartment  was!  Then,  too,  Cousin 
Sophie  went  about  with  never  a  smile,  and 
often  with  red  eyes.  If  Philippe's  name  was 
mentioned  her  tears  would  spill  over. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  loneliness  that  Genevieve 
felt,  she  could  not  help  feeling,  too,  that  Phi- 
lippe might  be  having  all  kinds  of  pleasures  in 
Aries  at  the  home  of  her  father's  friend,  Pro- 
fessor de  Lorbe,  and  experiences  more  fresh 
and  unusual  than  could  come  to  her  in  Paris. 
It  must  be  very  new  and  interesting,  all  of  it, 
and  Philippe  had  already  written  that  he  liked 
Professor  de  Lorbe  and  that  Madame  de  Lorbe 
was  nearly  (not  quite  of  course,  but  nearly)  as 
nice  as  Madame  Bonnard.  And  the  boys  with 
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whom  he  was  thrown,  six  of  them  altogether, 
were  jolly  good  fellows ;  he  liked  this  school  and 
his  studies  very  much  indeed,  and  his  little 
room  under  the  dormer  roof  was  warm  but  all 
his  own,  and  he  had  many  new  books. 

Not  that  Genevieve  did  not  love  Made- 
moiselle Mallet's  school.  She  would  not  have 
exchanged  it  for  any  other  school  in  the  world, 
but  there  was  something  enviable,  too,  in  be- 
ing off  on  a  journey  to  Aries  and  being  espe- 
cially tutored  in  the  house  of  a  professor  and 
besides,  besides — oh,  well,  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, no  doubt,  was  loneliness. 

Therese  guessed  this,  and  she  and  Laure 
came  often  to  ask  Cousin  Sophie  if  Genevieve 
might  go  for  walks  with  them. 

At  Genevieve's  question  Cousin  Sophie 
would  say  wearily : 

'Yes,  yes;  where  you  like,  my  dear.  Mr 
spirit  is  quite  broken  since  Philippe  is  gone. 
If  it  gives  you  pleasure,  go  by  all  means.  For 
me,  I  cannot  bear  to  go  anywhere.  I  can  but 
stay  here  at  home  remembering  him  in  every 
moment.  Everything  reminds  me  of  him — a 
cravat,  a  pair  of  stockings,  his  old  shoes,  the 
cap  he  did  not  take,  all  of  them." 
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Oh,  she  could  have  wept  her  heart  out  over 
them  all  anew  each  day. 

"What  good  is  it,"  she  told  herself,  "to  have 
suffered  for  these  two,  day  and  night  to  have 
thought  of  them,  to  have  carried  them  in  my 
heart,  only  to  have  this  happen?  Why  was  I 
born  to  suffer  like  this  and  to  have  the  heart 
within  me  turned  into  a  lump  of  stone?  And 
for  what,  for  what  ?— an  absurd  idea  that  they 
must  be  fitted  for  life.  What  to  do!  What 
to  do !  Is  anything  better  than  love,  love  and 
a  family  united?  And  all  this  comes  of  my 
cousin  Pierre's  science,  his  broad  ideas  of  edu- 
cation and  of  living  a  life  helpful  to  many. 
Many,  many !  For  me  there  are  but  two,  only 
two." 

So  the  poor  woman  endured  a  very  real  suf- 
fering. 

Madame  Bonnard  came  often  and  sometimes 
Cousin  Sophie  would  go  out  to  drive  with  her, 
but  more  frequently  would  beg  off  with  a  sad 
little  shake  of  the  head. 

"Nothing  is  the  same  to  me.     I  cannot." 

But  one  day  something  occurred  in  which 
even  Cousin  Sophie  took  an  interest. 

When  Genevieve  came  home  that  afternoon 
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and  flung  her  books  down,  Madame  Bonnard 
was  there  with  her  eyes  shining. 

"Have  we  not  charming  news  for  Genevieve, 
Cousin  Sophie?" 

fls  it  about  Philippe?" 

'No,  but  I  believe  your  cousin  Sophie  has  a 
charming  long  letter  from  him  also,  all  about 
Aries." 

"Then  what  is  it,  please,  that  you  have  to 
tell  me,  Madame  Bonnard?" 

"A  note  to  your  cousin  Sophie  from  Mrs. 
Fenton." 

"About  what?" 

"About  the  children's  ball  at  the  Grand 
Opera." 

'Yes?"  said  Genevieve,  now  eager;  "but 
what  about  it?" 

"Mrs.  Fenton  wishes  Laure  to  go  to  it,  and 
she  has  asked  me  to  ask  your  cousin  Sophie  if 
you  may  go  also.  She  says  she  has  not  spoken 
of  it  to  Laure,  and  will  not  do  so  until  she  learns 
whether  you  may  go." 

"Oh,  but  may  I,  may  I,  Cousin  Sophie?" 

'Yes,  certainly,"  said  Cousin  Sophie,  as 
though  there  could  never  have  been  any  dispute 
about  it,  so  why  all  this  eagerness. 
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"Oh,  but  how  beautiful,  how  beautiful!" 
And  Genevieve  clapped  her  hands  for  joy. 

"But  you  see  it  is  a  fancy-dress  ball,  so  there 
must  be  a  costume  thought  of.  What  shall  it 
be?" 

This  was  more  delightful  still. 

"Oh,  Madame  Bonnard,  I  do  not  know." 

"Well,  let  us  see :  Carmen,  a  gypsy  that  is, 
or  a  Normandy  goose-girl,  or  a  Pierrette.44 
Would  any  of  those  do  ?" 

"Oh,  a  Pierrette — no,  a  goose-girl!  Oh, 
what  shall  I  be?  What  is  Laure  to  be?" 

"I  do  not  know.  It  has  probably  not  been 
decided.  To-morrow  when  you  see  her  at 
school  you  can  find  out." 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  consulta- 
tion with  Laure,  with  Mademoiselle  Mallet, 
Wanda,  Therese  and  Madame  Bonnard,  it  was 
decided  that  Genevieve  should  go  as  a  Nor- 
mandy goose-girl. 

"But  what  about  the  goose?"  said  Genevieve. 

"I  myself  shall  see  to  the  making  of  the 
goose,"  said  Madame  Bonnard.  "I  know  ex- 
actly how  one  should  be  made.  We  shall  need 
cotton  batting  and  some  wire.  Oh,  yes,  trust 
the  goose  altogether  to  me." 
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Laure's  dress,  it  seems,  was  to  be  made  of 
American  flags  of  a  soft  silk.  Her  stockings 
were  to  be  red  and  white  and  her  slippers  blue, 
of  a  blue  like  the  field  of  the  flag. 

So  the  days  went  by,  full  of  plans.  Mrs. 
Fenton  and  Madame  Bonnard  went  about  shop- 
ping busily.  Madame  Tontine  came  to  the 
apartment  to  make  Genevieve's  dress,  and 
sewed  and  told  stories  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  as  only  Madame  Tontine  could  tell  them, 
bit  off  threads  and  put  light  touches  here  or 
there,  here  a  pin,  there  a  stitch,  and  the  pretty 
peasant  costume  grew  all  the  while  under  her 
fingers,  somewhat  as  Eastern  wonders  grow 
under  Eastern  magicians'  fingers. 

Here  was  indeed  something  about  which  to 
write  to  Philippe.  "Philippe,  I  am  going  to 
the  children's  ball  at  the  Grand  Opera!  Do 
you  not  wish  you  were  here  also?" 

Meantime  Philippe  wrote  letters  that  Cousin 
Sophie  waited  for  with  that  longing  with  which 
the  sorrowing  await  the  dawn.  She  devoured 
them  near-sightedly  when  they  came,  on  to  the 
very  end,  and  sometimes  twice  over  before  they 
were  handed  over  to  be  read  by  others.  Later 
she  tucked  them  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and 
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long  after  Delphine  was  in  bed  and  Genevieve 
asleep,  sat  reading  them  over  again.  Often  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  for  the  tears  could  not  be  kept 
back.  Her  life  seemed  such  a  lost  thing  with 
Philippe  away. 

"Quite  as  though,"  said  Delphine  to  herself, 
"he  were  dead  and  gone  to  Heaven.  Whereas 
it  is  only  to  Aries.  And  no  doubt  the  poor  lit- 
tle fellow  is  having  quite  a  good  time  in  his  own 
way/3 

Twice  a  week  Cousin  Sophie  wrote  to  her 
brother  Henri,  and  his  letters  came  regularly 
as  well. 

Between  these  two,  much  alike  and  congenial 
in  many  ways,  there  was  this  strong  bond  of 
caring  for  the  children ;  so  that  if  Cousin  Henri 
did  not  hear  every  day  or  two  how  the  children 
were  he  was  full  of  all  manner  of  alarms. 
Over  their  love  and  interest  and  responsibility 
as  to  the  children  these  two  warmed  their  hands 
daily  and  kept  their  hearts  from  growing 
chilled. 

"It  would  delight  you,  simply  and  entirely  de- 
light you,  my  dear  brother/'  Cousin  Sophie 
would  write,  "to  see  how  pretty  Genevieve  is 
grown/' 
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And  in  return  would  come  this: 

"Yes,  it  does  delight  me  exceedingly. 
Beauty  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  woman.  But 
has  Philippe  no  good  looks  ?" 

Or  Cousin  Sophie's  mood  would  be  of  Phi- 
lippe : 

"He  is  so  keen,  so  clever,  so  altogether  ador- 
able; positively  there  is  not  his  like  the  whole 
world  over/' 

And  having  spent  a  sleepless  night  over  this, 
Cousin  Henri  would  write  in  his  extremely  deli- 
cate and  fine  hand,  like  a  woman's : 

"It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  you  are 
growing  partial  to  Philippe.  It  has  always  im- 
pressed me  that  Genevieve  is  extraordinarily 
clever.  In  some  ways  more  clever  than  Phi- 
lippe." 

So  they  contended  with  each  other  and  with 
themselves,  with  a  kind  of  perpetual  rivalry, 
as  though  in  all  the  world  these  two  alone  ex- 
isted. And  had  anyone  pointed  out  such  a 
thing  as  that  to  them  Cousin  Sophie's  answer 
would  have  been  quick  and  sharp: 

uNor  are  there  others,  not  for  us,  or  ever 
could  be — not  the  world  over." 

And  Cousin  Henri  would  have  said : 
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"Are  they  not  our  only  sunshine?  All  we 
live  for?  What  else  is  there,  I  ask  you? 
What  else  ?" 

Meantime  preparations  for  the  ball  at  the 
Opera  were  finished,  and  the  day  of  the  ball 
actually  dawned,  though  it  had  at  times  seemed 
to  Genevieve  it  never  would;  and  a  day,  too, 
that  was  bright  and  sunshiny,  warm  and  full 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  spring. 

"You  could  hardly  dream,"  wrote  Cousin  Sophie 
that  night  to  her  brother,  "of  how  beautiful,  how  al- 
together beautiful  she  was,  our  Genevieve.  Her  great 
dark  eyes,  her  clear  skin,  her  red  lips,  and  that  little 
air  of  loveliness  she  has !" 

Which  letter  Cousin  Henri  read  and  reread, 
treasured  in  his  left  breast  pocket  all  day,  per- 
fectly delighted  with  it ;  but  wrote  in  reply  late 
that  night  after  his  long  ledgers  were  all  added 
up: 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  she  was  eas- 
ily the  most  beautiful  of  all.  There  is  no  one  like  her. 
These  are  things  it  is  folly  not  to  admit.  But  if  Phi- 
lippe had  been  there  it  is  perfectly  certain  he  would 
have  been  very  handsome,  also,  in  a  costume  of  some 
sort.  This  is  what  comes  of  sending  him  away  to 
Aries.  To  Aries !  Good  God !  All  that  distance ! 
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To  which  Cousin  Sophie  replied : 

I  have  written  the  children's  father  about  the  ball. 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  point  out  what  you  recognize, 
too,  that  Philippe  by  being  away  misses  this  very 
highly  educative  experience. 

To  Genevieve  she  said  at  the  very  last  and  to 
Therese,  who  had  been  sent  by  Mrs.  Fenton  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Fenton  and  Laure  were  waiting 
in  the  carriage  below: 

'You  see  what  comes   of  going -away  to 
Aries ;  and  what  comes  of  remaining  in  Paris." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    HERO    OF    FRANCE 

WHEN  she  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  goose,  amid  exclamations  of  admira- 
tion and  delight  from  Mrs.  Fenton  and  Laure, 
was  put  safely  in  the  arms  of  Therese,  Gene- 
vieve was  all  eagerness  to  see  Laure's  costume. 

Laure  threw  back  her  cloak  that  Genevieve 
might  see  the  pretty  dress  of  stars  and  stripes. 

"Oh,  how  pretty!  And  what  are  those  on 
your  shoulders,  Laure?" 

"They  are  epaulettes.  Mother  made  them. 
In  the  middle  of  one  is  sewed  a  tiny  unmounted 
photograph  of  Washington  and  on  the  other 
one  of  Lafayette.'3 

"Oh,  but  how  charming!" 

"It  was  not  alone  out  of  courtesy  to  France/' 
said  Mrs.  Fenton,  smiling,  "but  also  because 
Ernest  calls  you  the  Marquis  of  Lafayette, 
Genevieve,  and  he  calls  Laure  General  Wash- 
ington, is  it  not  so  ?" 
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Genevieve  nodded. 

"Oh,  yes — and  we  call  each  other  that,  too, 
sometimes,  do  we  not,  Laure,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral?" 

"Yes,  we  do,  my  dear  Marquis,"  laughed 
Laure.  "But  let  me  see  your  costume  better." 

Genevieve  displayed  as  well  as  she  could  the 
pretty  Norman  peasant's  costume. 

"It  is  quite  exact.  Madame  Bonnard  says 
so.  And  she  allowed  me  to  wear  this  string 
of  beads  that  belonged  to  a  little  Norman  peas- 
ant girl  she  knew  well  long  ago.  And  see,  I 
am  to  knit,  if  I  feel  like  it,  as  I  tend  my  geese!" 
And  Genevieve  took  out  of  a  large  pocket  a 
piece  of  knitting  already  well  begun. 

At  this  moment  attention  was  called  to  the 
goose,  which  Therese  held  as  though  it  had 
been,  as  she  declared,  "the  little  King  of 
Rome,"  and  which  she  nevertheless  called  "My 
beautiful  turkey,"  with  so  much  affection  and 
tenderness  that  everyone  laughed. 

"I  never  saw  a  finer  goose!"  said  Mrs. 
Fenton  smilingly. 

"Madame  Bonnard  made  it,"  said  Genevieve. 
"Madame  Bonnard  can  do  anything.  Dear 
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Madame  Fenton,"  and  she  gave  a  little  light 
bounce  upon  the  carriage  seat  and  clapped  her 
hands  together  softly,  "I  feel  exactly  like  a 
feather,  I  really  do!" 

"Have  a  care,  have  a  care/'  said  Therese 
softly,  "not  to  blow  away/' 

Laure  laughed  and  Mrs.  Fenton  smiled,  and 
only  the  goose  remained  grave.  How  gay,  how 
gay  it  was  to  be  going  to  a  ball,  to  a  ball  in 
Paris  at  the  Grand  Opera ! 

The  carriage  bowled  along  smoothly  down 
one  street  after  another,  at  last  around  by  the 
Madeleine,  down  the  boulevard  des  Italiens, 
then  into  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs  and  down 
the  rue  de  la  Paix,  that  being  at  that  time  less 
crowded,  and  so  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Avenue 
de  TOpera.  As  they  approached  the  Opera 
itself  the  crowd  of  carriages  was  such  that 
they  were  obliged  to  go  slowly,  then  finally  to 
draw  up  altogether,  waiting  in  line  for  their 
turn.  In  the  open  plaza  in  front  of  the  Opera 
a  large  crowd  had  collected  to  see  the  carriages 
drive  up  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  children 
descending  from  them,  and  to  watch  them  go 
up  the  pathway  which  had  been  kept  clear,  then 
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at  last  up  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House  itself, 
down  which  had  been  laid  a  wide  strip  of  crim- 
son carpet. 

The  children  waited  eagerly,  impatiently, 
anxious  for  the  moment  yet  almost  dreading 
it,  when  it  should  be  their  turn.  The  horses 
advanced  step  by  step.  Then  at  last  the  open- 
ing was  reached,  a  policeman  turned  the  knob 
of  the  door,  and  swinging  the  door  wide  seemed 
to  be  inviting  them  to  descend. 

The  children,  at  Mrs.  Fenton's  bidding,  got 
out  first.  There  were  little  murmurs  from  the 
onlookers.  After  Mrs.  Fenton,  Therese  got 
out,  very  sober  and  important,  carrying  the 
goose.  Some  street  children  seeing  it  cried  out 
with  delight: 

"See  the  goose!  Look  at  the  great  white 
goose !" 

"And  look,  look!     The  American  flag!" 

The  children  hurried  on,  with  their  heads 
down  a  little  as  though  against  a  wind,  finding 
it  embarrassing  yet  altogether  delightful, 
nevertheless,  to  have  so  many  pairs  of  eyes 
fixed  on  them. 

A  murmur  from  those  nearest  them !  Gene- 
vieve  turned.  Behind  her,  he  must  have  been 
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in  the  very  next  carriage,  was  a  little  boy,  a 
Pierrot,  who  in  getting  out  of  his  carriage  had 
stumbled  and  fallen,  but  with  much  agility  he 
had  turned  the  stumble  and  fall  into  a  somer- 
sault, almost  as  though  it  were  intended. 
When  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  red  in  the  face, 
and  some  of  the  bystanders  were  clapping  their 
hands,  it  was  seen  to  be,  who  indeed  but  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  France. 

Genevieve  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand, 
and  Ernest,  with  a  glance  at  his  mother,  a 
sweet-faced  woman  who  was  following  him, 
ran  and  caught  up  with  Laure  and  Genevieve. 
They  had  reached  the  steps  now  and  their  feet 
were  on  the  crimson  carpet.  Soon  they  were 
under  the  very  portico  of  the  Opera,  and  a  mo- 
ment more  within  its  doors.  The  great  foyer, 
lighted,  was  full  of  a  moving  crowd  of  people, 
smiling,  hurrying,  mingling,  coming  and 
going. 

In  the  dressing-rooms  Therese  gave  a  last 
touch  to  the  costumes  of  both  children. 
Muffled  by  the  distance  and  the  closed  doors 
the  dance  music  could  be  heard  already  in  full 
swing.  Impatient  and  ready  at  last,  they  went 
to  one  of  the  entrance  doors  and  opened  it. 
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The  music  burst  more  loudly  on  their  ears. 
They  entered. 

On  the  floor,  which  had  been  laid  solidly 
over  the  top  of  the  orchestra  chairs,  and  white 
linen  spread  over  that  for  better  dancing,  hun- 
dreds of  children  were  already  assembled,  dan- 
cing this  way  and  that,  here  and  there, 
smiling,  gay,  as  though  they  could  and  perhaps 
would  dance  on  forever. 

In  the  tiers  of  boxes  there  were  assembled 
the  grown-ups  who  had  come  to  the  ball,  some 
of  them  leaning  now  and  then  to  wave  a  fan  to 
some  little  boy  or  girl  below  who  was  waving 
a  hand  to  them. 

"Madame  Bonnard  is  going  to  drive  past  for 
my  cousin  Sophie,"  said  Genevieve.  "I  think 
they  will  be  here  very  soon.'3 

"I  wonder  if  Mademoiselle  Mallet  is  here 
yet,"  said  Laure,  looking  above  at  first  one  box 
then  another. 

On  the  great  dancing-floor  itself,  all  was  a 
delightful  confusion  and  maze  of  color,  chang- 
ing every  instant,  as  though  the  whole  might 
have  been  a  great  kaleidoscope  which  was  being 
turned  to  music,  and  as  it  turned  the  sweet 
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faces  of  smiling  children  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Now  and  then  someone  threw  confetti. 
Sometimes  the  music  stopped  and  then,  while 
the  children  fanned  themselves  and  strolled 
about  or  ran  hither  and  thither  to  find  or  greet 
each  other,  one  saw  better  the  pretty  costumes. 

"Let  us  try  to  find  Ernest/'  said  Genevieve. 

"Oh,  but  how?"  said  Laure.  "There  are  so 
many  Pierrots.  Why  are  there  so  many?" 

"Oh,  we  love  Pierrot  in  France.  I  don't 
know  why." 

Just  then,  chanting  softly  in  a  little  mischie- 
vous, half-mocking  voice,  a  Pierrot  stood  be- 
hind them  singing  the  little  Pierrot  song :  62 

"Au  clair  de  la  lime, 
Mon  ami,  Pierrot, 
Prete-moi  ta  plume, 
Pour  ecrire  un  mot. 
Ma  chandelle  est  morte 
Je  n'ai  plus  de  feu, 
Ouvre-moi  ta  porte 
Pour  1'amour  de  Dieu." 

It  was  Ernest,  red  in  the  face  and  gay.  He 
made  th  e  m  a  funny  bow. 
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"Bonjour,  Mademoiselle  Normandie!  Bon* 
jour,  Mademoiselle  1'Amerique!  Bonjour \ 
Monsieur  the  Goose!" 

Genevieve  laughed  and  made  the  goose  bow 
to  him,  a  deep  grave  salutation. 

The  music  began  again.  Ernest  brought 
his  white  slippered  heels  together,  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  made  a  grave  bow. 

"May  I  have  the  honor  of  dancing  with 
America?  I  shall  some  day  write  about  that 
great  country  and  give  it  some  pages  in  my 
great  history.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  ?" 

Laure  shook  her  head,  for  she  and  Genevieve 
meant  to  dance  their  first  dance  together. 

But  Genevieve  said: 

"Oh,  yes.  Dance  with  Ernest,  do.  Amer- 
ica and  our  French  Pierrot.  You  and  I  wil? 
dance  the  next  dance/' 

Just  at  that  moment  a  Spanish  cavalier 
bowed  low. 

"Genevieve,  may  I  dance  with  you?" 

It  was  the  son  of  the  painter  Moreau,  a 
friend  of  Genevieve's  father. 

So  the  four  of  them  glided  away,  the  Span- 
ish cavalier  grave  and  dancing  beautifully  as  a 
Spanish  cavalier  should,  and  Pierrot,  with  his 
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cap  a  little  crooked  but  keeping  time  perfectly, 
gliding  here  and  there  in  his  flat-heeled  white 
slippers.  Sometimes  where  the  crowd  was 
great  the  couples  would  bump  into  one  another, 
but  they  only  smiled  at  this.  Sometimes  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  and  begin  over  again,  but 
it  was  always  good-naturedly.  And  whatever 
happened  the  music  kept  on  uninterrupted, 
sweet  and  full  and  swinging,  and  with  pretty 
precision  and  insistence,  as  though  the  viols 
and  violas,  violins  and  flutes  said  over  and  over, 
in  prettily  modulated  notes  and  ways:  "One! 
two!  three!  Dance,  my  dears!  One,  two, 
three!  Dance!" 

Once,  far  off,  Genevieve  saw  Wanda  in  a 
beautiful  Polish  costume,  and  Leonore,  dressed 
as  a  gypsy,  but  for  the  most  part  the  faces  were 
strange.  Once  she  and  her  cavalier  came  close 
again  to  Laure  and  Ernest. 

"Look,  is  not  Ernest  funny?  France  and 
America  dancing!  Only  France  is  shorter 
than  America — " 

Ernest  overheard,  and  danced  close  to  them 
to  answer: 

"But,  of  course.  Why  not?  One  must  be 
exact  in  all  such  matters/' 
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"How  pretty  the  little  American  girl  is: 
What  are  the  epaulettes  for  ?"  said  Genevieve's 
partner.  "Let  us  dance  closer  and  see/' 

They  waltzed  closer. 

"Washington/'  read  Jean  Moreau. 

"And  the  other?" 

They  danced  closer,  and  around  to  the 
side. 

"Eh,  Lafayette,"  read  Jean. 

Ernest,  dancing  for  dear  life,  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder,  his  chubby  face  beaming. 

"Vive  I'Amerique  et  la  France!"  he  said. 

Then  he  pointed  his  slippers  with  new  insist- 
ence, and  he  and  Laure  whirled  away  into  the 
colored  maze. 

Other  children  noticed  them  as  they  danced. 

"Oh,  look,  look !  A  little  American !  Bon- 
jour,  Mademoiselle  TAmerique." 

They  were  strangers  yet  not  strangers  to 
Laure  for  their  eyes  shone  with  such  friend- 
liness and  such  interest,  and  the  gay  music, 
how  light  and  French  it  was !  How  it  seemed 
to  invite  and  insist!  How  it  seemed  to  ap- 
prove: "One,  two,  three!  Dance! — France! 
— France!'' 

Genevieve  had  stopped  dancing  now.    Laure 
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danced  past  her  again,  and  everywhere  chil- 
dren turned  to  notice  Laure.  Genevieve  began 
to  feel  that  her  own  costume  was  commonplace. 
No  one  turned  to  notice  her.  She  was  only 
one  of  many  French  peasants;  but  Laure  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers. 

A  little  feeling  almost  of  resentment  came 
into  Genevieve' s  heart.  Why  should  Laure 
have  all  this  attention!  Laure,  who  did  not 
even  love  France  very  dearly  and  who  had 
thought  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  just  noth- 
ing at  all. 

Genevieve  fanned  herself  and  watched  the 
dancers. 

From  somewhere  behind  her  Wanda  ap- 
peared. 

"Oh,  Genevieve!  I'm  glad  to  find  you.  I've 
seen  Laure.  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?  I  think  hers 
is  the  most  beautiful  costume  of  all.  And  I 
am  so  glad,  because  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
She  is  a  stranger,  a  guest/' 

For  a  moment  Genevieve  wanted  to  say : 

'Yes,  but  she  doesn't  care  for  France  and 
not  a  thing  for  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

But  something  stopped  her.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  gentle  look  in  Wanda's  face. 
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The  music  stopped.  While  the  musicians 
drew  their  handkerchiefs  around  their  collars 
and  over  their  foreheads  the  children  laughed 
and  talked.  One  would  have  said  butterflies 
with  the  voices  of  bees. 

Laure  and  Ernest  joined  Genevieve  and 
Wanda. 

"Oh,  Laure,"  said  Wanda,  "I  like  your  cos- 
tume best  of  all.  And  you  look  just  beautiful. 
Truly  you  do." 

Laure  tossed  her  mane  of  heavy  hair  back 
with  one  hand  and  smiled  and  fanned  herself. 
Her  face  was  lighted  up  and  her  cheeks  were 
pink.  It  was  as  though  the  light  and  laugh- 
ter, the  French  spirit  and  gayety,  had  en- 
tered into  her  and  changed  her.  Only  yester- 
day Mademoiselle  Mallet  had  said,  "But  your 
accent  is  so  improved!  One  might  take  you 
now  for  a  little  Parisienne." 

She  was  reminded  of  it  as  she  caught  Made- 
moiselle Mallet's  glance  from  one  of  the  boxes 
almost  immediately  above  her.  She  felt 
French,  French  down  to  her  very  finger 
tips,  and  glad  that  she  was  French.  She 
meant  to  tell  her  little  schoolmates  in  America 
when  she  returned  to  them  how  beautiful  and 
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warm  and  enthusiastic  these  French  people 
were,  and  how  things  seemed  to  dance  and 
sparkle  and  glitter  with  brightness  in  France; 
this  gay  ball  for  children,  for  instance.  Or 
else  things  glowed  and  shone  with  the  warmth 
of  the  heart,  as  when  Madame  Bonnard  spoke 
of  Normandy  or  Mademoiselle  Mallet  of 
France. 

The  music  began  again.  Laure  held  out  her 
arms  to  Genevieve.  This  was  their  dance. 
Genevieve  slipped  into  them. 

"It  is  the  waltz  from  Gounod's  45  opera  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet/  '  said  Laure.  "I  am  learn- 
ing to  play  it.  My  music  master  makes  me 
play  it  slowly,  just  like  this.  Oh,  I  love  to 
dance,  don't  you?" 

'Yes/'  breathed  Genevieve. 

"And,  oh,  I  love  to  dance  with  you,  Gene- 
vieve/' said  Laure,  "because  you  dance  so 
beautifully." 

Each  with  an  arm  about  the  other  and  palm 
to  palm,  they  glided  together — back,  forth; 
here,  there;  a  point  of  the  toe,  then,  slide, 
glide,  and  round  again. 

"Oh,  Genevieve !"  said  Laure,  "I'm  so  sorry 
I  was  horrid  about  Jeanne  d' Arc !" 
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Genevieve's    unhappiness    and    resentment 
seemed  all  melting  away  now. 

"Oh,  but  you  weren't  horrid,  Laure." 
"Yes,  I  was,  too!     But  I  love  Jeanne  d'Arc 
now.     And,  oh,  I  love  your  Paris  and  your 
language  and  your  France,  and  I  love  your 
heroes." 

"Do  you  ?"  said  Genevieve,  eager  and  happy, 
"Yes,  I  do.     I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
place.     I  don't  mean  that  we  have  not  beauti- 
ful things,  too,  at  home — but  it  is  different. 
Here  it  is  all  like  twinkling  stars  or  sunshine 
on  snow.     I  can't  explain,  but  I  love  it." 
"How  nice!     I'm  so  glad,"  said  Genevieve. 
"And  listen,  Genevieve, — I  love  you,  too." 
"And  I  love  you,"  said  Genevieve,  "but  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  love  me,  because  I'm 
horrid  sometimes." 
"Oh,  no,  you  are  not." 
"Yes,  I  am.     I'm  selfish." 
"You  couldn't  be  if  you  tried." 
"Oh,  yes,  I  am,  often,  without  trying." 
Laure  laughed  and  guided  Genevieve  away 
from  a   gay  Harlequin  and   Columbine  who 
were  dancing  a  little  roughly  and  too  near  to 
them. 
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The  music  played  the  sweet  Gounod  waltz. 
Genevieve  and  Laure  danced  on  and  on,  too 
happy  to  talk.  Here,  there;  back,  forth.  A 
point  of  the  toe,  slide — glide,  and  round 
again ! 

Suddenly  something,  you  could  not  have  told 
what,  seemed  to  move  over  the  crowd — a  whis- 
per, a  stirring  of  something  more  than  the 
music,  like  a  rumor,  a  piece  of  news. 

"What  is  it?"  "I  do  not  know."  "I  have 
not  seen—"  "Who?"  "What  did  you  say?" 
"I  have  not  seen."  "Yes,  they  say  so."  "Let 
us  dance  over  to  that  side  and  see."  "Have 
you  not  heard?"  "Oh,  on  which  side?  Tell 
me?"  These  were  what  one  heard.  The 
whole  mass  of  dancing  children  was  gradually 
getting  wind  of  some  news,  it  was  going  over 
the  entire  company  like  wind  over  a  field  of 
bright-colored  flowers. 

When  the  rumor  came  near  to  Laure  and 
Genevieve  it  had  grown  less  mysterious,  more 
positive.  One  knew  whither  it  was  bent. 

"It  is  he.  In  the  third  box  from  the  stage." 
"Up-stairs?"  "No;  below.  Do  you  not  see 
him  ?" 

"Who  is  it  they  mean?"  said  Laure. 
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A  little  boy  she  did  not  know,  who  was  dan- 
cing close  to  them,  answered  her : 

"It  is  Victor  Hugo,46  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
little  granddaughter  Jeanne !" 

This  was  better  news  than  they  had  hoped. 
For  was  he  not  the  hero  of  France  ?  Her  man 
of  letters?  Her  greatest  man  of  the  time, 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest? 

Genevieve  and  Laure  danced  over  toward 
the  opera  box.  When  they  came  close  to  it 
they  saw  a  small  man,  his  head  sunk  somewhat 
in  his  shoulders.  He  was  old.  His  hair  was 
white  and  stood  up  in  a  rough  unkempt  man- 
ner. His  eyes  were  somewhat  crossed. 

"He  is  really  not  handsome  at  all,"  said  Gen- 
evieve, yet  not  without  a  little  note  of  rever- 
ence in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  but  I  like  him,"  said  Laure,  bent  now 
on  liking  everybody  and  everything  French. 
Then,  too,  had  not  Mademoiselle  Mallet  told 
them  of  Jean  Valjean  and  Cosette  and  the 
story  of  the  stolen  candlesticks  and  the  good 
Bishop  ?  And  was  not  this  the  great  man  who 
had  written  of  all  these  people  in  his  wonderful 
books  ? 

His  little  granddaughter  stood  sheltered  in 
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the  hollow  of  his  arm,  looking  out  shyly  on  this 
gay  world  of  dancing  children  below  her. 
Then  she  pulled  his  head  a  little  lower  to  whis- 
per something  in  his  ear  and  directed  his  gaze 
among  the  dancers  so  that  it  fell  on  Laure. 
The  great  man,  following,  no  doubt,  some  di- 
rection she  had  given  him,  looked  also  at  the 
little  American  girl  in  her  dress  of  flags  and 
nodded  smiling  to  Jeanne,  as  though  to  say, 
"Yes,  I  see  I"  when  she  glanced  up  at  him. 

"Oh,  Laure,"  whispered  Genevieve,  "he  no- 
tices you!  Look!" 

But  already  the  great  man's  eyes  were  rov- 
ing on  to  others  in  the  gay  crowd. 

Something  in  Laure's  heart  swelled  with 
sudden  pride  and  enthusiasm.  In  her  heart 
she  was  glad,  glad  that  the  glance  of  the  great 
man  had  rested  on  her. 

When  at  last,  all  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  the  children  trooped,  tired  and  happy, 
to  the  cloak-room.  Mrs.  Fenton  was  there  to 
meet  them  and  later  Mademoiselle  Mallet  came 
and  kissed  them  both,  and  Therese  helped  them 
with  their  wraps,  while  the  goose,  a  bit  bat- 
tered because,  as  Therese  insisted,  he  had  too; 
greatly  enjoyed  himself,  looked  on  solemnly  and; 
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a  little  rakishly,  and  waited  for  them  to  be 
ready. 

What  a  gay  afternoon !  Both  children  were 
sorry  it  was  over.  They  were  looking  for- 
ward still,  as  the  last  drop  in  the  delightful 
cup,  to  that  little  moment  from  the  Opera  steps 
to  the  carriage,  when  the  crowd  would  no 
doubt  be  collected  to  see  them  go,  as  it  had 
been  to  see  them  come. 

They  were  ready  at  last  and  made  their 
way  through  the  foyer  to  the  steps  at  the  en- 
trance, their  cloaks  about  them,  waiting  their 
turn.  Suddenly  Genevieve  felt  Mademoiselle 
Mallet's  touch  on  her  hand ;  then,  as  she  looked 
up,  Mademoiselle's  glance  directed  hers  to 
someone  near-by;  and  there,  only  a  few  steps 
from  her,  was  Victor  Hugo. 

He  wore  a  great  cape  overcoat,  and  his  hat 
was  pulled  down  slouching  over  his  brow. 
Jeanne — one  saw  better  now  what  a  slender 
dark-eyed  little  girl  she  was — clung  to  his 
hand. 

He  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  a  moment, 
a  noticeable  figure,  unlike  any  other.  Below, 
a  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  but  more 
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quickly  than  it  had  run  through  the  Opera 
House,  and  one  could  trace  the  effect  of  it  more 
visibly. 

A  guard  held  up  his  two  hands  on  either  side 
with  a  little  movement  out  and  back  as  though 
to  make  room.  The  crowd  fell  back,  without 
need  of  more  urging,  step  by  step,  willing  and 
orderly,  making  instead  of  the  narrow  path, 
a  broad  walk-way — a  broad  walk-way  for  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  his  little  grandchild. 

The  great  man  bent  his  head  a  very  little 
more  and  descended  the  steps.  As  he  did  so 
the  men  in  the  crowd  nearest  to  him  raised 
their  hats.  Others  followed  their  example  un- 
til, lining  the  walk-way  and  across  the  entire 
assembly,  they  stood,  all  of  them,  their  heads 
uncovered,  silent  and  respectful.  It  was  the 
passing  by  of  a  great  man. 

"Look,  look,  my  dear/'  said  Mademoiselle 
Mallet,  her  eyes  shining,  "Paris  salutes  him!" 

Then  something  happened  which  surprised 
Laure;  she  felt  suddenly  a  lump  in  her  throat 
and  hot  tears  in  her  eyes  and  her  heart  lifted 
up  with  enthusiasm,  such  as  one  feels  some- 
times when  one  sees  troops  marching  to  fife 
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and  drum.  She  pressed  Genevieve's  hand,  a 
little  fervid  handgrasp,  and  her  eyes  shone  and 
her  face  was  radiant. 

"Oh,  Genevieve,  I  do  love  your  Paris !  I  do 
love  your  France !" 

"Paris  salutes  him,"  Mademoiselle  was  say- 
ing softly  again,  her  eyes  also  shining. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LAURE   BEGINS   TO    UNDERSTAND 

HERE  was  something  indeed  to  tell  Phi- 
lippe. Genevieve  wrote,  with  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  a  very  long  letter.  There  were 
pages  about  the  goose.  She  told  how  Madame 
Bonnard  made  it  and  with  how  much  delight 
and  dissipation  the  goose  enjoyed  itself  at  the 
ball.  She  told  of  Laure's  costume.  When 
she  came  at  last  to  tell  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,  she  was  so  tired  of  writing  that 
she  wrote  only  a  few  lines. 

We  saw  Victor  Hugo  and  his  granddaughter 
Jeanne.  Aries  has  wonderful  ruins  and  places  where 
true  gladiators  once  fought,  no  doubt.  But  Aries  has 
not  in  it  the  greatest  man  in  all  France.  He  belongs 
to  Paris. 

To  Laure,  the  experience  of  the  ball  had 
been  far  more  than  merely  a  happy  event.  It 
had  been,  as  Mademoiselle  Mallet  would  have 
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said,  a  whole  epoch.  Not  alone  the  gayety,  the 
brightness,  the  loveliness  of  it,  not  alone  these 
but,  most  of  all,  the  sight  of  the  great  man 
and  all  Paris,  as  it  seemed,  respectful  before 
him  had  stirred  and  in  a  measure  changed  her. 
She  had  seen  reverence  and  enthusiasm  in  one 
form  or  another  ever  since  she  had  set  foot 
in  France.  This  was  not  alone  a  foreign 
country,  but  a  country  of  people  with  foreign 
and  new  ways,  foreign  habits  of  thinking,  and 
new  ways  of  expressing  themselves. 

What  enthusiasm  in  Mademoiselle  Mallet! 
Why,  to  hear  Mademoiselle  Mallet  talk  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Napo- 
leon, one  would  have  thought  them  her  most 
dear  and  cherished  intimate  friends.  And 
Genevieve,  too,  with  her  devotions  to  this  or 
that  hero  or  heroine, — supremely,  of  course, 
to  Jeanne  d'Arc, — and  Cousin  Sophie  speaking 
of  Paris  quite  as  though  it  were  part  of  her 
own  heart,  and  Therese  speaking  of  her  father, 
and  Madame  Bonnard  singing  of  Normandy, 
and  the  reverence  and  enthusiasm  of  these  peo- 
ple in  the  open  place  before  the  Grand  Opera, 
uncovering  their  heads  before  a  little  man  in  a 
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caped  coat  who  was  holding  his  little  grand- 
daughter by  the  hand ! 

Laure  stood  at  the  window  thinking  of  it 
all.  There  was  a  spring  rain  outside  which, 
though  it  had  begun  rather  violently,  had  set- 
tled now  into  a  soft,  steady  drizzle,  upon  the 
shiny  asphalt.  She  fingered  the  locket  she  al- 
ways wore  about  her  neck  and  which  con- 
tained a  picture  of  her  father.  She  had  loved 
her  father  dearly,  but  it  seemed  to  her  now 
as  she  thought  of  him  that  she  had  not  loved 
him  enough.  Had  she  loved  him  as  well  as 
Therese  loved  Michel,  the  stone-cutter?  Yet 
Therese  was  only  a  stone-cutter's  daughter, 
only  a  French  maid.  Yes,  but  they  did  things 
differently,  the  French.  They  seemed  to  feel 
differently  about  everything. 

"Mother,"  said  Laure,  turning  to  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton,  who  was  writing  at  the  desk.  "Do  you 
think  that  the  people  over  here  really  care  as 
much  as  they  seem  to,  about,  oh — about  every- 
thing?" 

"In  what  way,  dear?" 

Well,  I  mean  this:  now,  for  instance,  that 
statue  there  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  they 
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place  mourning  wreaths  about  it  for  years  and 
years,  just  because  it  represents  a  little  province 
they  once  lost.  We  would  not  do  that  at 
home." 

"No,  dear;  but  we  are  one  people  and  the 
French  are  another.  The  French  are  people 
of  emotion  and  devotion;  but  above  all  they 
are  people  who  delight  to  express  themselves. 
They  express  themselves  far  more  readily  than 
we  do.  My  father,  who  loved  the  French,  used 
to  say  that  the  English-speaking  people  ex- 
plain themselves,  and  the  Germans  make  them- 
selves very  clear,  but  the  French  express  them- 
selves— and  that  is  a  different  thing.  It  is 
especially  the  gift  of  the  French.  They  feel 
an  emotion,  a  devotion,  and  are  able  to  express 
it,  whereas  often  even  when  we  feel  deeply 
w-e  say  nothing." 

"But  isn't  our  way  better?"  said  Laure. 

"Perhaps  we  should  not  say  that  one  coun- 
try is  better  than  another,  only  different,"  said 
Mrs.  Fenton  gently. 

"That   is   exactlv   what   Therese   told   us," 

j  ' 

thought  Laure,  recalling  the  day  that  she  and 
Genevieve  had  disagreed  and  Therese  had  set 
things  right. 
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"But  you  will  never  understand  them  or  love 
them  fully/'  continued  Mrs.  Fenton,  "until  you 
understand  that  this  longing  of  theirs  to  ex- 
press themselves  is  really  a  longing  to  share 
things  with  others,  and  until  you  understand 
that  their  gift  of  expressing  themselves  is  al- 
most the  most  beautiful  gift  in  the  world." 

"Why,  Mother?"  said  Laure,  still  not  quite 
understanding  and  not  quite  willing  yet  to 
yield  such  praise  to  a  people  not  her  own. 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  "it  enables 
them  to  give  and  share,  to  sympathize  and  un- 
derstand. It  gives  them  their  arts  and  a  hun- 
dred beautiful  ways  of  doing  things.  For  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  to  express  one's  self 
is  merely  to  use  words.  The  French  express 
themselves  in  a  hundred  ways,  now  in  sym- 
pathy, now  in  reverence,  now  in  enthusiasm-, 
patriotism,  now  in  works  of  art,  in  churches, 
palaces,  monuments — always  they  are  sharing 
something  with  you.  They  have  not  alone  the 
power  of  sympathizing  and  understanding,  but 
of  making  others  sympathize  and  understand. 
Their  great  writer  Victor  Hugo  feels  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  masses  of  the  wretched  or  down- 
trodden, so  he  expresses  that  sympathy  in  a 
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great  book  called,  Les  Miserables,  and  he  ex- 
presses it  so  fully  and  vividly  that  he  makes 
you  feel  it  also,  and  that  is  a  great  art — to 
understand  and  sympathize  and  by  sharing  to 
make  others  understand.  They  are  sharing 
something  with  you  all  the  while,  the  French, 
whether  they  speak,  or  write,  or  build  palaces, 
or  Arcs  of  Triumph,  or  sing  the  Marseillaise. 
With  them  it  is  not  enough  to  feel,  they  must 
express;  and  that  is  the  heart,  my  Laura,  of 
their  culture,  of  their  sympathy,  and  their 
power.  It  is  their  gift.  You  can  find  it  every- 
where— in  those  men  standing  with  their  heads 
uncovered  to  express  their  honor  for  Victor 
Hugo  or  in  dear  Therese,  who  loves  you  and 
wishes  that  God  may  bless  you  and  so  sets  to 
work  with  busy  fingers  to  weave  you  a  little 
bookmark  that  shall  express  the  wish,  so  that 
you  may  see  it  and  remember  it." 

'That  was  good  of  Therese,"  said  Laure 
gently,  "wasn't  it,  Mother?  I  love  Therese 
very  dearly.  And,  Mother,  I  think  I  love  the 
French/' 

"Well,  perhaps,  some  day  you  will  be  able  to 
express  your  love  for  them  in  some  way.  For 
the  French,  I  think  almost  more  than  any  other 
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people,  teach  us  not  to  keep  love  or  reverence 
or  enthusiasm  to  ourselves  but  to  express  them 
in  one  form  or  another/3 

Laure  did  not  answer — she  was  thinking. 
The  little  talk  with  her  mother  had  come  at 
the  right  moment.  She  was  beginning  to  un- 
derstand so  much  better,  and,  therefore,  to  love 
so  much  better  these  people  among  whom  she 
was  living. 

The  rain  blew  in  little  gusts  against  the 
window.  She  wished  Genevieve  were  there. 
She  was  glad  she  had  told  Genevieve  at  the  ball 
that  she  loved  her ;  she  wished  there  were  other 
ways  of  telling  her. 

Mrs.  Fenton  had  returned  to  her  writing, 
Therese  came  in  with  a  taper  and  went  about 
noiselessly,  lighting  the  candles,  though  it  was 
only  just  beginning  to  be  dusk.  Laure 
watched  her.  Dear  Therese,  who  went  about 
her  tasks  so  quietly  and  capably,  with  her  whole 
heart  in  the  matter,  yes,  even  were  it  only  so 
tiny  a  task  as  this  of  lighting  the  candles,  yet 
who  carried  besides  the  little  tasks,  as  Laure 
knew,  so  great  a  love  and  pity  in  her 
heart. 

When  Therese  had  gone  Laure  still  stood  at 
the  window  looking  out  at  the  rain.  Then  at 
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last  she  went  to  the  table,  got  a  pencil  and 
paper,  and  a  book  on  which  to  write,  and  curled 
herself  up  comfortably  on  the  sofa  among  the 
sofa  cushions. 

She  sat  thinking,  thinking,  with  the  end  of 
her  pencil  between  her  lips  and  staring  at  the 
paper.  Then  she  put  down  a  few  words. 

After  a  while,  she  wrote  busily  again,  her 
head  bent,  her  brown  hair  falling  down  thickly 
about  her  writing. 

Then  she  tossed  back  her  hair  and  began 
reading  what  she  had  written: 

0  Genevieve,  of  beauteous  France, 
Thy  curly  hair,  thy  lovely  glance — 

After  this,  she  sat  thinking  for  what  seemed 
a  long  while,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
the  next  line.  Then  she  bent  forward  sud- 
denly as  though  pouncing  on  an  idea  that 
might  get  away,  and  wrote  rapidly  and  without 
stopping  : 

1  love  thee  more  than  I  can  tell 
I  wish  we  could  together  dwell. 

The  dark  was  quite  come  now.  Outside,  the 
little  "Pleasure-woman"  as  they  called  her,  be- 
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cause  the  cakes  she  sold  were  called  "pleas- 
ures,"  was  coming  by.  One  heard  her  voice, 
quite  mellow  and  sweet  it  was,  singing  the  little 
rhyme  with  which  she  advertised  her  wares : 


"Pleasures,  my  dears ! 
Come  buy !     Come  buy  1" 


And  following  on  that  the  call  of  the  little 
street  boys,  who  waited  to  mock  her  with 
friendly  mockery,  singing  after  her  to  the  same 
little  tune : 

"Oh,  buy  them  not 
They'll  make  you  die !" 

But  the  little  Pleasure-woman  was  too  well 
used  to  the  boys  to  mind  them,  and  went  on 
her  way  without  a  glance  at  them,  and  slowly, 
so  as  to  have  a  care  to  look  about  for  chance 
purchasers  of  her  wares: 


"Pleasures,  my  dears, 
Come  buy !     Come  buy !" 


"Oh,  Mother,  may  I  have  some  'pleasures' 
this  evening?  It  is  raining  and  the  little  old 
woman  will  not  sell  many." 

Laure  jumped  up. 
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'Yes,  dear,"  Mrs.  Fenton  reached  for  her 
purse.  "Run  quickly  before  she  gets  past." 

Laure  hurried  from  the  apartment  and 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street.  It  was 
not  raining  very  hard.  She  ran  a  few  steps 
and  overtook  the  old  Pleasure-woman,  who 
beamed  and  uncovered  her  basket  and  handed 
out  a  little  package  of  flat  thin  cakes. 

'Thank  you,"  said  Laure.  "And  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  think  they  are  such  delicious  lit- 
tle cakes.  I  like  them  better  than  the  kinds 
you  buy  in  the  stores.'" 

"Oh,  but  that  is  very  kind  of  little  Mademoi- 
selle," said  the  old  woman,  smiling  at  her,  "but 
run  back,  run  back  quickly.  Your  pretty  hair 
will  be  rained  on." 

Laure  ran  back  a  few  steps,  then  stopped. 
She  felt  sorry  for  the  little  street  boys,  who 
probably  had  no  pennies  with  which  to  buy 
"pleasures."  She  ran  back  to  the  old  Pleas- 
ure-woman. 

"One  package  more,  if  you  please." 

Then  she  paid  her  and  hurried  away. 
Across  the  street  the  little  street  boys  watched 
her,  Suddenly  she  ran  over  to  them  and 
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thrust  one  package  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them 
and  ran  back  again  to  the  porte-cochere  and 
into  the  building  as  fast  as  she  could  go.  As 
she  ran,  pleased  with  her  little  adventure,  she 
had  once  more  the  happy  feeling  she  had  had 
at  the  ball — of  being  French,  French  down  to 
her  finger  tips. 

She  offered  her  mother  some  of  the  cakes 
and  took  some  to  Therese,  who  was  sewing  in 
the  next  room,  then  she  curled  herself  up  on  the 
sofa,  and  getting  her  paper  adjusted  again,  she 
began  nibbling  one  of  the  "pleasures"  herself, 
and  rereading  what  she  had  written. 

But  her  writing  was  interrupted  just  then, 
for  no  sooner  was  she  well  settled  than  there 
came  into  the  street  below,  to  her  great  delight, 
the  little  old  umbrella  man;  and  she  put  aside 
her  paper  and  pencil  to  hurry  to  the  window  to 
watch  him.  Familiar  as  she  was  with  many 
of  the  street  vendors  and  their  calls  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  umbrella  man  whom  she  liked  best, 
for  he  did  not  come  each  day  or  on  stated  days, 
as  did  the  others.  "He  comes/'  said  Therese, 
"never  inappropriately  but  only  as  the  rain 
itself  does,  on  rainy  days."  His  song  was  not 
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bright  like  that  of  the  little  Pleasure-woman, 
but  quite  sad  rather,  as  though  some  of  the 
rain  had  got  into  it. 

Umbrellas  again! 
Rain !     Rain ! 

Laure  watched  him  as  long  as  she  could  see 
him.  He  had  a  bundle  of  umbrellas  on  his 
back,  but  not  one  of  them  opened  to  guard  him 
from  the  rain. 

"It  is,"  said  Therese,  one  day,  "because  he 
has  so  many  umbrellas,  he  does  not  care 
whether  it  rains  or  not.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that." 

When  the  umbrella  man  was  gone,  Laure 
returned  once  more  to  the  sofa,  made  herself 
comfortable,  took  a  new  nibble  of  the  "pleas- 
ure," and  with  her  head  on  one  side  read  over 
critically : 

O,  Genevieve,  of  beauteous  France, 
Thy  curly  hair,  thy  lovely  glance ! 
I  love  thee  more  than  I  can  tell. 

But  the  last  line  did  not  entirely  please  her. 
It  seemed  to  her  cold.  She  had  not  half  said 
the  love  she  felt  for  Genevieve,  oh,  not  half ! 
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She  turned  her  pencil  upside  down  and  with 
its  eraser  rubbed  out  the  last  line. 

Just  then  Therese  came  into  the  room  with  a 
letter  on  a  tray. 

Mrs.  Fenton  opened  it  and  read  it. 

"Laura,  my  dear/'  she  said,  "this  is  a  note 
from  Madame  Bonnard.  She  says  she  must 
soon  be  leaving  Paris  for  Normandy.  She 
wishes  to  know  if  you  and  I  will  go  with  her 
to  Versailles  47  to  spend  the  day.  She  will  ask 
Genevieve  also.  Would  you  like  to  go  ?" 

"Oh,  Mother,  yes!     When?" 

"To-morrow." 

Therese  entered  soon  to  announce  that  sup- 
per was  served.  Laure  put  away  her  pencil 
and  paper.  She  would  finish  the  verses  that 
evening  so  as  to  have  them  to-morrow  to  give 
to  Genevieve.  They  were  the  first  verses  she 
had  ever  written  so  perhaps  they  were  not  very 
good,  but  they  would  express  at  least  a  little  of 
her  love  for  Genevieve. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A  DAY   TOGETHER 

MADAME  BONNARD  had  planned  ev- 
erything delightfully,  just  as  Madame 
Bonnard  would  do.  Then,  too,  it  was  a  day 
"made  altogether  for  the  occasion"  as  Therese 
had  said,  as  she  put  the  last  touches  to  Laure's 
hair  ribbon.  Such  sunshine  and  blue-sky 
weather ! 

"Just  the  day,  Mademoiselle  Laure,"  said 
Therese,  "to  dedicate  to  so  beautiful  and  so 
unfortunate  a  queen !" 

"Who,  Therese?     Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"It  is  to  Versailles  that  you  are  going,  is  it 
not,  Mademoiselle  Laure?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  to  the  place  where  dwelt 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  unfortunate  queen 
— Marie  Antoinette!" 

"But  many  kings  and  queens  have  lived 
there." 

"Yes,  yes!     But  it  is  supremely  of  her  that 
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one  thinks.  Many,  too,  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold of  the  guillotine,  but  when  I  cross  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  it  stood,  it  is  of 
her  most  of  all  that  I  think,  and  then,  remem- 
bering all  her  beauty  and  her  bravery,  and  re- 
membering how  like  a  queen  she  was  to  the  last, 
how  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  guillotine,  oh, 
Mademoiselle  Laure,  it  is  then  that  I  cross 
myself !" 

Genevieve  had  already  been  to  Versailles, 
with  Philippe  and  her  father,  so  she  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  pointing  out  to  Laure  this 
thing  or  that  which  she  herself  remembered 
with  interest. 

"We  will  go  first  to  St.  Cloud,48  then  to 
Sevres/'49  said  Madame  Bonnard,  "for  I 
think  Laure  might  like  to  see  the  potteries 
and  the  china  being  made;  and  St.  Cloud  is 
so  beautiful." 

"Oh,  yes,  do  let  us,  dear  Madame  Bon- 
nard/' said  Genevieve.  "I  love  St.  Cloud!" 

When  they  came  to  St.  Cloud,  Genevieve 
busied  herself  telling  Laure  all  that  she  re- 
membered of  what  her  father  had  told  her 
of  the  old  palace  that  had  once  been  there,  how 
it  had  been  the  favorite  palace  of  the  two  Na- 
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poleons,  how  Louis  XVI  had  bought  it  for 
Marie  Antoinette. 

"I  like  it  best  for  that,"  said  Laure  softly. 

"But,  oh,  Laure,  Laure,  wait  until  you  see 
Versailles,  you  will  love  that  better  than  all! 
But  I  like  to  think  that  here  also  once  stood  a 
palace  that  was  hers." 

They  strolled  on  leisurely  under  the  great 
trees  and  past  the  steps  made  for  the  water 
of  the  fountains  to  slip  down.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  new  leafage  of  the  trees 
upon  the  old  stones. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Laure,  like  a  haunted 
place,  the  palace  gone,  only  the  fountains  re- 
maining, fountains  and  the  thought  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

From  St.  Cloud  but  a  little  way,  and  they 
were  in  Sevres,  where  they  went  to  the  fa- 
mous potteries.  They  were  allowed  to  go 
through  them  and  to  watch  the  deft  workmen 
tossing  and  turning  the  clay,  molding  it  on  lit- 
tle flat  whirling  discs,  or  glazing  or  decorating 
it  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  firing.  It 
seemed  wonderful  and  unbelievable  almost 
that  the  rough  clay  could  in  time  come  to  be 
so  beautiful  in  appearance. 
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"Oh,  I  would  like  to  stay  here  all  day  and 
watch  them,"  said  Laure. 

"But  then  we  should  not  see  Versailles,"  said 
Genevieve,  "and  that  is  more  beautiful  by 
far." 

From  Sevres  they  went  by  train  to  Ver- 
sailles. Instead  of  traveling  in  the  closed 
coaches,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  children  the 
brief  journey  was  taken  on  top  of  one  of  the 
two-story  coaches  from  which  one  can  see  so 
well  the  entire  country. 

The  train  made  its  way  in  a  rather  leisurely, 
swaying  manner,  and  at  each  side  there  was 
always  something  interesting  to  see. 

Once  Genevieve,  remembering  suddenly  that 
Madame  Bonnard  would  soon  be  gone  from 
Paris,  turned  impulsively  and  put  her  hand  over 
the  back  of  the  seat  into  Madame  Bonnard' s 
hand. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  are 
going  away  soon!  What  shall  we  do  without 
you,  dear  Madame  Bonnard?" 

"And  I  without  you,  my  Genevieve!  For 
you  there  will  be  Laure,  but  for  me!" — and 
she  smiled  a  little  deprecating  smile. 

"But  dear  Madame  Bonnard,"  said  Laure, 
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turning  also,  "I  shall  be  going,  too,  before  a 
great  while,  shall  we  not,  Mamma,  and  then 
what  will  we  do?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  know  of," 
said  Madame  Bonnard,  "only  one  solution  for 
all  of  us.  You  shall  come  to  visit  me  in  my 
Normandy,  and  Gene  vie  ve's  father  shall  be 
begged  to  allow  her  to  come  also/' 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!" 

This  was  indeed  a  plan.  Always  Gene- 
vieve had  longed  to  go  to  visit  in  the  old  house 
of  which  Madame  Bonnard  had  so  often  told 
her  and  to  which  Genevieve  had  so  often  been 
invited,  but  always  it  had  been  impossible. 
For  when  Genevieve  was  younger  Cousin  So- 
phie would  not  trust  her  out  of  her  sight.  Then 
for  two  summers  Madame  Bonnard  had  been 
away  in  Switzerland. 

For  another  summer  Cousin  Henri,  who  was 
at  home  then,  was  ill  and,  Cousin  Sophie  de- 
clared, would  have  missed  Genevieve  too  pain- 
fully. 

But  perhaps,  perhaps,  this  time  it  might 
Come  true. 

But  they  had  not  time  to  talk  of  it,  for  the 
train  had  arrived  at  Versailles.  They  drove 
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in  an  open  carriage  to  the  palace — where  now 
the  museum  is— and  spent  a  long  time  happily 
going  through  the  galleries,  looking  at  the 
many  great  paintings.  But  Genevieve  could 
hardly  wait  to  show  Laure  those  apartments 
still  preserved  in  the  palace  with  the  furnish- 
ings as  of  a  royal  residence.  In  these  rooms 
kings  and  queens  had  lived  and  held  court. 
Above  all  in  these  rooms,  she  "the  beautiful, 
the  unfortunate,"  had  lived  a  queen. 

The  great  Gallery  of  Mirrors  seemed  to 
Laure  like  a  room  out  of  a  fairy  tale ;  far  love- 
lier, with  its  great  ceiling  paintings  and  its 
shining  gilt  and  countless  mirrors,  than  any 
room  she  had  ever  seen. 

And  then,  just  when  she  had  declared  that 
she  liked  this  better  than  anything,  they  came 
to  the  exquisite  little  theater  within  the  pal- 
ace. 

"Oh,  Genevieve,"  she  whispered,  "how 
beautiful  it  would  be  to  act  on  that  little 
stage !" 

"Yes,"  said  Genevieve,  "and  with  the  king 
and  queen  and  courtiers  looking  on!" 

They  went  on  from  room  to  room,  Gene- 
vieve as  much  pleased,  almost,  with  Laure' s 
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pleasure,  as  Laure  herself  was  with  the  beau- 
tiful palace. 

"She  was  in  all  the  rooms,  too,  of  course, 
dear  Marie  Antoinette/'  said  Genevieve  softly, 
feeling  very  well  informed  because  she  had 
been  over  the  ground  before.  "But,  oh,  there 
are  other  places  that  she  loved  better.  You 
will  see  by  and  by !" 

If  the  palace  itself  was  beautiful,  the  gar- 
dens were  almost  more  lovely.  They  were  not 
like  any  gardens  Laure  had  seen  at  home. 
These  were  formal,  stately,  kingly,  with  sculp- 
tures all  about,  and  with  fountains  where  leap- 
ing waters  might  play  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

But  there  was  far  too  much  to  see  in  a  sin- 
gle morning.  At  noon  Madame  Bonnard  pro- 
posed that  they  drive  to  a  little  hotel  in  the 
village  and  have  luncheon  and  return  to  the 
palace  once  more  in  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad/'  said  Genevieve,  to  Laure, 
"for  that  will  give  us  more  time  to  see  the  love- 
liest of  all.  There  will  be  time  then  to  see  the 
other  palaces." 

"The  others?"  said  Laure.  "Are  there 
others  ?" 
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"Yes,— that  which  is  called  the  'Big  Tri- 
anon/ and  then  the  'Little  Trianon/  the  place 
dear  Marie  Antoinette  loved  best  of  all.  But 
wait,  wait!  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  more. 
You  shall  see.  You  shall  see  for  yourself. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  little  place  in  the  wide 
world." 

Genevieve  could  hardly  wait  to  be  back 
again,  though  she  was  very  polite  about  it  and 
sat,  quiet  and  respectful,  while  Mrs.  Fenton 
and  Madame  Bonnard,  after  the  fashion  of 
grown-ups,  took  their  time  about  everything 
and  showed  no  impatience  at  all  and  no  desire 
to  hurry. 

It  was  quite  as  Genevieve  had  said.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  have  been  more  lovely, 
Laure  thought,  than  these  two  palaces  of  which 
Genevieve  had  told  her.  But,  oh,  above  all, 
the  Little  Trianon,  which  Marie  Antoinette 
herself  had  loved  best  of  all,  the  lovely  little 
place  where  she  had  played  royally  at  being  a 
shepherdess  and  a  milkmaid — where  with  her 
own  hands  she  had  tossed  hay  in  the  field,  and 
made  butter,  she  and  her  court  ladies  in  the 
pretty  dairy! 

"You  see,"  said  Madame  Bonnard,  "when 
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one  is  a  milkmaid,  one  dreams  of  being  a 
queen,  and  when  one  is  a  queen  like  Marie 
Antoinette,  one  dreams  of  being  a  milkmaid/' 

"But  the  difference  is  this,  dear  Madame 
Bonnard,"  said  Genevieve,  "that  the  milkmaid 
can  never,  never  be  a  queen,  whereas  the 
queen,  if  she  chooses,  can  be  a  milkmaid/3 

Madame  Bonnard  smiled  and  shook  her 
head: 

"The  queen,  you  mean,  will  be  more  free 
to  follow  her  fancy.  She  can  live  in  a  milk- 
maid palace,  like  the  Little  Trianon,  she  can 
lend  her  white  hands  to  churning  butter  as 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  did — there  in  the 
marble  dairy;  she  can  make  hay  as  the  beau- 
tiful queen  herself  did,  here  on  this  very  lawn 
on  which  we  stand,  but  there  the  power  ends. 
It  is  only  the  power  of  play,  after  all.  After 
it  was  over  the  poor  queen  had  to  return  to 
being  a  queen;  and  it  was  as  a  queen  that  she 
was  obliged  to  suffer  and  to  go  at  last  to  her 
death.  She  would  have  exchanged  her  fate 
then,  no  doubt,  for  that  of  a  milkmaid,  but  she 
might  not.  I  sometimes  think  she  must  have 
remembered  then,  when  she  was  suffering  like 
a  queen,  the  sunny,  happy  days  here  at  the 
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Little  Trianon,  when  she  was  happy  as  a  shep- 
herdess. It  is  all  this — the  deep  contrast,  the 
sun  and  shadow,  that  makes  this  Little  Trianon 
seem  to  me  one  of  the  saddest  places  in  the 
world,  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful/' 

The  sunlight  fell  softly  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  sward.  The  children  felt  sol- 
emn. Yes,  yes,  it  was  here  that  Marie  An- 
toinette herself  had  stepped.  An  old  man  who 
had  been  cutting  the  lawn  loaded  the  sweet- 
scented  grass  on  a  little  cart  to  which  was 
harnessed  a  patient  little  donkey. 

Genevieve  petted  the  donkey  and  Laure  gave 
him  handfuls  of  the  grass.  Then  they  went 
over  to  the  little  dairy.  What  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle place  it  was,  cool  and  beautifully  fitted  to 
the  making  of  butter.  The  slabs  for  the  but- 
ter were  of  marble.  Laure  laid  her  hand 
softly  on  the  cold  and  shining  surface. 

"Her  hands  have  touched  here,  too,"  she 
said  gently. 

Genevieve  ran  her  fingers  along  the  marble 
softly  also,  with  a  little  touch  of  awe. 

Somehow  the  presence  of  the  queen, — or  was 
it  only  the  thought  of  her  which  Madame  Bon- 
nard's  words  had  roused  ? — seemed  to  linger  in 
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the  sunlight  and  pass  into  the  shadows  that 
were  already  beginning  to  lengthen  across  the 
lawn. 

"Oh,  Genevieve,"  said  Laure,  "I  love  her  so, 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  indeed  I  do." 

"She  is  one  of  the  great  ones,  I  think,  whom 
Mademoiselle  Mallet  says  each  morning  brings 
back  to  us." 

"Yes,  one  of  the  friends;  those  friends  who 
are  noble  and,  being  our  friends,  expect  us  to 
be  noble,  too!" 

"Yes,"  breathed  Laure;  then,  after  a  little 
pause,  "oh,  Genevieve,  I  am  so  glad  we  are 
friends,  you  and  I/' 

"I  am,  too." 

"I've  been  thinking  of  it  more  because,  you 
see,  before  long,  Mother  and  I  will  be  going 
away." 

"Oh,  Laure,  I  wish,  I  wish,  you  did  not  have 
to  go !" 

"But  some  day  perhaps  we  will  come  back." 

"Ah,  but  it  will  be  so  long  to  wait." 

"But  we  can  keep  right  on  being  friends/' 
said  Laure,  "and  we  can  promise  never  to  for- 
get each  other." 
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"Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  forget  you,  never, 
so  long  as  the  world  lasts,"  said  Genevieve. 

"And  I  shall  never  forget  you — never,  never. 
You  shall  always  be  my  dear,  dear  friend." 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence. Then  Laure  said,  shyly : 

"Genevieve,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  if  you 
will  not  tell." 

"Oh,  no,  never,"  promised  Genevieve. 

Well,  then,  I  have  decided  that  I  am  going 
to  be  a  writer.  I  shall  perhaps  not  be  so  great 
as  Victor  Hugo,  but  I  shall  be  a  writer." 

"Oh,  Laure !     How  beautiful !" 

"And  I  have  already  begun,"  said  Laure. 
"I  have  written  a  piece  of  poetry." 

"Oh,  truly?" 

"But  you  will  never,  never  tell?"  Laure  re- 
peated a  little  anxiously. 

"Oh,  no !     I  shall  not." 

Behind  them  Madame  Bonnard  and  Mrs. 
Fenton  walked,  leisurely  chatting.  Laure 
glanced  shyly  over  her  shoulder  at  them,  but 
they  were  paying  no  attention  to  her  and  Gene- 
vieve. 

"I  have  it  in  my  pocket,"  said  Laure,  "and  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  read  it  until  you  get 
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home,  I  will  give  it  to  you.     I  wrote  it  for  y 
because  I  love  you." 

"I  shall  keep  it  always/'  said  Genevieve. 

Laure  slipped  the  paper  into  the  pocket  of 
Genevieve's  coat. 

"When  I  get  back  home,"  she  said,  "I  think 
maybe  I  will  write  some  verses  about  Marie 
Antoinette." 

"But  how  wonderful!"  said  Genevieve,  in 
downright  admiration. 

"Are  you  ready  now,  children?"  said  Ma- 
dame Bonnard.  "I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
be  going." 

On  the  way  home  the  children  were  more  or 
less  silent.  Genevieve  was  remembering  the 
day  she  and  her  father  and  Philippe  went  to 
Versailles  together.  And  now  Philippe  was  in 
Aries,  and  her  father  in  Algiers.  The  world 
seemed  a  big  place  to  her,  yet  what  a  pleasure 
and  delight  it  was  to  be  here  with  Laure,  a 
friend  who  had  come  to  her  from  over  the 
seas,  out  of  a  world  new  and  strange  and  far 
away,  yet  a  friend  she  loved  better  even  than 
any  of  the  little  French  girls  she  knew,  not 
even  excepting  Wanda. 

Meantime  to  the  rhythm  of  the  wheels  of  the 
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train  Laure  was  fitting  words  together  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  gentleness  her  heart  felt  to- 
ward the  lovely  and  unfortunate  queen. 

Oh,  lovely  Marie  Antoinette — 
It  seems  to  me  I  see  you  yet, 
It  seems  to  me  I  see  you  yet, 
It  seems  to  me  I  see  you  yet — 

The  wheels  of  the  train  rumbled  and  sang, 
and  sang  and  rumbled  these  words  over  and 
over,  over  and  over. 


CHAPTER  XVi 

A    HEROINE   IN    A   BOOK 

THE  delightful  school  year  was  drawing  to 
an  end.  There  were  to  be  closing  ex- 
ercises at  the  school  and  every  few  days  there 
were  rehearsals.  Ernest  went  about  saying 
his  part  over  to  everyone.  Gabrielle  was  in  a 
panic,  and  quite  sure  she  would  forget  every- 
thing, everything,  at  the  last  moment,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  she  knew  her  lines  now. 

Genevieve  and  Laure  were  to  recite  a  scene 
from  Athalie™  and  rehearsed  it  again  and 
again. 

The  days  were  at  times  very  warm,  but 
never  had  Paris  seemed  so  beautiful  to  Gene- 
vieve as  now  when  she  and  Laure  enjoyed  it 
almost  every  afternoon  together  accompanied 
by  Thereseo  The  parks  were  full  of  flowers, 
the  Louvre  gardens  were  sweet  with  blossom- 
ing trees,  and  up  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 51 

the  avenues  of  chestnuts  were  in  full  bloom* 
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Best  of  all,  was  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  grass  was  already  deep  and  the  buttercups 
were  in  bloom  by  the  thousands. 

Then,  too,  without  a  doubt,  the  days  were  all 
the  more  cherished  because  there  were  so  few 
left  now  in  which  the  two  children  could  be  to- 
gether. Laure  and  her  mother  were  so  soon 
to  leave  for  the  north  of  France,  sailing  at  last 
from  Cherbourg 52  for  America.  Laure  spoke 
a  good  deal  about  her  home,  now  that  the  day 
drew  near  for  returning  to  it,  and  kept  insisting 
that  surely,  surely,  some  day  Genevieve  would 
come  to  America.  But  to  Genevieve  herself 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  this  would  hap- 
pen. 

"Philippe  says  he  is  going  there  some  day," 
said  Genevieve,  "but  it  does  not  seem  likely. 
Cousin  Sophie  would  without  a  doubt  in  the 
world  break  her  heart." 

"But  she  could  come,  too." 

"No,  she  would  not  leave  my  cousin  Henri." 

"Then  he  could  come  also,"  urged  Laure. 

"No;  but  even  if  he  could,  my  cousin  Sophie, 
it  is  quite  certain,  would  never  go  so  far  away 
from  France,"  said  Genevieve. 

"But  I  will  tell  you  what  would  be  as  beauti- 
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ful  as  anything  in  the  world,  if  you  could  but 
come  for  a  visit  in  Normandy,  too,  while 
Mother  and  I  are  there  with  Madame  Bonnard, 
just  as  Madame  Bonnard  said.  Of  course, 
your  cousin  Sophie  has  said  no,  but  if  I  were 
you  I  would  ask  her  again." 

But  Genevieve  shook  her  head : 

"Madame  Bonnard  has  asked  Philippe  and 
me  often,"  she  said,  "but  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  go." 

"But  why?     It  is  not  far/' 

"Oh,  there  has  always  been  some  good  rea- 
son. The  summer  Cousin  Henri  was  in  Paris, 
Cousin  Sophie  wished  us  all  to  be  together. 
The  next  year  he  was  ill  and  would  have  missed 
us  too  painfully.  But  I  think  often  of  the  lit- 
tle room  with  the  dormer  window  and  the 
honeysuckles,  and  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  go 
there.  Perhaps  by  and  by  I  could." 

"No,  but  if  you  could  come  now,  this 
summer!  Will  you  not  beg  your  cousin 
Sophie?" 

"Yes,"  said  Genevieve  doubtfully.  "But  I 
know  quite  well  she  will  not  let  me  go." 

"But  why  not  ask  your  father.  Perhaps  he 
would  say  yes/' 
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"No.  It  would  quite  break  my  cousin 
Sophie's  heart  to  have  me  ask  him,  if  she  does 
not  wish  me  to  go.  You  see,  she  has  her  rea- 
sons, which  my  father  does  not  understand. 
It  would  make  her  unhappy/' 

"But  perhaps  it  might  not,"  urged  Laure, 
who  was  so  much  more  free  and  daring,  and  to 
whom  the  great  respect  and  unquestioning 
obedience  of  little  French  children  seemed 
something  strange,  at  times  even  a  little  sad. 
"Now,  if  it  were  my  mother  I  would  beg  her, 
and  unless  there  were  some  very  good  reason 
she  would  give  me  what  I  asked  for,  She  al- 
ways gives  me  everything  that  she  can  give 


me/ 


"My  cousin  Sophie  is  as  good  to  me  as  any 
mother,"  said  Genevieve,  with  a  little  hot  touch 
of  indignation.  "She  would  cut  off  her  right 
hand  for  Philippe  or  me." 

"Oh,  but  it  is  not  that,"  said  Laure,  a  little 
hurt  and  maybe  even  a  little  indignant  at  being 
misunderstood.  "My  mother  would  too.  But 
I  think  it  is  absurd  to  say  that.  For  one  does 
not  cut  off  one's  hand  for  the  people  one  loves. 
It  is  never  necessary,  one  simply  makes  them 
happy  whenever  one  can." 
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"My  cousin  Sophie  does  that  too,"  said  Gene- 
vieve,  very  nearly  angrily. 

Indeed,  Laure's  little  cool  ways  of  reasoning 
made  Genevieve  indignant,  she  could  hardly 
have  told  you  why.  It  seemed  to  her  some- 
times that  Laure  knew  nothing  about  loyalty. 
Cousin  Sophie  had  said  often  enough,  "When 
one  loves,  one  loves,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
One  stays  with  those  whom  one  loves.  Death 
comes  only  too  soon.  There  is  but  one  good  in 
the  world — to  be  with  those  we  love  and  to  see 
their  faces  each  day/'  Laure  understood  none 
of  these  things,  apparently. 

Yet  there  was,  too,  something  fresh  and  free 
about  the  little  American  girl  which  drew  and 
attracted  Genevieve's  more  passionate  but 
timid  nature.  To  Laure  so  few  things  seemed 
impossible.  She  was  forever  proposing  ex- 
traordinary things — a  trip  to  America,  for  in- 
stance, which  seemed  to  Genevieve  only  a  few 
leagues  less  impossible  than  a  trip  to  the  moon ; 
and  this  trip  to  Normandy — To  Laure,  it 
meant  merely  asking  to  go,  whereas  to  Gene- 
vieve it  would  seem  a  great  undertaking,  very 
nearly  an  impossibility,  to  win  her  cousin 
Sophie's  consent.  Madame  Bonnard,  too,  had 
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some  of  the  same  freshness  and  freedom  about 
her.  So  few  things  ever  seemed  impossible  to 
Madame  Bonnard!  She  thought  in  such  un- 
looked-for ways  and  took  such  new  views  of 
things.  Was  it,  perhaps,  that  Madame  Bon- 
nard had  learned  some  of  the  freedom  and  ini- 
tiative long  ago  in  her  schooldays,  when  she 
was  at  school  in  America,  as  Laure  was  now  in 
France  ? 

But  however  that  might  be,  Genevieve  was 
staunch  in  her  own  ways  and  would  rather  have 
given  up  a  trip  to  Normandy,  delightful  as  that 
might  be,  than  give  up  the  belief  that  she 
was  right  in  these  ideals  of  hers — her  ideals  of 
love  and  loyalty  and  unquestioning  obedience. 
So  the  two  children,  brought  up  in  such  differ- 
ent environments  and  with  different  ideals,  still 
found  it  difficult  now  and  then  to  understand 
each  other,  and  even  in  these  last  days  there 
came  moments  when  they  might  have  hurt  each 
other,  but  that  generally  some  word  of  gentle 
understanding  from  Therese  set  things  right. 

But  now  it  was  not  Therese  who  spoke, 
rather  it  was  Genevieve' s  own  thought  which 
ran: 

"Oh,  Genevieve,  Genevieve,  do  not  quarrel 
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with  one  you  love  and  with  one  who  loves  you !" 

It  might  have  been  only  her  own  thought, 
but  to  Genevieve  it  seemed  again  like  what 
Mademoiselle  Mallet  called  the  "voices,"  the 
voices  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

"Oh,  Laure!"  she  said,  "do  not  let  us  ever 
quarrel." 

"No,  oh,  no,"  said  Laure  willingly.  "I  wrote 
you  some  more  verses  last  night !" 

"Oh,  did  you !"  said  Genevieve,  all  penitence. 
"Laure,  you  are  so  good.  I  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  writer." 

"Oh,  there  is  something  better  than  verses. 
I  have  started  a  story,  but  you  must  never, 
never  tell." 

"No,  indeed." 

"And  you  are  the  heroine  of  it." 

Genevieve  clasped  her  hands. 

"Oh,  how  wonderful !  But  I  am  not  truly  a 
heroine  at  all.  I  have  done  nothing  for  any- 
body." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Laure.  "I 
shall  make  you  a  heroine.  Just  now  in  the 
story  you  are  a  princess  imprisoned  in  a  high 
tower,  and  they  have  brought  in  a  sick  knight. 
Oh,  he  is  very,  very  sick  and  he  has  been  fight- 
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ing  a  dragon,  and  he  loves  you  very  dearly,  and 
it  is  only  the  sight  of  you  which  can  make  him 
well." 

"Yes !"  said  Genevieve,  in  rapt  and  enthusias- 
tic attention.  "And  what  do  I  do?  Does  he 
get  well?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he  has  an  uncle,  a  fearfully 
selfish  old  uncle,  who  vows  and  swears  the 
knight  shall  die  and  that  you  shall  not  save 
him." 

"Yes." 

"And  he  brings  his  armed  servants,  forty  or 
fifty  of  them,  to  storm  the  tavern  where  his 
nephew  lies  ill." 

"It  is  like  Aucassin  and  Nicolette." 

"Yes,  but  not  quite." 

"Then  what  happens  ?" 

"I  have  not  finished  it  yet." 

"But  do  not  let  me  yield  to  the  wicked  uncle 
and  his  servants.  Let  me  withstand  them. 
Let  me  be  a  true  heroine,"  begged  Genevieve. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Laure. 

"Let  me  give  my  life  first." 

"And  the  knight  does  not  beg  you  to  stay,  he 
is  too  sick ;  or  else  I  shall  have  him  say,  'Beau- 
tiful lady,  do  not  stay  with  me.  Escape  from 
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so  much  trouble,  save  yourself  and  forget  a 
brave  but  unfortunate  man  whose  life  is  glad- 
dened by  a  sight  of  you/ — or  something  like 
that." 

"Oh,  but,  Laure,  I  would  not  leave  him,  not 
for  worlds!  Would  I?"  said  Genevieve. 

"No,  of  course  not/'  said  Laure.  "You 
would  rather  die  than  leave  him  when  your 
presence  can  help  him  and  make  him  well. 
What  does  it  matter  that  this  wicked  uncle  and 
his  servants  storm  at  the  very  door,  you  would 
die  rather  than  leave  him/' 

Genevieve  was  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  beautiful !  Only," 
her  face  grew  sad,  "only  I  wish  I  really  were  a 
heroine.  You  see  I  am  not  one  at  all." 

"It  does  not  matter.  I  shall  make  you  one, 
anyway.  You  shall  do  great  things  in  this 
story  of  mine.  I  shall  write  another  page 


soon.' 


But  there  came  a  dreamy  look  in  Genevieve's 
eyes.  It  was  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  be  a 
heroine  in  a  book.  Dear  me,  yes.  But,  oh,  she 
wished  she  were  a  heroine  in  real  life,  too.  If 
only  she  could  do  something  heroic.  But  what 
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could  she  do  ?  Cousin  Sophie  never  needed  her 
to  do  anything  more  than  be  obedient  and  re- 
spectful. She  was,  after  all,  not  a  real  hero- 
ine, only  a  little  French  girl  going  each  day  to 
Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school.  She  remem- 
bered that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  only  about  seven- 
teen when  she  was  so  great  a  heroine.  Per- 
haps she  might  do  something  great,  too,  when 
she  was  seventeen;  but  three  years  was  a  long 
time  to  wait. 

Yet  it  was  pleasant  even  to  be  a  heroine  in  a 
book. 

That  evening  after  supper,  under  the  even- 
ing lamp  she  wrote  in  her  diary : 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  a  heroine  in  a  book.  Laure 
has  put  me  in  a  book.  She  is  going  to  be  a  great 
writer.  In  the  story  a  sick  knight  needs  me. 

Then  suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  had 
promised  not  to  tell,  and  even  to  tell  her  diary 
seemed  like  a  breach  of  honor.  She  labo- 
riously rubbed  out  the  words  and  wrote  in- 
stead : 

How  pleasant  to  be  a  really  great  writer !  How  de- 
lightful to  be  a  heroine.  But  it  is  a  long  time  to  wait 
until  one  is  seventeen. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

NEW    PLANS 

THE  next  day  when  Genevieve  returned 
from  school  Cousin  Sophie  wore  a  wor- 
ried look.  Madame  Bonnard  was  there,  and 
together  they  were  discussing  plans  which 
Genevieve  could  not  at  first  understand.  Fi- 
nally she  came  to  understand  them  better.  To 
begin  with,  and  most  serious  of  all,  Cousin 
Henri  was  ill  in  Rheims. 

"Is  he  very  ill?"  said  Genevieve  with  an  anx- 
ious face. 

"Oh,  how  is  one  to  know,"  said  Cousin 
Sophie.  "Misfortune  has  wings;  it  is  only 
pleasure  that  goes  on  foot.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  he  very  nearly  died  of  an  attack  of 
his  heart.  And  he  wishes  to  have  me  with 
him.  I  must  without  doubt  go  to  him." 

"But  when,  Cousin  Sophie?" 

"To-night!     To-night!     Madame    Bonnard 
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and  I  have  just  been  talking  it  over.  And  God 
knows,  my  dear,  what  will  become  of  you." 

"But  I  shall  be  safe  with  Delphine,"  said 
Genevieve.  "Or,  I  could  go  to  be  with  Ma- 
dame Bonnard,  could  I  not,  Madame  Bon- 
nard?" 

"Little  you  know  of  how  things  occur,"  said 
Cousin  Sophie  gloomily. 

Madame  Bonnard  put  her  arm  about  Gene- 
vieve. 

"My  own  plans  have  altered  suddenly  also," 
she  said.  "I  am  obliged  to  leave  for  Normandy 
to-night.  I  had  not  expected  to  go  until  next 
week." 

Genevieve  drew  back  and  looked  at  her  in 
dismay. 

"Oh,  Madame  Bonnard,  you  are  not  going 
away !  To-night  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is  necessary.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  would  be  to  take  you  with  me.  I  have 
asked  your  cousin  Sophie,  but  she  thinks  it 
would  not  be  best." 

"Oh,  Cousin  Sophie!  Could  I  not  go  with 
Madame  Bonnard?  Oh,  I  would  love  to,"  said 
Genevieve,  blind  to  everything  but  that  de- 
lightful possibility. 
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"But  most  certainly  not!"  said  Cousin 
Sophie.  "And  pull  away  from  your  school  al- 
together ?  Then,  too,  mind  you,  I  expect  to  be 
back  soon ;  but  if  I  were  not,  you  in  Normandy, 
Philippe  in  Aries,  your  father  in  Algiers,  I  in 
Rheims.  Dear  God!  Four  quarters  of  the 
universe!" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Madame  Bonnard, 
drawing  a  hand  lovingly  over  Genevieve's 
hair,  "that  since  your  cousin  Sophie  feels  as 
she  does,  Madame  de  Lorbe's  plan  is  the  best 
of  all." 

Genevieve  drew  away  from  her  arm  a  little 
the  better  to  look  at  her. 

"What  plan?  What  does  Madame  de  Lorbe 
wish?  Please  tell  me,  Madame  Bonnard." 

"It  is  this,"  explained  Madame  Bonnard. 
"Madame  de  Lorbe  has  written  your  cousin 
Sophie  to  ask  if  the  very  day  that  Made- 
moiselle Mallet's  school  closes,  you  may  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  her  at  Aries  for  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  so  that  you  might  be  there  at  the  close 
of  Philippe's  school.  Philippe  himself  longs 
for  it,  and  also,  begs  your  cousin  Sophie  to  al- 
low you  to  come.  Madame  de  Lorbe  herself  is 
then  coming  to  Paris  in  a  week's  time,  it  seems, 
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and  she  would  gladly  bring  you  and  Philippe 
back  to  Paris  with  her.  Since  things  are  as 
they  are,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  oppor- 
tune. It  would  mean  great  pleasure  to  you  and 
Philippe,  and  Cousin  Sophie  could  be  more  at 
ease  knowing  you  were  in  such  safe  hands. 
For,"  said  Madame  Bonnard,  turning  to 
Cousin  Sophie,  "while  Delphine  is  kind,  she  is 
not  sufficiently  clever,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  Delphine!  Delphine !"  said  Cousin 
Sophie,  casting  her  eyes  to  heaven.  "Delphine 
is  one  of  the  Lord's  good  stupid  ones,  like  these 
mechanical  toys,  you  wind  them  and  they  go  in 
the  direction  in  which  you  have  started  them. 
But  if  they  encounter  an  obstacle,  well,  they  re- 
main there  unable  to  direct  themselves  else- 
where. Delphine  is  good,  but  Delphine  has  no 
more  brains  than  a  beetle,  no  more  judgment 
than  a  fish !" 

But  Genevieve  was  not  listening  to  this.  Al- 
ready she  had  her  arms  about  Cousin  Sophie's 
neck. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Sophie!  You  will  let  me  go, 
will  you  not?  I,  who  have  always  wished  to 
travel !  Oh,  say  I  may  go  to  Aries !" 

"I    am    considering    it,"    admitted    Cousin 
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Sophie,  "but  I  have  by  no  means  made  up  my 
mind  yet." 

"It  would  seem  to  me,"  said  Madame  Bon- 
nard  gently,  "a  quite  happy  solution.  A  visit 
to  Aries  in  the  home  of  Professor  and  Ma- 
dame de  Lorbe  would  in  itself  be  beautiful 
enough,  but  when  it  includes  the  joy  of  being 
with  our  dear  Philippe — " 

"Oh,  yes/'  begged  Genevieve.  "Do  say  that 
I  may  go.  Let  me  write  to  Philippe  and  say, 
'Philippe,  I  am  coming!'  She  clasped  her 
hands  in  a  little  ecstasy  of  delight.  "Oh,  it 
seems  to  me  I  cannot  wait  to  see  him !" 

'That  is  all  very  fine,"  said  Cousin  Sophie 
drearily,  "but  nothing  is  easier  than  words. 
'Go  to  Aries.  Go  to  Aries/  But  how?" 

"Could  it  not  be  done  as  I  proposed?"  said 
Madame  Bonnard.  "On  the  night  train  it 
would  be  quite  simple.  We  could  have  some- 
one we  trusted,  Madame  Tontine,  put  Gene- 
vieve safely  on  the  night  train  in  the  care  of  the 
conductor.  In  the  morning  she  would  be  at 
Aries  with  Professor  de  Lorbe,  and  Philippe 
to  meet  her.  Delphine  could  be  instructed.  It 
really  seems  hardly  difficult.  You  would  not 
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be  afraid,  Genevieve,  you  who  are  growing  so 
tall  and  wise?" 

Genevieve  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  con- 
sidering. But  if  she  had  fears,  they  were  over- 
balanced by  the  delightful  possibility  of  going 
on  a  visit  to  Aries  and  seeing  Philippe. 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  said  Madame  Bon- 
nard,  "and  even  a  little  younger  than  you,  it  be- 
came necessary  suddenly  for  me  to  be  sent  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  53  by  myself,  and  Aries  is  not  a 
great  way  further.  One  comes  quite  safely  to 
the  end  of  such  a  journey,  with  some  beatings 
of  the  heart,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  safely. 
Meantime/'  she  addressed  Cousin  Sophie  more 
particularly,  "you  could  feel  entirely  assured 
that  Genevieve  and  Philippe  were  together  and 
in  good  hands.  If  it  became  necessary  for  you 
to  remain  longer  in  Rheims  the  children  could 
remain  there;  but  if  by  that  time  you  are  re- 
turning, Madame  de  Lorbe  would  bring  them 
back  to  you  here,  since  she  is  in  any  case  coming 
to  Paris.  It  seems  to  me,  after  all,  not  at  all 
so  unhappy  as  it  first  appeared." 

But  even  Madame  Bonnard's  assurances  and 
so  delightful  a  plan  could  not  quite  satisfy 
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Cousin  Sophie.  The  thing  she  most  dreaded  in 
the  world, — distance,  distance — this  had  sud- 
denly loomed  threateningly,  and  however  Ma- 
dame Bonnard  might  persist  in  rinding  un- 
looked-for advantages  in  such  a  misfortune, 
and  however  Genevieve  might  clap  her  hands 
with  delight  at  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Aries,  it 
was  Cousin  Sophie  who  could  sound  and  meas- 
ure the  depth  of  possible  misfortune  that  lay 
in  separation.  Yet,  after  all,  this  plan  was 
without  doubt  the  best  solution  and  the  lesser 
evil,  for  by  means  of  it  Philippe  and  Genevieve 
would  be  together;  that,  at  least,  was  an  ad- 
vantage and,  God  willing,  they  would  soon  all 
be  back  again  in  Paris,  again  under  one  roof, 
and  the  children  sleeping  in  their  beds  where 
they  belonged  and  as  they  always  had  done 
before  all  this  absurd  idea  of  a  broader  exist- 
ence and  being  "fitted  for  life"  had  arisen  to 
make  nomads  of  them. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Delphine  brought 
in  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  children's  father. 

Cousin  Sophie,  taking  a  hairpin  from  her 
hair,  opened  it  with  nervous  fingers.  She  read 
but  a  few  lines,  then  dropped  her  two  hands  in 
her  lap  and  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
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There,  there !  He  too !  What  is  to  become 
of  us?" 

"The  children's  father  is  not  ill?"  said  Ma- 
dame Bonnard  anxiously. 

"Yes,  yes.  Oh,  he  says  it  is  nothing,  and 
that  it  will  pass.  But  at  all  this  distance  from 
everyone!"  She  picked  up  the  letter  and  be- 
gan reading  again. 

"But  his  friend,  Monsieur  Beguin,  is  with 
him?"  said  Madame  Bonnard. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Cousin  Sophie,  turning  the 
letter.  "But  what  do  men  know?  Are  they 
not  helpless  like  babies?  And  he  says  to  me, 
'Do  not  worry.  I  shall  soon  be  well/  This  is 
what  comes — have  I  not  always  said  so? — of 
being  away.  Can  no  one  be  content  at  home, 
any  more?  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  stay  here? 
And  what  has  he  gained  by  all  this? — a  little 
notice  from  scientists,  who  do  him  the  honor 
to  call  him  a  brilliant  man.  And  everyone 
knows  that  death  loves  to  take  the  brilliant.  Is 
it  not  enough  to  love  and  to  remain  all  of  us 
together,  without  this  study  of  disease  for  the 
multitude  which  cares  not  at  all  ?  He  might  die 
three  times  over,  and  what  would  the  multi- 
tudes care  about  it." 
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"Come,  come/'  said  Madame  Bonnard 
gently,  "it  is  probably  not  so  serious.  He  will 
soon  be  well.  Let  us  finish  the  letter/' 

Cousin  Sophie  took  it  again  and  read  silently, 
her  face  a  picture  of  anxiety. 

"He  is  coming  north  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
ment," he  says. 

"There !  That  is  good  news,"  said  Madame 
Bonnard.  "Soon,  perhaps  he  will  come.  But 
I  call  that  delightful  news !  Is  it  not,  my  Gene- 
vieve?" 

"He  has  finished  his  present  work  and  has 
sent  the  results  of  it  to  the  Institute  of 
Science." 

"But  how  reassuring!" 

"  'I  think  I  have  accomplished  what  I  set  out 
to  do/  '  Cousin  Sophie  read,  holding  the  letter 
near  to  her  eyes. 

"But  that  is  delightful,  and  good  news,"  in- 
sisted Madame  Bonnard. 

"But,  oh,  he  is  ill!"  wailed  Cousin  Sophie. 
"He  speaks  of  it  again  at  the  last. 


"  'I  will  write  you  again.  At  present  my  sight  grows 
too  dim ;  but  it  is  nothing,  it  will  pass.  I  shall  be  well 
in  a  day  or  two.  Do  not  worry.' 
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Cousin  Sophie  put  this  letter  down. 

"May  I  read  that  part  about  his  work?"  said 
Madame  Bonnard.  "He  has  spoken  to  me  so 
often  about  his  work.  Always  I  have  felt  so 
sure  he  would  succeed  with  it.  May  I  read 
it?" 

"Yes,  yes.  But  you  see  he  writes,  even 
there,  very  audaciously,  quite  as  though  he 
knew  all  God's  purposes.  'It  is  nothing.  It 
will  pass!  I  shall  be  well  in  a  day  or  two!' 
One  would  say  he  dwelt  forever  in  the  same 
room  with  the  Almighty!" 

Madame  Bonnard  read  aloud  from  Monsieur 
Beauvais's  letter: 

"I  think  I  have  accomplished  what  I  set  out  to  do. 
It  has  been  hard  work,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  suf- 
fering it  may  save  to  thousands,  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment wish  to  recall  any  of  the  suffering  we  have  been 
through,  we  who  have  worked  so  long,  so  hard,  to 
track  this  disease  to  its  hiding  places. 

"We  shall  get  to  Marseilles 54  at  the  very  first  mo- 
ment that  we  can.  The  reports  of  our  work  have 
gone  to-day  to  the  Institute  of  Science. 

"I  will  write  you  again ;  at  present  my  sight  grows 
too  dim,  but  it  is  nothing,  it  will  pass.  I  shall  be  well 
in  a  day  or  two.  Do  not  worry.  I  have  written  to 
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Professor  de  Lorbe  concerning  Philippe.  By  the  time 
I  return  Philippe's  school  will  be  over  and  I  can 
bring  him  home  with  me,  stopping  off  at  Aries.  Kiss 
Genevieve  a  thousand  times.  She  and  Philippe  have 
been  like  stars  to  me  in  the  heavens  when  the  night 
seemed  dark.  Nothing  can  say  how  I  long  to  see  them 
both." 

The  tears  were  shining  in  Madame  Ber- 
nard's eyes  as  she  finished  reading. 

"But  see/'  she  said.  "I  think  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  rejoicing — all  but  that  about  his  ill- 
ness, and  that  is  probably  only  something  pass- 
ing. This  letter,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  solves 
the  problem.  You  can  go  with  a  more  free 
heart  to  Rheims.  It  is  most  timely,  it  seems  to 
me.  Genevieve  can  go  now  to  Aries,  the  jour- 
ney can  easily  be  arranged,  and  once  there  with 
Philippe  the  two  of  them  can  await  the  arrival 
of  their  father." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  Say,  yes,  dear  Cousin 
Sophie!"  said  Genevieve,  all  eagerness  and 
quite  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  such  de- 
lightful things  in  store, — Philippe,  her  father, 
a  journey  to  Aries. 

"And  you  yourself  can  go  with  a  much  freer 
heart  to-night  to  your  brother,  and  I  with  a 
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freer  heart  to  Normandy.  And  though  it 
seems  for  the  moment  that  we  are  quite  run- 
ning away  from  you,  my  Genevieve,  yet  it  is 
you  soon  who  yourself  will  be  running  away, 
and  to  so  much  pleasure.  Now  it  is  important, 
is  it  not,  to  instruct  Delphine  very  carefully; 
and  Genevieve  also?  We  must  talk  it  over  in 
every  detail,  and  I  shall  see  Madame  Tontine, 
shall  I  not?  Everything  can  be  arranged. 
The  ticket,  even,  can  be  bought  this  afternoon, 
so  as  to  have  that  part  quite  settled  and  in 
readiness;  and  then  the  very  night  of  the  day 
that  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school  closes  and, 
let  me  see,  that  is  just  four  days  from  now — 
four  days  from  now,  and  our  Genevieve  starts 
out  on  her  journey  in  the  world.  Oh,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  delightful  I" 

Genevieve  felt  as  though  the  world  were 
spinning  very  fast  indeed,  when  all  these  things 
could  happen,  all  these  plans  and  changes  in  a 
single  afternoon.  But  how  delightful  it  was! 

Madame  Bonnard  remained  to  help  Cousin 
Sophie  to  prepare  to  leave  by  the  late  train. 
She  offered  also  to  go  to  see  Madame  Tontine. 

"I  shall  make  my  own  arrangements  com- 
plete, also,  before  I  return/'  she  said;  "and  per- 
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haps  I  can  be  of  use  in  helping  you  at  the  last, 
and  I  can  take  you  to  the  train  before  going  to 
my  own." 

'Yes,  yes,  do  come,"  said  Cousin  Sophie. 
"Come,  and  remain  to  supper  if  you  can." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Madame  Bonnard 
would  return,  and  before  leaving  for  her  own 
train  would  drive  Cousin  Sophie  to  the  rail- 
way station  at  nine  o'clock  to  take  the  train 
for  Rheims. 

Despite  the  thought  of  Cousin  Henri's  ill- 
ness, which  might  perhaps  after  all  not  turn  out 
to  be  really  serious,  Madame  Bonnard  and 
Genevieve  and  Cousin  Sophie  had  a  happy  sup- 
per together.  Certainly,  at  least,  it  was  happy 
and  exciting  to  Genevieve.  What  news  this 
would  be  to  tell  Laure  and  Mademoiselle  Mal- 
let and  Wanda!  Her  own  life  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  taken  on  real  importance. 

Over  and  over,  Genevieve  rehearsed  the  fine 
adventure  it  was  to  be.  Cousin  Sophie  gave 
one  instruction  after  another,  then  forgot  they 
were  given  and  delivered  them  all  over  again. 

"And  if  any  letters  come  from  your  father, 
forward  them  at  once." 

"But  may  I  not  know  how  he  is?" 
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Cousin  Sophie  thought  a  moment. 

'Yes,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Open  them,  then 
send  them  to  me.  But  I  shall  probably  be 
home  again,  if  God  is  good  to  me,  before  any 
more  come.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  I  shall  be 
back." 

While  Cousin  Sophie  gave  her  instructions 
for  the  twentieth  time  to  Delphine,  Genevieve 
slipped  down  beside  Madame  Bonnard  on  the 
sofa  and  Madame  Bonnard  put  her  arm  lov- 
ingly about  her. 

"Oh,  Madame  Bonnard,  only  to  think  of  see- 
ing Philippe!  I  wonder  if  he  will  have 
grown?" 

"Oh,  he  will  have  changed,  no  doubt.  And 
Madame  de  Lorbe,  how  you  will  love  her! 
You  see,  I  have  known  her  always/3 

"But  it  will  seem  strange  there  in  Aries." 

"No,  not  with  her.  It  will  soon  seem  to  you 
like  your  own  home.  And  you  will  see  Aries, 
Aries,  which  is  so  really  beautiful!  Ah,  but 
you  will  love  it,  without  doubt.  And  then  be- 
fore long,  best  of  all,  oh,  by  a  hundred  times 
best  of  all,  you  will  see  your  dear  father/' 

Genevieve  was  thoughtful. 

"Dear  Madame  Bonnard,"  she  said  at  last 
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"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  my  father ;  but  he 
has  been  away  so  long — " 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,  I  think  I  know  what 
you  mean/7  said  Madame  Bonnard  understand- 
ingly,  "so  that  sometimes  it  hardly  seems  he  is 
yours;  so  that  sometimes  he  seems  to  you  a 
stranger  almost/3 

Genevieve  nodded. 

"But  it  will  not  seem  to  you  so  for  long.  I 
know  him  so  well,  I  know  his  heart  like  a  book, 
and  it  is  a  heart  full  of  tender  and  beautiful 
love  for  you  and  Philippe.  For,  though  like 
all  great  and  good  people,  he  has  a  desire  to 
serve  all  men,  yet  he  has  that  tender  love,  too, 
which  all  great  and  good  men  give  to  their 


own." 


They  were  silent  a  moment.  Genevieve, 
lost  in  the  thought  of  this  new  adventure  ahead 
of  her,  Madame  Bonnard,  remembering  with 
gentleness  the  sorrows  that  had  touched  the 
life  of  the  children's  father,  of  which  they  were 
still  too  young  to  have  any  very  full  under- 
standing. 

"There  is  one  thing,  my  Genevieve,"  she 
said  at  last  very  gently,  "that  you  must  try  to 
remember:  Our  hearts  are  like  our  minds, 
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they  learn  only  slowly  and  a  little  at  a  time. 
You  must  try  not  to  forget  that  your  heart  is 
young,  it  has  not  yet  learned  many  of  the  les- 
sons that  your  father's  heart  has  learned  well 
Sorrow  and  difficulty  and  study  and  loneliness 
have  taught  him  many  things  that  your  heart 
is  too  young  yet  to  understand.  But  you  will 
take  my  word  for  it,  because  I  have  known 
him  always  and  he  has  been  my  friend,  my  dear 
friend  since  he  was  a  boy, — and  I  know  his 
heart  better,  I  think,  than  almost  anyone  knows 
*t, — you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  heart 
to  be  proud  of,  full  of  noble  and  very  tender 
things.  You  have  only  to  look  in  his  noble  face 
to  know.  Keep  all  these  things  in  your  heart 
and  remember  them,  when  you  are  with  him; 
and  remember,  too,  that  among  all  the  tender 
things,  deep  down,  deepest  of  all,  lies  his  love 
for  you  and  Philippe.  You  heard  what  he  said 
in  his  letter  to-night,  'Philippe  and  Genevieve 
have  been  like  stars  to  me  in  the  heavens,  when 
the  night  seemed  dark.5  Remember  that  al- 
ways, shine  always  in  his  life  with  love  and 
gentleness,  my  dear,  so  that  his  skies  may  not 
be  dark.  Do  not  forget." 

Cousin  Sophie  came  into  the  room  now,  her 
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bonnet  on ;  she  was  tying  its  strings  with  nerv- 
ous, anxious  fingers. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  I  think/7  Madame 
Bonnard  said,  rising. 

It  was  quite  heart-breaking  indeed  to  Cousip 
Sophie,  this  going  away  from  the  little  apart- 
ment, from  Genevieve,  and  from  Paris,  from 
what  her  heart  held  dear,  so  that  it  was  Gene 
vieve  herself  who  must  offer  consolation : 

"Oh,  Cousin  Sophie,  do  not  worry,  do  not 
grieve.  Soon  we  shall  be  together  again/' 

Soon  the  good-bys  were  over.  The  car- 
riage had  actually  driven  away,  and  Genevieve 
was  left  alone  with  Delphine  and  with  a  thou- 
sand injunctions  to  remember,  and  with  a  sense 
of  comfort  in  Madame  Bonnard's  gentle  kiss 
and  Madame  Bonnard's  gentle  words:  "Do 
not  forget/' 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  there  with  no 
one  but  Delphine.  It  made  Genevieve  feel 
proud  and  a  little  important.  Then,  too,  such 
things  to  think  of — her  journey  to  Aries,  her 
father's  return,  the  long  blue,  railway  ticket 
which  Madame  Bonnard  had  brought  back 
with  her,  that  afternoon,  like  a  treasure  in  a 
fairy  tale,  there  in  her  little  treasure  box  on 
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the  bureau !  Several  times  she  took  it  out,  un- 
folded it  and  looked  at  it. 

She  stood  in  front  of  her  father's  picture  that 
night  before  she  went  to  bed,  untying  her  hair 
ribbon.  As  was  so  often  the  case  when  Ma-, 
dame  Bonnard  spoke  to  her  of  her  father,  he 
seemed  to  her  a  great  man,  someone  in  whom 
to  take  pride.  She  wished  that  Laure  could 
have  heard  Madame  Bonnard  speak  of  him  and 
could  be  there  when  he  came  home. 

Above  the  picture  of  her  father,  the  picture 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  hung,  and  Jeanne's  eyes  looked 
out  at  her. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Jeanne,  I  am  going  to 
Aries,"  Genevieve  said  softly.  "And  I  am  go- 
ing to  see  my  father/3 

Delphine  at  that  moment  knocked  at  the 
door : 

"Are  you  ready  to  get  into  bed,  Made- 
moiselle Genevieve?" 

"Yes,  in  a  moment,  Delphine.  I  have  only  a 
little  bit  of  writing  to  do,  just  a  few  lines." 

She  got  out  her  beloved  diary  and  under  the 
day's  date  she  wrote: 

I  am  going  to  Aries — by  myself.  Soon  I  shall  see 
my  father. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TELLING   THE   OTHERS 

IT  may  seem  to  you  a  little  thing,  but  it  was 
positively  a  fine  adventure  that  first  break- 
fast that  Genevieve  had  alone,  with  Delphine 
waiting  upon  her  in  the  most  grave  and  re- 
spectful way. 

"It  is  exactly  so  that  I  shall  feel  when  I  am 
grown  up/'  thought  Genevieve,  and  ate  her 
rolls  and  honey  and  drank  her  chocolate  with 
an  air  of  dignity. 

But  delightful  as  this  was,  she  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  to  school  to  tell  Laure  and  the  others 
what  had  happened. 

Indeed,  when  she  did  at  last  arrive  at  the 
quiet  house  in  the  rue  Richepanse  she  told  her 
news  with  such  enthusiasm  that  you  could  not 
at  first  get  head  nor  tail  of  it. 

"And  your  father  is  ill  in  Algiers,  and  you 
are  going  alone  to  Algiers?"  said  Wanda,  her 
eyes  wide.  "But  how  beautiful,  how  brave !" 
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"No,  no,  I  am  going  to  Aries." 

"But  did  you  not  say  your  father  was  ill  in 
Algiers  ?" 

"Yes,  he  is,"  said  Genevieve,  "and  my  cousin 
Henri  is  ill  in  Rheims  and  my  cousin  Sophie 
has  gone  to  Rheims,  and  I  by  myself  am  going 
to  Aries,  where  Philippe  is." 

"And  then  you  both  are  going  to  your 
father  ?" 

"No,  Wanda,"  explained  Laure.  "Gene- 
vieve is  going  to  stay  in  Aries  until  her  father 
comes  for  her." 

"He  is  not  so  very  ill  then,"  said  Wanda. 

"No,  only  a  little,  I  think,"  said  Genevieve. 

'Well,  that  is  good,  because  it  would  be  quite 
a  journey  to  Algiers,  to  go  alone  if  he  were  ill," 
said  Wanda. 

"It  would  be  quite  across  the  sea,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. "I  could  not  go  there." 

"No,  I  only  meant  if  he  were  ill,"  insisted 
Wanda  gently. 

"But  would  you  go  all  that  distance  alone?" 
said  Genevieve. 

"Oh,  yes,  if  my  father  were  ill,"  said  Wanda. 
"But  then  he  is  not,"  she  added  simply.  "He 
is  quite  well." 
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"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mallet, 
"that  it  could  be  arranged  for  you  not  to  leave 
until  after  the  close  of  school,  my  little  Gene* 
vieve.  That  would  have  been  quite  too  bad. 
Of  course  were  it  a  case  of  illness,  but  fortu- 
nately— " 

"Oh,  but  I  could  not  go  until  after  the  play, 
Mademoiselle,  it  would  indeed  be  too  bad !  No 
one  could  take  my  place.  It  would  spoil  things, 
would  it  not?  The  part  of  Joas  in  the  scene 
from  Athalie — no  one  else  knows  it." 

"If  it  were  necessary,"  said  Wanda,  slipping 
up  close  to  Mademoiselle  and  speaking  softly 
so  that  only  Mademoiselle  could  hear,  "if  Gene- 
vieve's father  were  ill  so  that  she  must  go  to 
him,  I  could  learn  Genevieve's  part  quickly,  if 
I  had  to." 

Mademoiselle  patted  the  sleek  braided  hair. 

"No,  my  thoughtful  little  Wanda.  Thank 
you.  You  are  always  planning  to  be  helpful, 
but  this  time  it  will  not  be  necessary." 

The  other  little  girls  crowded  around  Gene- 
vieve.  It  was  almost  like  being  a  hero* 
ine. 

"Are  you  really  going  all  by  yourse/f  ?  Oh, 
I  should  be  afraid,"  said  Leonore. 
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"Well,  but  I  should  think  so !"  said  Jeanne. 
"I  should  be  quite  terrified." 

"Why,  I  would  not  mind  it  at  all/'  said 
Laure.  "I  should  quite  enjoy  myself." 

"You  would!" 

'Yes,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  wonderful  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  very  nice.  In  America  the  dis- 
tances are  far  greater,  and  I  know  a  little 
American  girl  who  traveled  from  way  far  out 
West." 

'Yes,  but  the  Americans  are  quite  altogether 
intrepid,"  said  Ernest  sagely.  "It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Now  for  myself,  dear  General  Wash- 
ington, I  think  it  quite  a  journey  for  our  dear 
Marquis  of  Lafayette.  Over  here  everything 
is  different.  I  think  Genevieve  exceedingly 
brave." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Genevieve,  delighted  with 
this  praise,  yet  declining  it,  "you  see  Delphine 
is  to  go  to  the  train  with  me,  and  Monsieur  de 
Lorbe  and  Philippe  will  meet  me  in  Aries.  So 
there  is  nothing  in  it  but  to  sit  still  on  a  train." 

"Yes,  and  above  all  not  to  budge,"  said  Ern- 
est. "It  might  be  fatal  if  you  budged  and  set 
your  foot  out  at  a  station,  and  the  train  rolled 
off  without  you.  Otherwise,  but  for  this,  after 
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one  is  safe  in  the  compartment  there  is  nothing 
to  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  it!" 
said  Gabrielle,  who  made  great  eyes  of  aston- 
ishment over  everything.  "Only  think,  if  a 
wreck  occurred?  What  would  you  do  then?" 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mademoiselle,  coming 
into  their  midst  and  smiling.  "One  would 
think  it  was  a  huge  undertaking,  oh,  a  huge  un- 
dertaking. Whereas  it  is  to  be  an  adventure 
only,  a  pleasant  adventure,  which  is  to  end  in 
open  arms  and  a  thousand  kisses.  Is  it  not  so, 
Gene  vie  ve?  Whereas  there  have  been  jour- 
neys, oh,  there  have  been  journeys!  There 
was  that  story  of  Dieudonne,  for  instance.'3 

"Is  it  a  story,  Mademoiselle?"  Jeanne 
slipped  her  arm  fondly  through  that  of  Made- 
moiselle. "Oh,  it  is  a  story." 

"Yes,"  said  Mademoiselle,  "if  you  like,  a 
story  of  a  little  girl  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
who  started  out  from  her  home  town  (she  told 
no  one)  to  find  her  brother,  who  was  a  soldier 
and  was  ill  and  who  was  needing  her  or  some- 
one to  care  for  him.  And  all  things  stopped 
her,  and  they  would  not  at  first  let  her  through 
the  lines,  and  she  was  hungry  and  tired  and 
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afraid,  but  by  and  by,  with  patience  and  a  lov- 
ing heart,  for  it  is  with  patience  and  a  loving 
heart  that  all  things  are  accomplished,  by  and 
by,  she  found  him.  And  then  you  can  fancy 
the  joy  it  was.  If  I  were  of  Genevieve's  age 
and  were  going  on  a  journey  by  myself,  and  if 
I  felt  the  least  bit  in  the  world  afraid,  I 
should  without  a  doubt  think  of  Dieudonne. 
She  should  be  my  journey  companion,  I  believe, 
and  with  her  in  thought  beside  me  I  should 
manage  to  be  brave  also/' 

"And  if  I  were  going,"  said  Wanda  softly, 
"I  should  think  of  Dieudonne  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc." 

"And  I,"  said  Jeanne,  "would  think  of 
Ulysses  and  the  long  journey  he  made  with  so 
much  patience." 

"And  I  should  think  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus," said  Gabrielle,  "how  he  sailed  the  seas 
that  were  so  unknown  and  fearful,  and  would 
not  complain." 

"And  I,"  said  Leonore,  "I  should  think  of  the 
journey  of  Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  returning 
from  Moscow,  and  how  the  brave  ones  never 
complained,  never  complained  at  all." 

"And  I,"  said  Ernest,  his  face  beaming  as 
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though  this  were  a  game,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
in  mischievous  compliment  on  Laure,  "I  should 
think  of  brave  Monsieur  le  General  Washing- 
ton making  the  journey  with  his  troops  across 
the  river  De-La- Warre !" 

The  children  were  in  gay  spirits  now. 

"You  see,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mallet  to 
Genevieve,  "there  will  be  plenty  of  great  peo- 
ple to  take  the  journey  with  you,  from  dear  lit- 
tle Dieudonne  to  Monsieur  le  General  Wash- 
ington, so  you  will  in  no  way  be  lonely." 

"Oh,  Genevieve,"  said  Laure  later.  "I  wish 
I  were  going  too.  I  love  the  south  of  France. 
It  is  so  beautiful  and  so  different.  Mother  and 
I  were  there,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  We 
came  up  the  river  Rhone  and  it  is  as  blue  as 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  peasants  are  strange  and 
different.  It  is  like  a  country  on  a  stage,  just 
like  a  play  all  the  while.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were 
going  too!" 

The  afternoon  was  spent  with  Laure  and 
Therese  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,55  and  the 
plans  for  the  journey  had  to  be  retold  in  every 
detail  to  Therese,  who  was  as  interested  as 
though  it  were  she  herself  who  was  going. 

Genevieve  recounted  the  children's  sugges- 
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tions  of  that  morning,  Dieudonne,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  arid  the  rest. 

"Whom  would  you  think  of  were  you  a  lit- 
tle girl,  going  on  a  journey  alone,  Therese?" 

"I  ?  Oh,  I  would  think  of  my  hero,  too.  I 
think  the  wheels  of  the  railway  carriage  would 
say  to  me  over  and  over,  no  doubt,  'I  am  going 
to  my  father  F  " 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon.  The  park  was 
full  of  children.  Genevieve  and  Laure  gath- 
ered lapfuls  of  buttercups  and  braided  them  in 
wreaths  and  garlands.  To  Genevieve  there 
was  an  air  of  holiday  about  everything.  It 
was,  indeed,  quite  a  delightful  experience,  this 
of  being  alone,  the  only  one  of  one's  family  at 
home.  Not  that  she  would  have  liked  it  for 
long,  but  for  a  little  while  it  was  charming.  It 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  great  importance. 

Then,  too,  to  add  to  the  holiday  feeling,  Mrs. 
Fenton  asked  Genevieve  to  luncheon  the  next 
day  with  Laure,  and  that  was  delightful,  and 
afterward  they  all  drove  out  to  St.  Denis,56  and 
saw  the  wonderful  old  church  with  its  tombs 
of  kings,  and  Mrs.  Fenton  insisted  after  that 
on  sending  a  message  to  Delphine  that  Gene- 
vieve would  remain  with  them  to  supper.  She 
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would  have  urged  Genevieve  further  to  remain 
all  night,  but  this  Genevieve  hardly  dared  do. 
Delphine  would  worry  and,  besides,  she  must 
be  at  home  in  case  a  letter  should  come  from 
Cousin  Sophie  or  her  father. 

So  after  supper  Mrs.  Fenton  and  Laure 
drove  home  with  Genevieve,  and  waited  to  see 
her  wave  good-by  to  them  from  the  upper  win- 
dow, and  then  drove  away. 

Genevieve  put  off  her  wraps,  and,  seated  at 
the  sitting-room  table,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Cousin  Sophie,  a  letter  which  was  to  make 
Cousin  Sophie's  heart,  there  in  Rheims,  swell 
with  pride  and  was  to  bring  a  gleam  into  the 
eyes  of  Cousin  Henri. 

"Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  re- 
markable, my  dear  brother,  than  Genevieve; 
so  wise;  so  altogether  good." 

"No,  unless  it  were  our  Philippe,"  Cousin 
Henri  said,  turning  a  sick  face  toward  her  on 
his  pillow. 

"But  you  must,  you  positively  must  get  well 
with  all  speed,  so  that  we  can  go  back  to  Paris. 
By  then,  God  grant,  there  will  be  no  more  of 
this  living  in  every  quarter  of  the  map.  Cousin 
Pierre  will  be  back  with  both  Genevieve  and 
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Philippe  and  we  will  once  more,  thank  God,  be 
united  like  Christians  and  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian family,  never  again  to  wander.  What 
kind  of  life  is  this,  I  ask  you !  All  of  us  scat- 
tered  like  chaff  which  the  wind  picks  up.  Oh, 
I  beg  of  you,  get  well  with  all  speed,  do  not  de- 
lay." 

"And  you  have  no  letter  as  yet  from  Cousin 
Pierre?" 

"No,  none.  But  that  does  not  worry  me. 
When  he  is  absorbed  in  his  scientific  experi- 
ments you  and  I  might  be  quite  simply  two  flies 
on  the  wall,  and  those  two  remarkable  children 
no  more  than  mere  mosquitoes.  What  does  he 
care  ?  So  long  only  as  his  experiments  go  well. 
Oh,  do  not  worry  yourself  about  Cousin  Pierre. 
You  may  as  well  throw  your  anxiety  in  the 
sea.  It  is  well  there  were  beasts  of  burden 
such  as  ourselves,  my  dear  Henri,  to  carry  the 
responsibilities  of  the  world,  before  God  made 
scientists.  We  shall  probably  hear  from 
Cousin  Pierre  in  a  few  days,  more  news  about 
the  reports  he  has  sent  to  the  Institute  of 
Science." 

She  ended  by  tucking  Genevieve's  letter  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
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Cousin  Henri  held  out  a  feeble  hand  for  it. 

"I  would  like  to  keep  it  under  my  pillow,  so 
that  I  can  read  it  again  if  I  feel  like  it/' 

"No,  no!  I  cannot  trust  you  with  it.  You 
would  probably  lose  it.  It  might  by  mistake 
get  thrown  away.  When  you  wish  to  read  it, 
I  will  gladly  read  it  again.  You  have  only  to 
ask  me.  But  I  cannot  let  you  have  it." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LETTERS   OF    IMPORTANCE 

THE  third  day  brought  Genevieve  a  letter 
from  Cousin  Sophie,  full  of  affection  and 
many  warnings  and  admonitions,  and,  all  over 
again,  details  about  the  journey  to  Aries. 

There  was  also  in  the  same  post  a  letter  with 
the  Algerian  post  mark.  Genevieve  looked  at 
it  carefully.  It  was  not  in  her  father's  hand- 
writing. She  had,  then,  no  right  to  open  it. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must,  she  thought, 
have  news  of  her  father  in  it  and  Cousin 
Sophie  had  said  she  might  open  all  letters  from 
him  to  see  the  news  and  then  send  them  on  at 
once  to  Rheims. 

After  all,  her  father  might  have  been  too 
busy  to  write  and  might  have  asked  Monsieur 
Beguin  to  write  for  him.  There  might  be 
something  he  wished  to  have  done,  some  com- 
mission, as  when  once  before  he  had  written  to 
ask  Cousin  Sophie  to  send  him  certain  things 
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he  needed  in  his  work.  So,  feeling  very 
grown-up  and  womanly  and  important,  she 
opened  the  letter.  It  read  as  follows : 

BlSKRA.57 

MY  DEAR  MADAME: 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  your  cousin  and  my 
friend  Pierre  Beauvais.  We  have  started  on  our  jour- 
ney, but  his  illness  has  delayed  us  here.  He  is,  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  somewhat  seriously  ill. 
Meantime,  I  write  to  ask  your  aid.  When  the  fever 
is  upon  him,  his  mind  wanders  and  at  such  times  he 
speaks  continually  of  his  two  children.  He  asks  me 
again  and  again  about  their  education,  their  health,  and 
are  they  safe?  He  starts  out  of  his  sleep,  sometimes 
sharply  with  the  question,  "Where  are  they,  my  chil- 
dren ?" 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  him  a  line  here, 
not  as  though  I  had  written  you  at  all,  but  telling  him 
merely  that  they  are  safe  and  happy,  and  any  such 
thing  as  a  father's  heart  would  be  glad  to  hear,  that 
they  love  him  and  long  to  see  him.  Perhaps  even,  if  you 
have  a  late  photograph  of  them,  that  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  send.  He  keeps  a  little  one  he  has  un- 
der his  pillow.  This  form  of  his  illness  is  not  so 
much  a  sickness  of  the  body  as  a  permanent  longing 
of  the  heart  which  the  sickness  has  but  laid  bare. 
You,  with  a  woman's  fine  sensibilities,  will  understand 
all  this,  I  am  sure.  Were  the  children  each  to  write 
him  a  little  letter,  it  would  be  of  help. 
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I  will  write  you  each  day  news  of  him. 
With  my  salutations  and  respect,  I  am 

Dear  Madam, 
ALPHONSE  BEGUIN. 

Genevieve  read  the  letter  over  again  with 
wide  eyes  and  a  beating  of  the  heart.  Her 
thoughts  were  working  rapidly.  There  must 
be  posted  two  letters — one  to  her  father,  one  to 
Cousin  Sophie.  The  world  seemed  to  her  sud- 
denly a  very  serious  place,  with  what  seemed  to 
her  large  responsibility  laid  without  warning 
on  her  shoulders. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  father.  It 
was  for  some  reason  a  difficult  letter  to  write, 
but  it  was  done  at  last. 

MY  DARLING  FATHER: 

They  tell  me  you  have  been  ill.  That  is  too  bad. 
And  we  are  so  well!  I  wish  I  could  be  there  beside 
you  to  smooth  your  pillow  and  to  offer  you  a  glass  of 
water.  Cousin  Sophie  says  I  am  a  good  nurse.  I 
learn  my  lessons  well,  and  I  love  Mademoiselle  Mallet 
and  all  the  little  girls  at  school.  I  am  growing  tall, 
and  I  long  to  see  you.  Madame  Bonnard  has  gone  to 
Normandy  and  I  miss  her  sadly.  Get  well  soon,  my 
beloved  Father.  Never  forget  that  I  love  you  and 
that  I  shall  always  love  you  a  thousand,  thousand 
times.  I  look  at  your  photograph  each  night  and  I 
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pray  for  you  night  and  morning.  I  am  to  have  my 
photograph  taken  and  you  will  see  how  I  have  grown. 
I  kiss  and  embrace  you. 

Your  devoted, 

GENEVIEVE. 

After  this  she  wrote  to  Cousin  Sophie : 

DEAREST  COUSIN  SOPHIE  : 

I  am  sending  the  letter  from  Mr.  Beguin.  I  have 
written  Papa,  and  I  will  write  and  tell  Philippe  to 
write  to  him,  also  I  will  get  Delphine  to  take  me  to  the 
little  photograph  studio  by  the  Madeleine  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  will  send  the  photograph  to  Papa.  I  am 
praying  hard  to  have  him  well.  Do  not  worry.  Give 
my  love  to  dear  Cousin  Henri,  and  tell  him  I  send  him 
a  kiss. 

Here  was  news  for  Cousin  Sophie!  Per- 
haps she  would  have  worried  more  seriously 
about  her  cousin  Pierre  had  she  not  had  enough 
on  her  shoulders  already  with  worry  about 
Cousin  Henri,  whose  recovery  progressed  too 
slowly.  Then,  moreover,  her  pride  in  Gene- 
vieve  and  Genevieve's  womanly  letter  was  so 
great  as  to  dwarf  somewhat  the  bad  news  about 
Cousin  Pierre.  Could  anyone  have  asked  for  a 
wiser,  better  letter  than  that  ?  And  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  just  turned  thirteen ! 
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"One  would  say,  upon  my  word,  that  she  was 
grown  up,  a  veritable  woman  with  a  menage  of 
her  own.  Only  see  how  she  managed  this 
whole  thing.  I  call  it  remarkable.  And 
withal  not  a  bit  forward;  as  gentle  and  retir- 
ing as  a  child  should  be;  timid,  one  would  al- 
most say ;  and  so  well  mannered,  and  yet  brave 
as  a  lion!  She  is  going  to  have  her  picture 
taken.  She  is  writing  to  Philippe.  Attending 
to  the  whole  thing  herself!  I  call  it  quite 
simply  remarkable!" 

Cousin  Henri  asked  to  hold  the  letter  in  his 
hands  and  with  sick  eyes  read  little  parts  of  it. 

"But  why/3  he  said,  handing  it  back  to 
Cousin  Sophie,  who  waited  for  it,  "why  should 
Pierre  worry  about  the  children  ?  Are  we  not 
capable  of  taking  care  of  them?" 

"Exactly !  What  folly,  all  this  worry  about 
them !  Oh,  he  has  always  been  particular  about 
them.  Always  he  has  been  giving  me  instruc- 
tions: 'Is  Philippe  manly?  Is  Genevieve 
ladylike  ?  Is  her  voice  gentle  ?  Is  her  French 
pure?'  and  all  such  things.  But  has  he  stayed 
with  them?  No.  He  has  gone  away  in  a 
country  of  heathen  to  slave  for  science,  and 
now,  now,  he  worries." 
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"It  is  his  illness,  no  doubt,"  said  Cousin 
Henri,  turning  over  on  his  pillow.  "Have  the 
goodness,  my  dear  sister,  to  pull  the  blind  down. 
I  think  I  can  sleep  a  little  now  we  have  heard 
from  Genevieve." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  DECISION 

IT  was  Monday  night.  Wednesday  was  the 
day  of  the  play  and  the  exercises  at  school, 
and  the  very  evening  of  Wednesday  Genevieve 
was  to  leave  for  Aries.  Everything  was  al- 
ready prepared  for  her  departure;  her  trunk 
stood  open  but  packed,  a  tiny  trunk,  to  which 
every  little  while  she  carried  some  one  more 
thing.  Two  days  more  of  school,  then  the 
night  journey,  then  Aries  and  Philippe ! 

But  among  all  these  thoughts,  joyous  as  they 
were,  ran  a  little  dark  thread  of  anxiety  about 
her  father.  Was  he  better  ?  Oh,  yes,  without 
doubt.  Perhaps  he  had  received  her  letter  by 
this  time,  and  that  would  make  him  better.  It 
was  not  time  yet  for  the  evening  mail.  There 
would  be  the  usual  daily  letter  from  Cousin 
Sophie,  and  there  would  be  perhaps  a  letter 
from  Monsieur  Beguin  saying  that  her  father 
was  better. 
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It  was  raining  softly  outside.  She  hoped  it 
would  be  a  clear  day  to-morrow  for  she  and 
Laure  and  Therese  were  to  go  to  the  Bois 
again  as  usual,  but  this  time  for  their  last  walk 
together.  For  the  next  day  would  be  spent  at 
school  at  the  entertainment.  And  before 
Genevieve  got  back  from  Aries,  Laure  would 
have  left  for  Normandy. 

She  began  saying  over  again  the  lines  of  her 
part.  Delphine  was  preparing  supper. 

By  and  by  the  concierge  from  below  stairs 
brought  up  the  mail.  The  letter  from  Cousin 
Sophie  "said  that  Cousin  Henri  was  somewhat 
better.  She  read  through  the  rest  of  it  very 
hurriedly  and  opened  the  letter  addressed  in 
the  handwriting  of  Monsieur  Begum. 

ALGIERS. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM  : 

We  are  at  last  at  Algiers.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
your  cousin  Pierre  away  from  this  heat.  Our  sincere 
hope  is  to  get  him  to  Marseilles ;  but  nothing  can  be 
said  with  certainty.  He  is  indeed  quite  ill,  but  we  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  done.  I  would  say  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  more  that  could  be  done  to  make  him 
better  save  to  see  his  children. 

I  have  received  your  telegram  from  Rheims.  I  see 
how  impossible  it  would  be,  owing  to  your  brother's 
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illness,  for  you  to  bring  the  children  to  him.  Were  it 
possible,  that  would  be  my  sincere  suggestion,  as  it  is 
that  of  Doctor  Gerard.  Your  cousin  still  speaks  of 
his  children  quite  constantly.  When  the  fever  returns 
each  day  his  mind  wanders,  and  always  to  these  two. 
To-day  he  said  to  me,  "Has  Genevieve  come?" 
Please  be  assured  that,  lacking  them,  we  are  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  for  him,  for  I  love  your 
cousin  Pierre  as  though  he  were  my  brother.  He  is 
very  noble  and  has  done  a  great  work.  France  could 
ill  spare  him.  It  seems  to  me  I  could  give  my  life 
to  see  him  well  once  more. 

Command  me  at  your  will,  and  with  my  respectful 

salutations,  believe  me 

ALPHONSE  BEGUIN. 

Genevieve's  eyes  were  large  and  dark  as  she 
finished  reading.  Oh,  why  was  she  not  near  to 
her  father?  Why  was  she  so  far  away!  If 
only  there  were  something  she  could  do !  This 
news  of  his  illness  took  all  the  heart  out  of  her 
journey  to  Aries.  If  Cousin  Sophie  were  only 
there,  so  that  they  could  go  to  him  together  at 
once.  And  Philippe  could  join  them  at  Aries 
and  they  could  all  three  of  them  go  on  to  Mar- 
seilles; then  across  the  sea  to  Algiers  and  find 
Monsieur  Begum! 

She  started  out  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  Delphine 
but  decided  not  to.  She  sat  down  and  thought. 
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She  thought  of  going  to  Mrs.  Fenton,  to  Made- 
moiselle Mallet.  Perhaps  they  could  tell  her 
what  to  do.  Ah,  if  she  could  but  nurse  him 
and  care  for  him  and  smooth  his  pillow.  Why 
could  she  not?  There  was  Monsieur  Begum, 
only  a  stranger  or  merely  a  friend  at  most, 
wishing  he  might  give  his  life  to  make  her 
father  well — and  there  was  she,  his  own  daugh- 
ter, his  very  own  daughter  able  to  do  nothing, 
nothing ! 

So  in  a  kind  of  tumult  she  thought  of  the 
things  she  longed  to  do.  But  by  and  by  she 
began  to  think  more  clearly. 

What,  after  all,  could  be  done?  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  of  helping.  "I,  too, 
would  die  to  make  him  well,"  she  thought. 
"But  how  ?  What  can  I  do  ?"  She  thought  of 
Dieudonne,  the  little  girl  of  whom  Made- 
moiselle Mallet  had  told,  who  went  in  search 
of  her  sick  brother.  And  that,  mind  you,  was 
in  time  of  war,  when  Paris  was  besieged  by 
the  Prussians  and  there  were  soldiers  and 
guards  to  make  the  undertaking  difficult.  She 
thought,  too,  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Jeanne  who  had 
undertaken  such  difficult  things. 

She  got  up  and  went  into  her  own  room  to 
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look  at  Jeanne,  almost  as  one  would  visit  a 
friend,  Jeanne  with  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
Catherine  back  of  her. 

"O  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
"could  I  possibly  go  to  him,  do  you  think?" 

"It  would  take  courage,"  Jeanne  d'Arc 
seemed  to  say. 

"I  have  a  ticket  to  Aries.  Could  I  not  go 
farther?  There  is  money  in  my  bank  on  the 
mantel.  Would  you  go?  Ah,  but  you  were 
older,  Jeanne." 

"It  would  take  courage,"  Jeanne  seemed  to 
say. 

"But  after  all,  no,  I  really  could  not  go,  for 
there  is  the  play  at  school.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  disappoint  Mademoiselle  Mallet." 

"I  had  to  leave  my  father  and  mother," 
Jeanne  seemed  to  say,  "but  it  was  to  save 
France." 

"But,  Jeanne,  you  were  older,  you  were 
seventeen." 

"The  voices  began  speaking  to  me  when  I 
was  younger  by  far.  I  went  when  the  good 
saints  bade  me  to." 

"Do  you  think  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
Catherine  would  want  me  to  go?" 
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"I  do  not  know,  but  the  saints  help  us. 
They  lend  us  strength." 

"Oh,  Jeanne,  shall  I  go?" 

Jeanne  did  not  answer. 

Genevieve  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  all 
around  the  room  with  wide  eyes  and  her  face 
full  of  distress. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  knew!  If  only  Madame  Bon- 
nard  were  here.  She  would  help  me  to  go  to 
him,  I  know  she  would.  Cousin  Sophie  would 
be  afraid  to  have  me  go." 

"Me,  too,  the  timid  would  have  detained," 
Jeanne  seemed  to  say.  "It  takes  courage,  oh, 
it  takes  courage  to  do  what  is  right." 

Genevieve  looked  at  the  photograph  of  her 
father,  smiling  at  her.  But  now,  there  in  Al- 
giers, ah,  he  was  not  smiling  but  suffering 
rather,  and  turning  on  his  pillow  and  asking 
Monsieur  Beguin  if  Genevieve  was  yet  come. 

"Oh,  Jeanne,  it  is  not  France,  it  is  only  my 
father's  voice  calling  me.  Shall  I  go?  Del- 
phine  and  Madame  Tontine  would  stop  me  if 
they  knew." 

"Yes,  me,  too,  the  timid  would  have  de- 
tained," Jeanne  seemed  to  say  again.  "My 
father  and  even  the  priests,  who  thought  they 
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did  right,  tried  to  detain  me.  But  in  my 
dreams  Saint  Catherine  came  shining  and  said, 
'Go,  Jeanne,  France  calls  you/  and  Saint  Mi- 
chael stood  with  his  hands  on  his  shining  sword 
and  said,  'Have  no  fear !' 

There  was  a  step  along  the  hall.  It  was 
Delphine. 

"Are  you  getting  ready  for  bed,  Made- 
moiselle Genevieve?  Shall  I  put  out  the  light 
in  the  sitting-room?  Is  there  anything  you 
need  ?" 

"No,  I  am  going  to  bed,  Delphine,"  said 
Genevieve,  beginning  to  untie  her  hair  rib- 
bons. 

If  only  she  could  talk  to  Delphine!  But,  no, 
Delphine  would  not  for  a  moment  understand. 
She  would  probably  at  the  first  opportunity  run 
around  to  Madame  Tontine  and  say,  "Quick, 
come  I  beg  of  you!  Mademoiselle  Genevieve 
is  ill  and  wanders  in  her  mind.  She  talks  of 
going,  God  knows  where,  beyond  Aries." 

When  Delphine  had  turned  out  the  light  in 
the  sitting-room  and  in  the  hall  and  had  said 
good  night,  Genevieve  sat  down  on  the  bed  to 
think  further  of  this  new  plan.  Could  she  do 
a  thing  like  that !  Persistently  there  came  to 
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her  the  thought  of  Dieudonne  and  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

She  remembered  suddenly  that  Laure  had 
made  her  a  heroine  in  a  book.  She  thought  of 
the  sick  knight  in  Laure's  story,  needing  her. 

She  thought,  too,  how  she  had  longed  to  be 
not  merely  a  heroine  in  a  book,  but  a  really, 
truly  heroine.  Yes,  she  had  said  that  very 
thing  to  Laure.  And  here  was  the  chance  of- 
fered her.  "Wish  and  there  are  already  wings 
in  the  air/'  She  had  often  heard  Madame 
Bonnard  say  that,  Madame  Bonnard  who 
thought  nothing  was  impossible  if  only  one 
wished  enough  to  do  it. 

All  the  while  that  she  was  undressing  Gene- 
vieve  thought  and  wondered,  and  wondered  and 
thought,  her  eyes  dark  and  wide  and  her  face 
serious. 

She  said  her  prayers  with  especial  fervor 
that  night,  with  her  face  buried  on  her  clasped 
hands.  Then  she  got  into  bed  and  drew  up 
the  covers. 

Outside  a  cab  horse  went  by,  klip-klop,  klip- 
klop,  klip-klop.  Paris  had  never  seemed  so 
dear,  so  desirable  to  her  as  now.  Paris,  which 
was  her  home.  Over  there,  there  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  Opera  and  the  boulevards,  Paris 
was  wide  awake.  Paris  that  she  knew  well! 
Paris,  like  a  friend!  Whereas  the  south  of 
France  was  but  a  strange  country.  Oh,  Cousin 
Sophie  was  right.  Paris  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  the  world,  and  a  place  to  stay  in. 
Dear  Paris,  in  which  she  felt  safe.  Then  she 
grew  drowsy. 

As  she  fell  asleep  at  last  she  thought  she 
saw  a  shining  light.  She  seemed  to  see  Phi- 
lippe in  Madame  Bonnard's  library,  holding 
the  sword  of  Madame' s  grandfather — the  one 
who  had  been  beloved  of  Napoleon.  The  sun- 
shine fell  on  it.  Then  suddenly  it  was  not 
Philippe,  but  a  tall  figure  in  shining  armor 
and  with  a  saint's  face,  like  the  face  of  Saint 
Michael  in  the  picture  of  Jeanne  d'Arc;  only 
the  eyes  were  like  her  father's — and  a  voice 
from  somewhere  seemed  to  say,  "Have  cour- 
age. Have  no  fear." 


CHAPTER    XX 

GENEVIEVE   AND    DELPHINE 

THE  next  day  was  to  Genevieve  like  a  day 
in  a  dream. 

In  the  morning  she  told  Delphine  of  her 
change  of  plans,  but  did  not  tell  her  why  they 
had  been  changed. 

"It  has  been  decided,  Delphine,  that  I  must 
go  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow/' 

"But,  Mademoiselle,  is  there  not  some  mis- 
take ?  Is  it  not  too  soon  ?" 

"No,  the  letters  have  changed  things.  So 
it  is  to-night  that  you  must  go  with  me  to  the 
railway  station/3 

"But  it  is  entirely  as  Mademoiselle  Gene- 
vieve says,  of  course,  only  I  had  understood 
it  was  to  be  Wednesday.  You  are  sure  there 
is  no  mistake?" 

"Yes,  it  was  to  be  Wednesday,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, wondering  a  little  at  her  own  courage, 
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"but  it  has  been  changed.     There  is  no  mis- 
take." 

It  was  fortunate  enough,  perhaps,  that  Del- 
phine  was  a  little  dull  about  such  things  and 
accepted  what  was  told  her  without  too  many 
questions. 

But  the  more  difficult  task  came  to  Gene- 
vieve  that  day  at  school.  Oh,  how  she  longed 
to  tell  someone,  but  she  dared  not  for  might 
they  not  try  to  turn  her  from  her  resolve? 
Might  they  not  detain  her  ? 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  she  must  tell 
Laure.  Yet  she  knew,  too,  that  she  ought  not. 
A  hundred  times  that  morning  she  was  on  the 
point  of  flinging  her  arms  about  Mademoiselle 
Mallet  and  saying,  "Oh,  Mademoiselle,  I  must 
tell  you.  I  am  going  to  find  my  father."  But 
as  many  times  she  resisted  the  temptation. 

The  temptation  was  the  greater,  too,  be- 
cause at  moments  it  seemed  even  wrong  not 
to  tell  Mademoiselle  Mallet  that  she  would  not 
be  there  for  the  play  the  next  day. 

Then,  too,  it  made  it  so  much  harder  be- 
cause Laure  would  talk  of  Aries. 

"Oh,  Genevieve,  you  will  love  it  there. 
Mother  and  I  stopped  at  Orange 58  and 
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Vienne58  and  Avignon.59  You  ought  to  beg 
Madame  de  Lorbe  to  take  you  on  a  boat  trip 
up  the  Rhone,  and  you  would  see  palaces  and 
wonderful  things.  I  wish  I  were  going  to 
Aries." 

And  Genevieve  longed  to  say : 

"Oh,  but  I  am  not  going  to  Aries,  but 
farther,  farther,  all  the  way  to  Marseilles  to 
find  my  father/' 

Ernest  came  sliding  toward  her  on  his  flat- 
heeled  slippers. 

"Give  my  respectful  salutation  to  the  Arena 
at  Aries  and  to  the  old  Roman  Aqueducts !" 

Once  when  the  secret  and  responsibility 
seemed  too  big  to  carry  alone,  she  decided  it 
would  not  after  all  be  wrong  to  tell  Laure — 
Laure  who  was  her  dear  and  best  friend : 

"Laure,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  tell." 

"But,  no!  I  will  never  tell.  What  is  it?" 
said  Laure. 

Then  suddenly  Genevieve  changed  her 
mind;  there  was  a  little  look  of  misery  in  her 
face. 

"No,  to-morrow  I  promise  you  shall  know — 
but  not  to-day." 
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The  morning,  so  gay  to  the  rest,  seemed 
dark  and  foreboding  to  Genevieve.  The 
brightest  spot  in  it  was  when  Wanda  slipped 
up  close  to  her  and  said  in  a  whisper: 

"Genevieve,  I  have  been  thinking,  ever  since 
you  told  us  the  other  day,  about  your  father/' 
She  slipped  her  hand  in  Genevieve's.  "Is  he 
really  better?" 

Genevieve  shook  her  head.  Her  lips  trem- 
bled a  little. 

"No,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  anyone.  I 
would  rather  not  have  anyone  know." 

Wanda  was  silent  a  moment. 

"I  thought  maybe  you  might  need  to  go  to 
him,"  she  said  softly  at  last,  "and  so  I  learned 
your  part  in  the  scene  from  Athalie.  I  can 
say  it  quite  perfectly,  I  really  can." 

"Oh,  Wanda,"  said  Genevieve,  "there  never 
was  anyone  like  you!  I'm  sure  there  never 
was.  You  think  of  such  beautiful  things  to 
do." 

But  beyond  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  Wanda 
lay  a  sense  of  strangeness.  Wanda,  all  un- 
conscious that  she  was  doing  it  and  bent  only 
on  being  helpful,  had  taken  away  Genevieve's 
last  excuse.  Genevieve  had  told  herself  it 
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might  not  be  right  to  disappoint  Mademoiselle 
Mallet.  And  now  Wanda,  knowing  nothing 
of  all  this,  had  taken  away  that  last  objec- 
tion. It  seemed  to  Genevieve  almost  like  a 
sign,  such  as  the  saints  must  have  given  to 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Wanda  had  removed  from  her 
path  of  love  and  duty  the  only  obstacle,  and 
so  far  as  Genevieve  could  see  her  path  lay 
now  straight  ahead  of  her — and  it  led  not  to 
Aries  and  to  the  happiness  of  seeing  Philippe, 
but  farther,  farther,  perhaps  even  across  the 
sea  where  her  father  lay  ill  and  longing  for 
her. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  for  Genevieve 
was  the  afternoon  spent  as  usual  with  Thereses 
and  Laure  in  the  Bois.  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
tell  them  and  share  with  them  her  resolve  and 
her  anxiety. 

Laure  talked  much  of  their  parting. 

"Only  to-morrow,  dear  Genevieve,  only  that 
one  day  more  left,  and  then  you  will  be  going 
to  Aries  and  I  shall  not  see  you  again/3 

They  made  promises  of  friendship,  prom- 
ises to  write  to  each  other,  promises  never, 
never  to  forget  each  other. 

"On  the  way  home,"  said  Genevieve,   "let 
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us  stop  at  the  little  patisserie,  where  we 
stopped  that  day  we  first  quarreled  and  were 
friends." 

'Yes/'  said  Laure  willingly,  "and  let  us  stop 
also  in  the  Place  Royale  to  see  Jeanne  d'Arc 
once  more,  for  I  love  her  now,  also,  and  es- 
pecially I  love  her  because  she  is  your  favorite 
heroine.  Oh,  Genevieve,  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
you  go  away  \" 

"Ah,  but  let  us  make  it  an  occasion  of  happi- 
ness, not  of  sadness/'  said  Therese,  gently. 
"For  myself,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  despite  the 
parting,  which  is  sad,  that  it  is  a  thing  to 
delight  in,  this  journey  to  Aries  where  Made- 
moiselle Genevieve  will  see  her  dear  brother. 
It  makes  me  even  homesick  a  little  for  my 
dear  south  of  France.  Only,  were  it  I,  I  would 
not  be  stopping  even  at  Aries,  though  they 
tell  me  it  is  so  beautiful,  I  should  be  going 
farther,  farther,  to  Marseilles,  then  along  the 
coast  toward  Estaque  and  somewhat  back 
from  the  sea — there,  there,  to  the  little  house 
where  my  cousin  Zephine  and  her  daughter, 
my  cousin  Jacqueline,  live  in  the  little  stone 
house  with  the  roses  growing  on  it,  and  the 
fishing  nets  of  Emil,  he  is  my  cousin  Jacque- 
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line's  husband,  hung  out  on  the  wall  to  dry; 
there  where  my  dear  hero  sits  in  the  sun  mend- 
ing the  nets  and  calls  Michael  Angelo  his 
brother.  Anyone  could  tell  you,  everyone 
knows  him.  Ah,  how  the  heart  stays  true  to 
a  beloved  country!  I  myself  who  have  just 
said  we  should  be  gay" — she  brushed  her 
hand  hastily  across  her  eyes.  'Tears,  you  see, 
at  the  mere  thought  of  the  little  house,  and  my 
heart  overflowing  with  the  wish  to  see  the  blue 
sea  and  the  fisher-boats  and  those  who  are 
dear  to  me." 

And  all  the  while  Genevieve  longed  to  say, 
"Oh,  Therese,  come,  go  with  me!  It  is  there 
to  Marseilles  that  I  must  go." 

She  asked  Therese  a  hundred  questions 
about  Marseilles.  Were  there  boats  sailing 
all  the  while  from  Marseilles  over  to  Algiers, 
was  it  a  fearful  or  dangerous  journey? 

"No,  no,  not  at  all,  they  say !  I  have  never 
been,  but  it  is  quite  simple.  There  are  boats 
going  all  the  while,  there  are  big  steamboats, 
I  do  not  know  how  many.  And  in  the  harbor 
all  is  so  gay  and  beautiful — a  harbor  for  the 
winged  boats  of  many  men.  Oh,  the  colors  so 
bright,  so  gay!" 
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"Does  it  cost  much?'* 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"And  Marseilles,  is  it  very  big?" 

"Oh,  my  faith,  yes ;  very  big,  and  very  gay 
with  sailors  and  foreigners  and  dark-skinned 
people,  and  sunshine  and  shadow.  Ah,  if  you 
could  see  it !  Oh,  the  sea  and  the  docks.  And 
away  out  in  the  blue  sea,  the  rocky  islands  of 
If  and  Pomegue,  where  Jacqueline  and  I  used 
to  go  with  my  cousin  Emil  sometimes  in  his 
fishing  boat.  Ah,  the  blue  sea,  the  blue  sea! 
It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  it.  And  as  you 
go  out  on  it  the  city  lies  there  along  the  coast, 
very  noble,  a  city  in  the  sun.  It  lies  like  a 
chosen  place,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,  as  between  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  hand  of  God.  Oh,  it 
is  very  beautiful,  and  all  the  while,  towering 
high  on  its  high  rock,  stands  the  great  chapel 
of  our  dear  Lady,  Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde. 
She  watches  over  the  sea,  our  dear  Lady,  and 
over  the  city,  and  over  the  ships  that  come  and 

go." 

Genevieve  had  listened  intently  and  seemed 

to  see  it  all.     She  was  silent  now  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  she  said: 
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"Therese,  if  your  father  were  ill,  very  ill,  I 
mean,  would  you  go  to  him?" 

"What  made  you  think  of  that,  Mademoiselle 
Genevieve?"  said  Therese,  crossing  herself 
hurriedly,  as  though  to  ward  off  some  evil. 

"I  just  meant  if  he  were  ill  and  needed  you. 
I  know  he  is  not,  but  if  he  were.  Would  you 
go  to  him  ?" 

"But  yes,  of  course,  of  course !  To  the  very 
ends  of  the  world!" 

"Come,"  said  Laure,  "this  is  where  we  turn 
to  go  to  the  Place  Royale." 

They  turned  down  the  narrow  street  and 
came  in  a  few  moments  to  the  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

"It  is  here  that  we  quarreled  that  day/'  said 
Laure,  "so  let  us  promise  here  again  never  to 
forget  each  other  and  always  to  love  each 
other."  . 

"Yes,  let  us  promise,"  said  Genevieve. 

"But  I  think  that  a  beautiful  idea  of  Made- 
moiselle Laure's,"  said  Therese.  "And  let 
Therese  promise,  also,  never  to  forget  you." 

She  stepped  up  to  the  base  of  the  statue  as 
she  had  done  some  months  before,  and  spoke 
directly  to  the  statue  as  she  had  done  then: 
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"And  you,  dear  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
you  to  whom  one  may  pray,  I  think  almost  as 
to  a  saint,  be  a  friend  to  all  of  us.  Teach  us 
to  be  gentle;  and  be  with  us  when,  like  your- 
self, we  must  be  far  from  our  own  homes,  and 
teach  us  to  be  brave." 

It  was  with  the  thought  of  the  little  stone 
house  outside  of  Marseilles,  and  Jacqueline 
and  Zephine  and  Emil  and  the  "brother  to 
Michael  Angelo"  and  the  mountains  and  the 
blue  sea  of  the  south  of  France  from  which 
she  was  exiled,  that  Therese  addressed  the 
statue  of  the  brave  girl;  but  her  words  fell  in 
how  strangely,  too,  with  Genevieve' s  thoughts 
and  fears  and  her  longings  to  be  brave.  And 
this,  also,  filled  as  she  was  with  the  thought 
of  her  resolve,  her  duty,  and  her  adventure, 
seemed  to  Genevieve  like  a  sign. 

When  they  came  at  last  to  Genevieve's 
door,  Genevieve  kissed  Laure  two  or  three 
times. 

"Good-by,  dear  Laure/3 

Laure  kissed  her  also: 

"But  we  shall  see  each  other  again  tomor- 
row/5 

"Do  not  forget  me/'  said  Genevieve.     She, 
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also,  with  a  little  impulse  and  longing,  put  her 
arms  about  Therese  and  kissed  her  too: 

"Good-by,  dear  Therese." 

When  she  entered  the  apartment  Delphine 
met  her,  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  her  dull,  kind 
face. 

"I  have  everything  entirely  packed  and 
ready.  And  I  have  packed  also  a  little  lunch- 
eon, just  in  case  Mademoiselle  might  waken 
and  be  hungry  in  the  night.  You  have  told 
Madame  Tontine?  Will  she  be  here?" 

"No,"  said  Genevieve,  her  heart  beating 
hard.  "No,  Madame  Tontine  is  not  coming 
with  us.  We  are  going  alone,  just  you  and 
I." 

It  was  a  strange,  solemn  supper  that  Gene- 
vieve had  that  night,  quite  by  herself  and 
served  by  Delphine,  and  haunted  by  many 
fears.  There  were  moments,  indeed,  when  she 
told  herself  she  was  not  going  to  Marseilles 
at  all,  only  to  Aries,  as  her  ticket  read,  where 
she  could,  without  doubt,  soon  find  Madame  ds 
Lorbe  and  Philippe. 

She  gave  instructions  to  Delphine,  neverthe- 
less. Letters  that  came  were  to  be  sent 
straight  on  to  Rheims,  to  Cousin  Sophie. 
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Also  there  were  three  letters  to  be  carried  to 
the  school  in  the  morning.  In  one  of  these 
Genevieve  told  Mademoiselle  Mallet  that  she 
had  had  word  her  father  was  not  so  well,  and 
must  leave  a  day  earlier,  but  urged  her  not  to 
worry,  as  Wanda  would  take  her  part. 
Another  letter  was  to  Laure. 

DEAREST  LAURE  : 

The  secret  I  had  to  tell  you  is  that  I  am  going  to  my 
father  because  he  is  ill.  I  am  going  a  day  earlier  than 
I  thought,  because  his  dear  friend  Monsieur  Beguin 
says  he  is  ill  and  longs  to  see  me.  Do  not  forget  me. 
Write  to  me. 

YOUR  GENEVIEVE,  MARQUIS  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

The  other  was  a  tiny  note  to  Wanda. 

I  am  going  to  take  care  of  my  father.  Will  you  say 
my  part  for  me  ?  Dear  Wanda,  I  love  you, 

YOUR  GENEVIEVE. 

Genevieve  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  al- 
most time  for  them  to  start.  Delphine  went 
downstairs  to  order  a  cab,  having  already 
gathered  together  the  luncheon  box  and  satcnel. 
While  Delphine  was  gone,  though  it  was  only 
a  few  moments,  Genevieve  was  in  a  panic  of 
fear  and  her  heart  beat  strangely.  Oh,  it  took 
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more  courage,  over  so  much  more  courage  to 

a  o 

be  a  heroine  than  she  had  thought.  She 
wished  she  were  ^oinq;  to  remain  here  in  her 

o  o 

own  nest,  where  her  own  little  white  bed 
a  waited  her. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  hall  door  open- 
ing and  closing,  then  Delphine's  step  in  the 
hall,  then  Delphine's  voice. 

'The  cab  is  below,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve, 
ready  for  us." 

Genevieve  followed  Delphine  as  one  follows 
someone  in  a  dream,  down  the  dark  stairs,  out 
upon  the  pavement,  into  the  cab.  It  was  a 
warm  night,  but  Genevieve's  lingers  were  cold 
down  to  the  tips.  Her  eyes  were  large  and 
dark  and  full  of  fear. 

"It  seems  to  me  quite  mad/*  said  Delphine, 
"for  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  to  be  going  alone. 
Mademoiselle  Sophie  told  me  you  would  be 
met,  of  course,  and  I  am  to  tell  the  conductor 
— but  well — "  Delphine,  finding  herself  crit- 
icising those  who  should  know  better  than  she, 
lapsed  into  silence. 

Genevieve  said  nothing.  Oh,  if  she  could 
only  have  had  someone  with  her  who  would 
give  her  courage,  Therese  or  Madame  Bon- 
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nard;  someone  who  would  praise  her  and  say, 
"Of  course,  of  course,  it  can  be  done."  That 
was  what  Madame  Bonnard  would  have  said, 
exactly. 

Meantime  the  coachman  was  whipping  his 
horse,  which  was  going  along  at  a  gallop. 
They  were  rolling  along  from  one  street  to 
another  and  now  and  then  across  a  brightly 
lighted  boulevard. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  railway  station, 
the  Gare  St.  Lazare.  Delphine  was  acting 
her  part  faithfully  now.  Cousin  'v.ohie  had 
drilled  her,  had  told  her  exactly  what  to  do. 
They  found  the  night  train  for  the  South  as 
Cousin  Sophie  had  said,  and  that  found,  Del- 
phine made  her  speech  to  the  conductor.  The 
young  lady  she  was  about  to  entrust  to  his 
care  was  extremely  precious  and  the  beloved 
of  her  relatives.  Would  he  have  a  care  of  her 
safe  arrival.  And  Delphine  slipped  into  his 
hand  the  five-franc  piece  which  Cousin  Sophie 
had  given  her  for  that  purpose. 

The  conductor  escorted  them  past  two  or 
three  compartments  of  the  train,  looking  into 
each  as  he  went.  At  last  he  opened  a  door 
and  invited  them  to  enter.  In  this  compart- 
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ment  was  no  one  but  an  old  lady,  already  fully 
ensconced,  who  watched  them  with  lazy,  heavy 
eyes. 

Delphine  stowed  away  the  little  satchel  and 
the  luncheon  box  and  made  Genevieve  com- 
fortable, while  the  conductor  waited  at  the 
door  for  her  to  descend. 

"You  will  tell  Monsieur  Philippe  that  I  am 
sure  he  has  grown,"  said  Delphine. 

A  whistle  sounded.  The  guard  made  a  mo- 
tion, and  Delphine  made  her  way  hurriedly, 
clumsily,  to  the  door,  stumbling  as  she  went. 
She  descended  the  steps  and  the  conductor 
closed  the  door. 

Genevieve  seated  herself  close  to  it  and  put 
her  head  out  the  window. 

"Do  not  forget  the  letters,  Delphine." 

"No;  oh,  no,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve." 

"Good-by,  Delphine." 

The  train  began  to  move,  very  slowly  at 
first 

"Good-by,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve.  You 
are  sure  you  wish  to  go?  You  would  not 
rather  stay  with  me?" 

Oh,  if  there  were  time!  If  she  could  open 
the  door  and  run  back  to  Delphine!  But  the 
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train  was  moving  more  rapidly  now.  Del- 
phine's  kind,  dull  face  was  full  of  anxiety,  and 
she  was  shaking  her  head,  as  though  this  man- 
ner of  behaving  one's  self  were  quite  past  her 
slender  comprehension. 

"Good-by,  Delphine,  good-by!" 

Already  Delphine  was  quite  far  behind,  now 
waving  her  umbrella.  Dear,  funny  Delphine, 
who  never  went  anywhere,  sunlight  or  star- 
light, without  an  umbrella,  because,  as  she  said, 
"One  never  knows  what  may  happen/' 

Genevieve  waved  her  handkerchief  as  long 
as  she  could  see  Delphine  and  the  waving  um- 
brella. When  she  drew  back  into  the  com- 
partment and  looked  about  her  she  found  the 
heavy,  lazy  eyes  of  the  old  lady  fixed  upon  her,, 
curiously,  but  not  unkindly. 

"Alone?"  said  the  old  lady.  "Seule?"  But 
she  spoke  the  French  word  with  a  strong  Eng- 
lish accent  and  pronounced  it  "soule." 

Genevieve  nodded. 

The  guard  came  along  presently  on  the  little 
step  outside  the  railway  carriage  door  and 
asked  to  see  their  tickets. 

The  old  lady  hunted  nearsightedly  in  her 
reticule  for  hers  and  found  it  at  last. 
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"Nimes  ?"  60  said  the  conductor,  punching  it. 

The  old  lady  nodded. 

He  took  Genevieve's  ticket  and  punched  it 
twice. 

"Aries  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  going  farther.  I  have 
money  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  way." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ON   THE   WAY 

THE  first  half  hour  of  the  journey 
seemed  to  Genevieve  the  strangest  she 
had  ever  spent.  The  old  English  lady  kept 
looking  at  her,  and  now  and  then  in  a  very 
clumsy  and  fragmentary  French,  only  a  word 
or  two  at  a  time,  spoke  to  her.  But  her 
French  was  so  limited  that  there  was  indeed 
very  little  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  conversation. 
The  old  lady  gathered  that  Genevieve  was  go- 
ing "soule"  to  Marseilles,  which  she  did  not 
cease  to  think  was  extraordinary,  for  she  re- 
peated her  question  every  little  while,  as  though 
the  fact  Genevieve  had  imparted  was  too  sin- 
gular to  be  believed.  She  was  kindly,  however, 
one  saw  that  very  soon.  They  had  not  been 
long  on  the  journey  before  she  began  seeking 
among  her  innumerable  bags,  first  for  one 
thing  then  for  another,  changing  packages, 

transferring  this  or  that  article,  and  finally 
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found  a  very  pretty  little  bottle  of  perfumed 
salts,  which  she  bestowed  on  Genevieve. 

A  little  later  she  rummaged  in  a  large  lunch- 
eon basket  and  brought  out  a  jam  sandwich 
and  an  orange,  which  she  also  gave  to  her.  It 
seemed  to  trouble  her  quite  a  little  that  she  could 
not  speak  French  sufficiently  fluently  to  talk 
with  her  little  traveling  companion.  She  kept 
her  heavy  eyes  on  her  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  would  sometimes  start  off  bravely  with 
one  or  two  French  words,  then  shake  her  head 
and  lapse  into  a  few  words  of  English,  then  si- 
lence. 

By  and  by,  she  fumbled  with  a  heavy  gold 
chain  which  hung  about  her  neck  and  which  dis- 
appeared between  the  buttons  of  her  basque. 
To  this  chain  were  attached  several  seals  and  a 
bunch  of  gold  "charms."  Having  finally  extri- 
cated these  she  drew  out  with  them  an  oval- 
shaped  locket,  opened  it  and  showed  it  to  Gene- 
vieve. 

By  the  somewhat  dim  light  of  the  railway 
carriage  Genevieve  saw  in  it  the  miniature  of  a 
very  pretty  little  girl  who  seemed  to  be  just 
about  her  own  age,  and  who  looked  out  of  the 
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locket  with  frank,  gray,  English-looking  eyes 
and  a  pretty  smile. 

The  old  lady  made  several  possessive  little 
taps  on  her  bosom  with  her  heavily  jeweled 
fingers,  and  when  Genevieve  said  in  French : 

"Your  little  granddaughter?"  she  nodded 
violently  and  with  great  satisfaction. 

"She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Genevieve. 

This  the  old  lady  understood  perfectly,  and 
said: 

"Oui,  oui,  tres  jolie." 

Genevieve  began  to  feel  very  friendly  and  a 
little  less  alone. 

The  old  lady  took  back  the  locket,  pointed  to 
the  lovely  face  in  it,  and  then  said  "Soule? 
Marseilles?"  and  shook  her  head  violently, 
somewhat  as  a  cat  might  which  has  gotten  milk 
on  her  whiskers. 

It  was  only  too  evident  that  Genevieve' s  jour- 
ney alone  to  Marseilles  was  heartily  disap- 
proved of  by  the  old  lady,  and  that  she  had  it 
distastefully  in  mind. 

Genevieve  felt  hurt  and  unhappy.  She 
turned  and  looked  out  the  window  and  felt  the 
tears  welling  up  slowly  in  her  eyes.  She 
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wished  she  could  explain  to  her  traveling  com- 
panion that  it  was  not  her  choice  to  go  "soule" 
to  Marseilles.  Perhaps  if  the  old  lady  knew 
her  mission  she  might  approve,  and  even  think 
her  brave. 

The  train  was  swinging  along  now  quite 
rapidly.  There  came  in  at  the  window  the 
sweet  breath  of  night  fields ;  over  these  a  slight 
mist  had  arisen.  A  young  moon  above  them 
made  them  look  mysterious  and  very  beautiful. 

To  Genevieve,  little  used  to  the  country,  the 
wide  expanse  and  the  mystery  of  a  distant  hori- 
zon, the  sweet  night  fields,  seemed  wonderful. 
They  wrought  upon  her  imagination.  How 
beautiful  the  night  was,  and  how  wide  the 
world.  Over  there,  beyond  the  curve  of  it, 
people  and  cities  and  seas  and  countries.  Oh, 
a  wonderful,  wonderful,  wide  place !  This  was 
the  world  her  father  wanted  her  and  Philippe 
to  know  and  love ;  and  she  was  speeding  on  in 
it,  through  the  night. 

By  and  by,  she  stole  a  look  around  at  the  old 
English  lady  and  saw  that  she  had  fallen  into  a 
doze.  Genevieve  herself  was  tired.  She 
rolled  her  cape  into  a  pillow,  lay  down  and 
rested  her  head  upon  it.  A  hundred  thoughts 
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crowded  to  her  mind.  Her  father,  was  he  bet- 
ter? And,  oh,  how  glad  he  would  be  to  see 
her.  What  would  Mademoiselle  Mallet  think 
when  Delphine  took  her  the  letter  ?  And  Laure 
and  Wanda  ?  They  would  certainly  think  her 
brave.  She  could  see  Gabrielle  and  Leonore 
and  Ernest  and  the  rest  gathering  around 
Mademoiselle  with  questions.  The  others 
would  not  understand,  but  Wanda  would  at 
once — dear  Wanda.  And  Laure  would  take 
a  pride  in  her,  too,  and  would  write  another 
chapter  of  the  story,  maybe.  She  would  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  Genevieve  wished  she 
might  be  a  really,  truly  heroine,  and  was  gone 
now  to  be  one.  Genevieve  did  not  argue  it  all 
out  very  clearly,  or  remember  that  the  deter- 
mination or  heroism  so  clear  to  her  would  be  by 
no  means  so  clear  to  the  rest.  For  would  not 
Mademoiselle  Mallet  merely  suppose  that  it  was 
with  the  consent  and  direction  of  Cousin 
Sophie  that  Genevieve  had  taken  this  journey? 
Yes,  most  probably;  but  Genevieve  did  not 
think  of  this,  so  filled  was  she  with  the  idea  of 
her  adventure. 

And  Cousin  Sophie  herself  knew  nothing  of 
it,  of  course.     Genevieve  would  send  her  a  let- 
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ter   from   Marseilles   so  that   she  would  not 
worry. 

And,  Therese,  dear  Therese!  Genevieve 
knew  she  would  have  her  sympathy,  of  course ; 
she  thought,  too,  of  many  others.  She  thought 
of  Dieudonne,  who  had  gone  to  seek  her 
brother.  She  thought  of  Marie  Antoinette,  so 
brave,  but  above  all  she  thought  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  It  was  "Jeanne  d'Arc,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,"  that  the  car  wheels  seemed  to 
say  over  and  over.  She  remembered  the 
statue  of  the  brave  girl  there  in  the 
Place  Royale,  in  arms,  with  her  toes  pointed 
down  in  her  stirrups,  and  the  standard  held  so 
bravely.  She  remembered,  too,  that  Therese 
had  prayed  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  might  help  them 
to  be  brave  to  do  their  duty.  She  folded  her 
hands  and  said  over  a  little  prayer  half  to  God, 
half  to  Jeanne  d'Arc  and,  as  she  was  saying  it, 
fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   ARRIVAL 

WHEN  she  awoke  it  took  her  what  seemed 
a  long  time  to  remember  where  she 
was.  She  was  covered  up  with  a  long  brown 
cloak  not  her  own. 

The  old  lady  was  looking  at  her  rather  anx- 
iously, and  the  minute  she  saw  Genevieve  was 
awake  began  setting  out  on  the  seat  beside  her 
some  sandwiches  and  fruit.  Also  on  the  floor 
of  the  compartment  a  little  English  traveling 
kettle  was  steaming. 

By  signs  and  a  few  words  she  invited  Gene- 
vieve to  have  some  breakfast.  Genevieve  of- 
fered some  of  the  sandwiches  from  her  own  lit- 
tle basket,  also,  and  the  old  lady  poured  out  a 
cup  of  tea. 

Outside  was  another  world:  the  South  that 
Therese  had  talked  of  was  there — rolling  fields, 
white  roads,  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  and 

the  sky  above  of  a  blue  such  as  Genevieve  had 
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never  before  seen.  It  was  indeed  a  different 
land,  the  land  of  which  Philippe  had  written, 
but  he  had  not  told  her  fully  how  beautiful  it 
was.  The  peasants,  too,  as  one  saw  them  in 
the  fields  or  at  the  roadsides,  were  dressed  in 
brighter,  gaudier  colors,  and  wore  caps,  many 
of  them,  with  wings  or  streamers.  For 
though  it  was  still  very  early  morning  the  peas- 
ants were  already  about. 

When  they  had  finished  their  breakfast  the 
old  lady  began  packing  away  her  teapot  and 
tea  cups  and  getting  her  belongings  in  order. 
With  this  Genevieve  helped  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  received  one  or  two  approving  smiles. 
When  everything  was  neat  once  more  the 
old  lady  began  looking  at  her  again  specu- 
latively. 

She  finally  tapped  her  bosom  with  her  fore- 
finger and  said: 

"Nimes."  Then  she  pointed  to  Genevieve 
and  said,  "Marseilles." 

"Yes,  indeed/'  Genevieve  nodded.  She  had 
thought  of  that,  too.  The  old  lady  would  be- 
fore long  be  getting  out  at  Nimes,  after  which 
Genevieve  must  go  on  alone  to  Marseilles. 
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"Soule,"  said  the  old  lady  once  more,  shaking 
her  head  disapprovingly. 

But  between  them  they  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  The  train  was  indeed  approaching  a  city 
now.  Only  a  few  minutes  more  and  they  were 
in  Nimes. 

The  old  lady  was  met  by  no  one,  and  seemed 
astonished  and  somewhat  indignant  at  that 
fact.  Yet  even  so,  she  remembered  to  turn  and 
wave  to  Genevieve.  Then  Genevieve  saw  her 
go  up  to  the  conductor  and,  pointing  to  her,  say 
to  him : 

"Soule !     Soule !" 

With  the  old  lady  gone  Genevieve  began  to 
feel  panicky  and  afraid  once  more. 

Other  passengers  were  hurrying  past,  men 
and  women,  and  a  few  peasants  carrying 
bundles,  but  none  of  them  entered  her  compart- 
ment. 

When  the  train  had  left  Nimes  some  miles 
behind  the  conductor  came  along  the  little  step 
which  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  train  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  her  compartment,  opened 
it  and  entered. 

"You  are  to  get  off  at  Aries  ?"  he  said,  seat- 
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ing  himself  opposite  her  and  looking  at  her 
keenly  but  not  unkindly. 

Genevieve  shook  her  head. 

"But  your  ticket  reads  to  Aries." 

"I  know,"  said  Genevieve,  her  heart  going 
hard,  "but  I  am  going  to  Marseilles.  I  have 
the  money."  She  untied  her  purse  from  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief  which  she  drew 
from  her  pocket. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  there?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  looked  at  her  speculatively  a  moment. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  in  Aries  ?" 

She  nodded. 

"My  brother  is  there." 

The  conductor  asked  her  many  questions, 
which  she  answered  rather  guardedly.  How 
old  her  brother  was,  with  whom  he  was  stay- 
ing, whether  she  was  fond  of  him. 

At  last,  putting  his  two  hands  on  his  knees, 
he  regarded  her  gravely  over  his  glasses. 

"Well,  why  not  get  off  at  Aries  ?"  he  said. 
"It  is  the  next  station." 

Genevieve  looked  at  him  with  wide  dark  eyes. 

"No,  if  you  please.  I  am  going  to  Mar- 
seilles." 
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"But  you  say  you  know  no  one  there." 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  There  flashed 
through  her  mind  the  memory  of  the  priests 
and  officers  of  the  law  who  had  tried  to  trick 
Jeanne  d'Arc  with  questions,  and  who  had  tried 
to  detain  her  and  turn  her  from  her  purpose. 
There  flashed  through  her  mind  also  the 
thought  of  Therese's  people. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  she  said  evasively. 
'There  are  some  people  outside  Marseilles  if  I 
needed  to  stay." 

"What  will  you  do  when  you  get  there?"  the 
conductor  said. 

"I  shall  not  remain  there." 

He  looked  at  her  from  under  his  glasses  this 
time,  with  his  head  thrown  back  a  little. 

"Eh,  no?     Where  then?" 

"I  am  going  to  Algiers,  perhaps." 

"To  Algiers!     Why,  who  is  there?" 

"My  father." 

"He  knows  you  are  coming?" 

"He  wants  me  to  come,"  she  said.  "He  is 
ill."  There  was  a  lump  in  her  throat.  "Very 
ill!  He  calls  for  me.  'Genevieve!  Gene- 
vieve !  Has  Genevieve  come  yet  ?' 

For  the  first  time  her  mission  seemed  wholly 
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her  own.  She  had  kept  it  to  herself  before, 
borne  the  thought  of  it  alone,  and  it  had  had  a 
certain  unreality  to  her.  But  now  that  she  had 
stated  it,  it  seemed  real,  and  a  living  thing  from 
which  one  does  not  turn  back  or  withdraw. 

"He  is  very  ill,"  she  repeated,  "he  calls  for 
me." 

The  man  was  silent  a  moment,  regarding 
her: 

'You  care  for  him  then,  very  much  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Genevieve,  clasping  her 
hands.  For  it  seemed  to  her  now  she  would 
have  gone  to  death  for  her  father.  She  had 
been  courageous  for  his  sake,  she  had  suffered 
fear,  she  had  gone  in  the  face  of  what  people 
might  think,  she  had  gone  out  into  the  strange 
world  for  him;  and  from  these  things  sprang 
now  a  new  and  far  greater  love  for  him.  For 
we  love  those  for  whom  we  suffer;  and  those 
for  whom  we  have  sacrificed  ourselves  become 
like  a  part  of  our  own  souls. 

So,  as  the  conductor  questioned  her,  her  pur- 
pose grew  stronger  rather  than  weaker,  and  the 
enthusiasm  native  to  her  warm  French  nature, 
that  enthusiasm  which  had  been  so  tended  and 
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cultivated  day  by  day  by  Mademoiselle  Mallet, 
showed  itself  now  and  glowed  up  in  her. 

'Yes,  I  love  him,"  she  said,  passionately, 
"and  I  would  rather  die  than  not  go  to  him. 
He  has  a  friend  with  him  who  would  die  for 
him,  too.  But  I  am  more  than  his  friend.  I 
am  his  daughter  and  he  calls  for  me.  He 
needs  me.  He  may  die  if  I  am  not  there." 

The  man  regarded  her  again  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  He  was  honestly  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do.  He  might  try  kindly  to  persuade 
her;  he  might  point  out  to  her  the  danger  of 
going  about  by  herself.  He  might  tell  her  that 
the  officers  of  the  boat  would  think  it  very 
strange  indeed  for  a  little  girl  to  undertake 
such  a  journey.  And  yet  in  so  grave  a  matter 
as  this  had  he  a  right  to  stop  her  ?  She  was  not 
a  little  child.  She  was  old  enough  to  have  a 
very  deep  feeling  for  her  father,  and  the  brave 
resolve  to  go  to  him  was  after  all  a  thing  very 
beautiful  in  itself.  Then  too  there  would  be  no 
one  to  meet  her  in  Aries.  At  Marseilles  the 
railway  station  was  not  a  great  way  from  the 
docks  and  the  ships'  companies.  These  would 
be  sure  to  look  after  a  little  girl  who  was  going 
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on  such  an  errand.  And  yet — and  yet — was  it 
safe  enough  ? — He  regarded  her  thoughtfully. 

Suddenly  this  man  who  had  seemed  to  her  at 
first,  kind,  seemed  to  her  someone  to  be  feared. 
Why,  he  could,  if  he  wanted,  put  her  off  at 
Aries,  and  once  there,  if  Philippe  and  Professor 
and  Madame  de  Lorbe  knew  of  her  purpose, 
they  would  keep  her  from  going  to  her  father, 
and  all  the  big  devotion  of  her  heart  would 
amount  to  nothing.  She  felt  about  for  some 
way  of  disarming  his  objections. 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  as  if  laying  the  thing 
before  her,  "what  will  you  do  first  when  you 
get  to  Marseilles  ?" 

"I  shall  go  to  the  border  of  the  sea  where  the 
ships  come  in, — I  know  about  it,  I  have  been 
told, — there,  where  Notre  Dame-de-la-Garde 
stands  tall  for  fishermen  and  sailors  to  pray  to." 

"Yes,  and  if  there  is  no  boat  sailing,  let  us 
say,  until  to-morrow/3  He  regarded  her 
keenly.  "What  then?" 

Her  heart  was  going  rapidly,  but  her 
thoughts  were  going  more  rapidly  still,  and 
whether  it  was  the  love  in  her  heart  or  the  clev- 
erness of  her  mind  that  offered  her  this 
thought,  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  say,  but 
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suddenly,  it  became  clear  that  this  man  must  be 
reassured  so  that  he  would  not  detain  her. 

'If  I  should  have  to  stay  over  I  know  of  peo- 
ple who  live  not  far,"  she  said,  "they  are  the 
people  of  Therese,  and  she  is  my  very  dear 
friend." 

' Yes  ?"  he  said,  as  though  waiting. 

"And  I  could  go  to  them." 

"Yes,  and  they  live  where?" 

"Along  the  coast  near  Estaque.  There  is 
Michael,  the  father  of  Therese.  There  is 
Emil,  who  is  a  fisherman,  and  there  is  Jacque- 
line, the  cousin  of  Therese,  and  Zephine,  and 
they  are  kind  and  good." 

Her  questioner  seemed  to  be  thinking  this 
over  carefully. 

"And  you  could  go  to  them?  You  are  sure 
of  that?" 

"Yes,  at  any  time." 

She  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but  the 
emergency  offered  them  to  her  now  vividly,  so 
that  already  she  seemed  to  see  them  and  their 
kind  faces,  for  kind  faces  they  would  surely 
have!  And  the  fishing  nets  of  Emil — she  al- 
ready saw  them,  too,  drying  on  the  stone  wall. 
Already  these  people  were  her  friends. 
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The  conductor  left  her  now,  for  they  were 
again  nearing  a  city.  It  was  Aries. 

If  there  had  been  a  longing  before  to  get  off 
at  Aries,  to  fly  to  Philippe  and  to  say,  "Oh,  Phi- 
lippe, I  have  not  the  courage.  I  am  afraid. 
Come  with  me,"  now  her  only  fear  was 
that  Philippe  might  be  there,  might  see  her, 
that  the  conductor  might  return  and  say, 
"Come,  you  must  not  go  farther." 

She  shrank  back  of  the  window  curtains,  and 
with  wide  eyes  watched  the  people  coming  and 
going.  Once  someone  was  about  to  enter  the 
compartment,  but  the  conductor,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  standing  just  outside,  motioned  him 
to  the  compartment  ahead. 

The  moments  of  waiting  seemed  endless,  and 
were  full  of  terror.  Then,  at  last,  there  was 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  and  the  train  moved  away. 
The  conductor  was  on  the  little  step  outside 
the  compartment  door.  Slowly,  and  then  less 
slowly,  then  rapidly,  more  rapidly,  the  train 
moved  on,  on.  Aries  was  being  left  behind. 
Then,  with  all  the  quick  changefulness  of  the 
human  heart,  it  seemed  to  Genevieve  she  would 
have  given  anything  in  the  world  to  have  gotten 
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off  at  Aries.  But  it  was  too  late  now.  The 
train  was  speeding  on  to  Marseilles. 

In  a  little  while  the  conductor  came  to  the 
compartment  for  another  visit.  He  talked 
things  over  very  carefully  with  her.  He  took 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  on  the  envelope  of 
an  old  letter  drew  for  her  a  little  plan. 

"See,  here  is  the  station  where  we  arrive. 
Here,  near-by,  is  the  Boulevard  de  la  Paix. 
Down  a  little  toward  the  sea  you  go.  There 
is  the  Boulevard  des  Dames.  You  cannot 
miss  it.  There,  at  the  end  of  it, — they  cannot 
be  missed  either,  it  is  quite  simple, — the  docks. 
There  is  the  Bassin  de  la  Joliette ;  there  are  the 
ships.  Go  and  look  at  them.  Anyone  at  the 
ships7  companies  will  tell  you  about  the  boats 
and  when  they  sail.  Now,  over  here  to  the 
right,  high  up,  is  Notre  Dame-de-la-Garde  and 
around  the  base,  so,  runs  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Corderie."  He  drew  it  carefully.  "It  runs  on 
and  on,  a  broad  road  beside  the  sea.  There  the 
omnibuses  will  take  you  out  for  a  few  pennies 
along  the  seashore  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
live,  your  friends.  Keep  this  little  paper  and 
follow  the  lines  I  have  marked,  and  you  cannot 
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go  wrong.  Stay  by  the  sea.  Do  not  leave  it 
Find  the  road  that  runs  close  by  Notre  Dame- 
de-la  Garde,  and  then  go  on  and  on.  It  will  be 
safe.  People  will  be  kind.  You  are  sure  they 
live  not  far  from  Estaque,  your  friends  ?" 

"Yes,  yes.  I  know  they  do.  Therese  has 
told  me  very  particularly." 

"If  I  were  to  be  in  Marseilles  I  would  take 
you  there  myself,  but  I  return  almost  at  once  to 
Paris.  But  keep  this  little  paper.  Speak  only 
to  gendarmes.  Trust  no  one,  unless  the  driver 
of  an  omnibus,  someone  like  that." 

Her  courage  began  to  shrink  a  little  at  all 
these  directions.  She  wished  she  did  not  have 
to  leave  him,  this  conductor,  who  no  longer  op- 
posed her  but  accepted  her  courage  at  her  own 
valuation,  and  was  so  kind. 

"Tell  them  what  you  have  told  me,  about 
your  father,"  he  said.  "Let  them  help  you. 
It  is  good  to  be  among  friends." 

He  bade  her  good-by,  a  troubled  look  in  his 
face,  genuinely  puzzled  to  know  what  was  in- 
deed his  duty  in  so  strange  a  case,  and  renew- 
ing his  advice,  and  bidding  her  be  wise  and  not 
afraid. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

MARSEILLES 

GENEVIEVE  could  hardly  have  told  you 
how  the  morning  passed.  Only,  she 
could  have  told  you,  it  was  full  of  strange  fears. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  her  that  everyone  must  be 
looking  at  her  and  wondering  that  she  was 
alone  and  indeed,  now  and  then,  someone  did 
look  at  her  a  little  wonderingly  and  turn  to 
glance  after  her.  But  she  followed  carefully 
the  conductor's  directions  and  so  came,  before 
a  great  while,  to  the  docks  and  the  blue  sea,  just 
as  he  had  told  her  she  would.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  ships  and  a  thousand  masts.  Gene- 
vieve  had  never  dreamed  of  so  busy  a  place. 
Here  no  one  had  time,  apparently,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  her,  everyone  was  well  occupied 
with  some  affair  of  his  own.  And  what 
strange  people  they  were — dark-skinned,  for- 
eign, Italians,  Greeks,  Russians,  with  costumes 

and  manners  strange  to  her.     There  were  Mal- 
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tese,  wearing  gilt  or  silver  buttons  on  their 
jackets,  gay  sashes  about  their  waists,  and  in 
their  ears  gold  hoops  for  earrings,  and  looking 
altogether  to  Genevieve  like  pirates ;  there  were 
Zouaves,  Algerians,  Tunisans,  all  dressed,  it 
seemed  to  Genevieve,  as  for  a  masquerade ;  men 
of  strange  manners  and  speech  and  jargons  of 
which  she  could  understand  not  a  word.  They 
ran  hither  and  yon,  unloading  or  loading 
strange  cargoes;  sailors  went  about  carrying 
great  pots  of  pitch ;  strange  looking  old  women 
were  bent  under  great  baskets  of  shellfish  or 
strange  fruits,  and  from  one  ship,  dark-skinned 
men  were  unloading  hundreds  of  bunches  of 
green  bananas.  She  watched  them  for  a  long 
time,  quite  fascinated  and  forgetting  to  be 
afraid.  She  had  learned  in  her  geography  les- 
son that  Marseilles  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
ports,  but  she  had  not  dreamed  that  a  great  port 
would  be  like  this,  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so 
foreign. 

By  and  by  she  gathered  courage  and  asked  a 
gendarme  about  the  boats  to  Algiers.  She  was 
told  that  one  left  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock. 

"There  is  none  to-day  ?" 

"No,  not  in  or  out.     To-morrow  one  comes 
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fn,  to-morrow  one  goes  out.  Why  do  you  wish 
to  know  ?" 

His  direct  question  frightened  her.  She 
thought  it  best  not  to  tell  him. 

She  went  away  and  thought  things  over  a  bit. 
The  conductor  had  not  been  wrong  then  about 
the  boats.  She  began  to  feel  very  forlorn  and 
alone.  It  would  be  necessary  to  find  Therese's 
people.  This  seemed  to  her  suddenly  a  great 
undertaking.  Suppose,  after  all,  they  were  not 
kind.  Oh,  but  they  were  sure  to  be !  But  how 
to  find  them  ? 

She  went  back  to  the  gendarme  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  tell  her  where  the  road  lay  that 
led  toward  Estaque.  He  pointed  to  the  tall 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame-de-la-Garde,  which  stood 
there  like  a  friend  in  the  rich  sunlight. 

"Go  over  in  that  direction  and  ask  someone. 
The  road  runs  around  there  down  below,  and 
then  along  the  sea." 

It  was  quite  as  the  conductor  had  told  her. 
She  hurried  along.  Presently  in  front  of  her 
she  saw  a  little  girl,  barefoot  and  with  a  com- 
plexion dark  and  rich,  like  an  Italian.  She 
was  clad  scantily  in  colors  which,  though  they 
were  weatherworn,  were  still  bright. 
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Slung  across  one  shoulder  was  a  net  which 
hung  heavy  and  sagged  with  a  dozen  or  more 
oranges.  She  was  trudging  along  singing  to 
herself,  a  little  strange  song  of  which  Gene- 
vieve could  not  catch  the  words. 

Genevieve  ran  a  little  and  caught  up  with 
her. 

"May  I  buy  one  of  your  oranges?"  she  said. 

The  little  girl  stopped  and  regarded  her  with 
smiling  eyes  and  lips.  Her  teeth  were  so  white 
and  her  face  so  dark  and  her  eyes  so  sparkling 
that  the  smile  seemed  like  a  flash  of  sunshine. 
She  beckoned  Genevieve  to  a  place  behind  a 
little  fruit  stall  on  the  pier  and  they  sat  there 
and  ate  an  orange  apiece,  and  no  one  disturbed 
them  or  seemed  even  to  notice  them.  It  was  a 
strange  French  the  little  girl  spoke,  yet  Gene- 
vieve managed  somehow  to  understand. 

It  was  by  no  means  unpleasant,  this  adven- 
ture with  the  little  orange  girl.  Genevieve  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  it.  The  sun  was  so  hot 
that  she  found  herself  wishing  her  own  feet 
were  bare.  She  thought  of  Laure  and  Wanda 
and  Mademoiselle  Mallet.  How  surprised 
they  would  be  if  they  could  see  her — and  Phi- 
lippe. Yes,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  blue 
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shadows  in  so  strange  a  place  and  with  so 
strange  a  companion,  she  began  to  think  how 
proud  she  would  be  to  tell  Philippe. 

But  the  afternoon  had  already  begun  to 
lengthen.  Perhaps  the  little  girl  could  help 
her  to  find  the  road  leading  toward  Estaque. 

The  little  girl  knew  well  where  the  road  by 
the  sea  ran  there  at  the  foot  of  Notre  Dame-de- 
la-Garde.  She  herself  was  going  by  the  open 
'bus  that  went  along  that  very  way. 

When,  after  some  trudging,  they  came  to  it 
at  last,  hailed  a  dusty  'bus  and  climbed  in,  the 
road  was  so  beautiful  that  Genevieve  forgot 
either  to  be  tired  or  afraid.  Beside  it  the 
Mediterranean  stretched  marvelously  blue  and 
far.  It  was  true  the  white  dust  of  the  road  was 
almost  stifling  at  times,  and  the  queer  open  'bus 
rattled  fearfully;  but  none  of  that  mattered, 
for  the  sea  was  of  a  color  that  Genevieve  had 
never  imagined  and  the  sky  also,  such  as  might 
have  been  the  skies  and  seas  of  Paradise. 

The  little  girl  chatted  happily  and  knew  the 
'bus  driver,  it  appeared,  almost  like  a  friend. 

"Jean,  this  friend  of  mine,"  she  said  pret- 
tily, "is  going  out  to  a  little  house  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Estaque.  You  know  the  people  all 
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along.  Where  does  he  live,  Michael,  the 
stone-cutter  ?" 

The  driver  said  nothing,  merely  gave  her  a 
nod,  which  quite  satisfied  the  little  orange  girl 
however,  for  she  said,  smiling  at  Genevieve, 
"He  will  have  a  care  of  you." 

It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the  little 
orange  girl  pulled  the  driver's  sleeve  to  remind 
him  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  get  out.  Be- 
fore she  left  she  took  an  orange  from  the  net 
bag  and  thrust  it  into  Genevieve' s  hand,  and 
clambered  out  of  the  'bus  to  the  dusty  road. 
She  stood  waving  to  Genevieve  for  a  few  mo- 
ments while  the  'bus  rolled  farther  away,  then 
Genevieve  saw  her  turn  and  mount  some  dusty 
steps  at  the  roadside  which  led  into  a  path  up 
a  little  slope. 

They  drove  on  and  on.  Genevieve  began  to 
feel  uneasy.  Perhaps  the  driver  had  forgotten 
her.  She  spoke  to  him  shyly: 

"Do  you  know  where  I  must  get  out  ?" 

"Yes.     Soon  now." 

They  rattled  along  for  another  mile  or  so, 
then  stopped,  and  he  pointed  to  a  narrow  path. 

"Go  up  there.  It  leads  straight  to  the 
house." 
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Genevieve  got  out  and  the  'bus  driver  clucked 
to  his  horses,  and  they  moved  off  again  at  an 
even  trot. 

Genevieve  looked  all  around  her.  She  felt 
as  though  she  were  walking  in  some  enchanted 
land.  Everything  was  so  different  from  that 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Stretch- 
ing far  out  to  the  right,  miles  and  miles,  was 
the  sea,  sapphire-blue.  The  very  leaves  and 
flowers  growing  by  the  wayside,  though  they 
were  covered  with  the  white  dust,  had  all  the 
enchantment  of  strangeness,  and  above  her 
head  as  she  walked  the  oleanders  were  a  mass 
of  bloom.  She  wished  for  Laure,  for  Wanda, 
for  Philippe,  for  Madame  Bonnard,  for 
Cousin  Sophie,  for  everyone  she  loved.  She 
wished  that  they  might  be  with  her.  It  seemed 
so  strange  to  be  alone  in  a  land  of  such  en- 
chantment— like  a  real  person  wandering 
through  the  most  unreal  of  fairy  tales. 

Oh,  her  father  was  right,  it  was  a  wide  and 
wonderful  world,  and  beautiful,  she  felt  sure, 
to  the  very  edge  of  it ;  but  strange,  strange. 

She  walked  on  and  on.  The  little  lane  was 
so  beautiful  it  seemed  it  might  lead  at  any  mo- 
ment to  an  enchanted  palace.  The  'bus  driver 
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had  said  the  little  stone  house  lay  along  that 
lane.  Suddenly  at  one  side  the  oleanders  stood 
parted  over  a  rough  stone  gateway,  and  there  it 
was,  a  little  white  stone  house  with  green  shut- 
ters. On  the  wall  outside,  exactly  as  Therese 
had  said,  were  the  fisher-nets  drying.  On  a 
bench  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  the  house  sat 
an  old  man,  mending  nets.  He  had  a  beauti- 
ful face,  the  face  of  one  who  has  thought  and 
dreamed  a  great  deal. 

Genevieve  went  up  to  him  shyly,  still  feeling 
as  though  everything  were  unreal. 

"Are  you  the  father  of  Therese?" 

The  old  man  looked  past  her  a  moment  off  to 
the  sea,  as  though  trying  to  remember. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  the  father  of 
Therese/'  she  said,  a  little  frightened  lest  she 
was  mistaken.  "I  thought  you  were  the 
brother  of  Michael  Angelo." 

His  face  lighted  up  and  he  smiled  a  little  sad 
smile,  and  nodded. 

"I  try  to  be/'  he  said  gently.  Then  he 
raised  his  head  and  called. 

"Jacqueline!  Jacqueline!"  He  turned  to 
Genevieve  with  that  peculiar  gentleness  of 
courtesy  which  is  the  mark  of  those  who  have 
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suffered  without  complaint.  "You  know  him 
also,  Michael  Angelo?" 

A  tall,  dark,  handsome  woman  came  now  to 
the  door.  Seeing  Genevieve  she  came  out 
across  the  sandy  yard. 

"I  have  come  from  Therese,"  Genevieve 
said,  her  heart  going  very  hard. 

The  woman  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
sharply. 

"From  Therese?" 

"Yes,  in  Paris,"  said  Genevieve. 

The  woman  stooped  now  and  laid  a  hand  in 
almost  rough  astonishment  on  Genevieve's 
shoulder. 

"What  is  this  you  say?     Therese!     Paris!" 

Genevieve  nodded  with  wide  eyes. 

The  woman  took  another  look  at  her,  as 
though  the  thing  were  entirely  beyond  belief. 
Then  she  flung  up  her  arms  and  ran  toward  the 
house. 

"Emil !  Emil !  Come  quick,  quick !  Mother 
Zephine,  where  are  you !" 

Another  woman  not  so  tall  and  with  gray 
hair,  and  a  short  stockily-built  man  looking 
like  an  Italian,  ran  out  of  the  house.  Jac- 
queline accompanied  them,  running  back  to 
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where  Genevieve  stood,  wide-eyed,  by  Michael 
Then  they  began  to  speak  rapidly,  very  rap- 
idlv,  to  each  other  in  a  dialect  she  could  not 

w      ' 

understand,  gesticulating,  looking  at  her,  at 
each  other,  full  of  astonishment  and  excite- 
ment until  it  seemed  to  her  more  than  ever  like 
a  fairy  tale,  as  when  in  the  fairy  story  of  the 
Two  Swans,  the  little  sister  goes  out  in  the 
world  to  seek  her  two  brothers  and  comes  on 
the  giant's  castle,  and  the  giant's  household 
comes  out  into  the  dooryard  to  stare  at  her. 

But  this  was  no  giant's  castle,  rather  a 
homely  little  stone  house,  a  beautiful  little 
stone  house,  it  seemed  to  Genevieve,  with  roses 
too  many  to  count  growing  over  its  doorway,  a 
little  house  that  seemed  to  Genevieve  a  friend 
in  a  strange  land,  and  the  people  who  stood 
about  her  were  friends  too. 


. , 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OX    THE    SEA 

EMIL  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  sup- 
per table: 

"Well,"  he  said,  addressing  Genevieve, 
which  shall  it  be?  Will  you  come  with  Jac- 
queline and  me,  or  will  you  stay  with  Mother 
Zephine  here?  Under  God's  roof  or  ours? 

''It  is  best,  I  am  sure,  that  she  go  with  you 
and  Jacqueline,''  said  the  older  woman,  "so  as 
to  be  early  in  Marseilles.  The  earlier  the  bet- 
ter. A  telegram  must  be  sent  to  Monsieur 
Beguin  to  rind  out  where  our  little  lady  may 
find  her  dear  father.  If  you  go  early,  it  can 
all  be  done  before  it  is  time  for  the  boat  from 
Algiers  to  arrive.''' 

For  Zephine,  older  and  wiser,  had  thought 
things  out  with  care  and  some  anxiety.  She 
had  not  advised  against  Genevieve's  plan.  On 
the  contrary  she  had  said: 

"It  is  right,  and  it  is  beautiful  besides.     Xot 
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many  would  do  it,  my  little  dear ;  only  those,  as 
I  call  them,  well-born — noble,  that  is  to  say." 

So  it  had  been  a  great  comfort,  of  course,  to 
tell  Zephine  everything. 

But  Zephine  was  noted  for  her  shrewd  prac- 
ticality. Certainly  a  trip  to  Algiers  must  not 
be  thought  of  until  it  was  known  positively 
whether  Genevieve' s  father  were  there  or  not. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  so  much  better  that  he 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Marseilles.  One 
plan  only  was  wise,  to  telegraph  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Monsieur  Beguin  at  the  hotel  in  Algiers 
from  which  his  last  letter  was  dated.  Emil 
later  in  the  evening  would  be  off  to  the  fishing 
fields,  where  Jacqueline  usually  accompanied 
him.  In  the  early  morning  Emil  rowed  his 
boat  from  the  fishing  fields  straight  to  the  docks 
in  Marseilles. 

This  plan  was  not  arranged  all  in  a  moment. 
There  was  much  discussion  between  the  three, 
while  only  Genevieve  and  the  old  Michael  said 
nothing.  For  when  the  others  lapsed  into  their 
entirely  Southern  speech  Genevieve  could  not 
well  follow  what  they  were  saying,  yet  Jac- 
queline could,  when  she  wished,  speak  the 
French  of  the  North  quite  as  well  as  Therese. 
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It  was  a  strange  dark  room  in  which  they 
sat.  The  windows  were  very  deep  and  small. 
The  table  was  long  and  of  wood  scrupulously 
clean,  plates  and  cups  of  bright  yellow  and  blue 
pottery  were  used.  A  rather  rough  dried  clay 
statue  of  the  Virgin  stood  on  a  little  shelf. 
On  either  side  of  it  were  bunches  of  wax 
flowers  under  glass.  Dark  strings  of  onions 
and  peppers  and  bunches  of  dried  herbs  hung 
from  the  ceiling. 

It  was  quite  late  before  Emil  rose  to  go. 
Genevieve  wished  she  did  not  have  to  leave  the 
little  cottage,  which  already  seemed  to  her  the 
most  friendly  little  place  in  the  world. 

"But  where  shall  we  sleep  ?"  she  said  timidly 
to  Jacqueline. 

"In  God's  cradle/'  said  Jacqueline.  "There 
is  no  sweeter  sleep  than  that  to  be  had  on  the 
sea.  While  you  and  I  dream,  Emil,  who  has 
already  had  his  sleep,  will  row  and  in  the  early 
morning  will  bring  in  the  fish." 

It  seemed  to  Genevieve  a  strange  arrange- 
ment, but  had  not  everything  seemed  strange 
since  she  left  Paris? 

The  stars  were  out  by  the  thousands  when 
Jacqueline  and  Emil  and  Genevieve  made  their 
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way  by  a  narrow  and  winding  path  down  at 
last  to  a  point  of  the  sea  where  the  boat  was 
anchored. 

As  they  went  Genevieve  heard  the  nightin- 
gales singing.  All  around  them  the  night  was 
as  warm,  as  kindly  as  the  touch  of  a  warm  and 
friendly  hand. 

Emil  helped  them  get  into  the  boat,  then 
pushed  off  with  an  oar,  sat  down,  and  fitted  the 
oars  in  the  oarlocks.  It  seemed  to  Genevieve 
a  great  wide  boat,  and  she  wondered  how  one 
man  alone  could  row  it. 

Emil  rowed  easily,  however,  bending  very 
little  to  the  oar,  pulling  with  a  strong,  leisurely 
stroke. 

But  magic  and  magic  on  top  of  magic  it  ap- 
peared to  Genevieve,  for  as  he  dipped  his  oars 
moonlight  seemed  to  drip  from  them,  and  from 
where  they  had  touched  in  the  water  eddies  of 
bright  moonlight  swirled  and  hurried  past  the 
sides  of  the  boat — moonlight  that  was  not 
moonlight  but  the  brilliant  glow  of  phosphorus 
in  the  waves. 

Genevieve  had  often  heard,  but  had  never 
dreamed  that  it  could  be  so  bright  and  so  won- 
derful. Though  there  was  no  moon  in  the 
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heavens,  yet  wherever  the  waters  were  stirred, 
there  a  silvery  phosphorescent  brightness  came 
as  of  bright  moonlight. 

Genevieve  trailed  her  ringers  in  the  water, 
but  it  frightened  her,  almost,  to  see  the  bril- 
liant light  stream  from  her  ringers,  and  she 
took  them  out  again. 

Above  her,  too,  the  stars  looked  larger  and 
of  a  mellower  brightness.  The  night  sky  was 
of  the  deep  blue  that  the  sea  had  been  by  day. 

No  one  said  anything.  She  was  herself  a 
little  frightened  by  all  this  strangeness.  Out 
upon  the  sea,  the  sea  which  until  that  day  she 
had  never  known!  She  looked  up  in  the  face 
of  Jacqueline.  It  was  a  kind  face  under  the 
strange  cap,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  face  un- 
known to  her  until  to-day.  And  the  people  she 
loved  and  knew,  how  far,  how  far  they  were 
from  her.  She  felt  very  solemn  and  afraid. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  said  Jacqueline. 

"A  little.     The  sea  is  very  wide/3 

"By  no  means  so  wide  as  the  mercy  of  God," 
said  Jacqueline.  Then,  in  a  moment  more: 
"Sing  to  us,  Emil." 

In  a  voice  sweet  and  mellow,  and  more  mel- 
low as  it  floated  out  across  the  water,  Emil  be- 
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gan  singing  a  boat  song  first,  then  a  hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  and  now  and  then  Jacqueline  joined 
in  the  words : 

"No  harm  can  come 
Oh,  Mother  dear, 
Star  of  the  Deep, 
If  Thou  art  near. 

"No  harm  can  come 
Oh,  Mother  mild, 
Star  of  the  Deep, 
To  Thy  good  child. 

"The  little  waves 

Say  prayers  to  Thee. 
Bless  us  from  far 
Star  of  the  sea." 

Once  another  boat  came  by  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. These  were  fishers  also,  perhaps,  and 
as  they  rowed  they  sang. 

As  it  grew  late  Jacqueline  at  last  settled  her- 
self comfortably  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
made  a  place  for  Genevieve. 

"There,  lie  and  sleep.  Have  no  fear.  It 
grows  late.  You  and  I  must  sleep.  It  is  sweet 
to  slumber  under  God's  stars/'  and  Jacqueline 
spread  a  cloak  over  Genevieve.  "When  you 
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get  to  know  the  stars  you  love  them  like 
friends.  For  myself,  I  love  best  the  great 
cross  there  with  the  white  star  at  the  head — 
that  and  the  Chariot  of  Souls.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  blessed  dead  have  so  starry  a  carriage 
in  which  to  make  the  journey." 

Emil  had  ceased  singing  now.  Genevieve 
lay  quite  still.  There  was  only  the  sound  of 
the  oars  in  the  oarlocks,  the  dip  of  them  in  the 
water  and  the  lap-lapping  of  the  waves  against 
the  sides  of  the  boat. 

Jacqueline  had  already  closed  her  eyes,  but 
Genevieve's  were  wide  open  for  a  long  time. 
It  seemed  to  her  she  had  never  known  before 
what  the  skies  really  looked  like,  how  high  they 
were,  how  broad,  how  deep. 

As  she  looked  at  them  she  thought  of  her 
father.  She  felt  strangely  near  to  him.  Paris 
seemed  far  away.  Soon  she  would  see 
him.  For  he  was  only  a  little  way  across  the 
horizon,  there  in  Africa;  or,  if  Zephine  was 
right,  perhaps  he  was  on  the  sea  even  now,  this 
same  sea,  with  the  same  stars  shining  over  him. 
This,  too,  made  her  feel  solemn. 

Yet  how  scattered  they  all  were,  how  far 
apart,  like  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  big 
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yellow  star  yonder  might  be  Cousin  Sophie  in 
Rheims,  and  the  beautiful  pale  blue  star  in  the 
cross  that  Jacqueline  loved  might  be  Madame 
Bonnard  in  Normandy,  and  the  group  of  stars 
there  together  might  be  Laure  and  Wanda  and 
Mademoiselle  Mallet,  and  the  beautiful  flash- 
ing one  there  near  to  the  horizon  might  be  her 
father,  and  not  far  from  it  two  twin  stars: 
these  were  Philippe  and  herself. 

She  remembered,  too,  what  Madame  Bon- 
nard had  said  to  her,  how  she  had  begged  her 
never  to  forget  that  her  father  loved  her  and 
Philippe,  and  that  he  had  said  truly  in  his  let- 
ter, no  doubt,  that  they  were  to  him  like  stars 
in  the  heavens  when  the  night  was  dark.  She 
began  to  realize  a  little  what  he  meant  by  the 
dark  night.  With  Philippe  and  herself  taken 
away  from  him  it  would  be  like  being  on  the 
sea  in  the  dark.  It  would  be  like  being  on  the 
sea  without  the  stars,  the  beautiful  and  friendly 
stars. 

It  was  time  to  say  her  prayers  and  to  go  to 
sleep.  As  her  eyes  roved  over  the  heavens 
they  rested  on  three  stars  high  overhead.  The 
bright  one  in  the  center  seemed  nearer  than 
the  rest,  so  that  the  other  two  seemed  to  stand 
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somewhat  behind  it  as  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
Catherine  stood  behind  Jeanne  in  the  picture 
there  at  home  beside  her  bed. 

"Dear  Jeanne!  Dear  Jeanne!  Bless  me 
and  take  care  of  me."  Her  eyes  closed  drow- 
sily, opened  again  and  looked  once  more  at  the 
high  white  star:  "Bless  my  father,  bless 
Philippe,  bless  all  I  love/'  Then  her  eyes 
closed  again  and  stayed  so  and  she  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

GOOD    NEWS 

WHEN  the  fishing  boat,  with  the  large 
compartment  in  its  bow  filled  with 
strange  and  shining  fish  which  had  been 
brought  in  with  the  nets  while  Genevieve  still 
slept,  came  at  last  to  its  landing  place  in  Mar- 
seilles Genevieve  felt  as  though  she  had  spent 
the  night  in  a  dream  boat.  The  mystery  of 
the  night  and  the  sea  and  the  stars  was  all 
gone  now.  The  great  city  lay  along  the  water, 
busy,  day-lighted,  and  real. 

Emil  guided  them  through  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  wharves  to  a  little  strange  low- 
roofed  restaurant  near  the  docks,  and  Gene- 
vieve and  Jacqueline  had  rolls  and  coffee  at 
the  same  table  with  some  rough  looking  sail- 
ors of  the  pirate  type,  and  a  fierce  looking  man 
in  a  zouave  and  fez. 

"Emil    will    attend    to    everything/'    said 

Jacqueline  with  satisfaction.     "Do  not  worry 
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your  pretty  head.  Emil  is  a  man  in  a  million. 
You  slept  well  on  the  sea.  That  much  is  good. 
For  myself  I  like  the  cradle  of  God  better  than 
a  bed." 

They  remained  quite  a  while  after  they  had 
had  their  coffee  and  rolls,  waiting  for  EmiL 
He  came  back  at  last — threw  down  his  broad 
hat  on  one  chair,  drew  another  under  him, 
took  up  a  knife  and  fork,  held  them  upright, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  looked  a  very  piece  of 
satisfaction. 

'The  telegram  is  sent.  A  boat  arrives 
from  Algiers  soon.  We  shall  go  and  see  her 
land.  At  the  company's  offices  they  will  have 
news  for  us  later,  no  doubt." 

Somehow  Genevieve  felt  unaccountably 
disappointed.  She  had  meant  by  this  time  to- 
be  on  the  way  to  Algiers.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  heroism  in  this — in  sitting  in  a 
foreign  looking  little  restaurant  with  two  peo- 
ple who,  though  strange  to  her,  were  as  kind 
as  anyone  could  be.  The  fine  color  of  her 
adventure  seemed  to  have  faded  a  good  deal 
— and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much 
she  clung  to  these  strangers.  Emil  was  but 
a  French  fisherman  and  Jacqueline  but  a 
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kindly  peasant  of  the  South  of  France,  but 
they  were  to  Genevieve  like  islands  of  safety 
in  this  wide  sea  of  strange  happenings  and  ad- 
ventures. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  reply  from 
Algiers  for  some  hours,  but  meantime  there 
was  the  incoming  boat,  and  while  waiting  for 
it  and  while  Emil  disposed  of  his  fish  Jacque- 
line and  Genevieve  could  amuse  themselves 
on  the  wharves,  watching  the  hundreds  of  in- 
teresting things  that  were  to  be  seen. 

"It  is  here,  you  see/'  said  Jacqueline  wisely, 
"that  the  East  is  married  to  the  West,  and  the 
big  harbor  there  is  the  wedding  ring.  The 
ships  and  all,  these  are  the  guests." 

It  was  a  fantastic  "wedding/7  and  with  all 
manner  of  strange  things  happening,  and  Rus- 
sians, Greeks,  Italians,  and  other  foreign  types 
in  attendance.  Here,  the  drivers  of  queer 
little  vehicles  whipped  their  little  Corsican 
horses  into  a  gallop.  There,  a  load  of  par- 
rots screamed  and  called.  Here,  men  were 
busy  dyeing  round  Holland  cheeses,  hundreds 
of  them.  There  was  the  clang  of  hammers 
on  iron  and  copper  where  ships  were  being 
mended.  Heaps  of  skins  lay  steaming  in  the 
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sun;  a  man  with  three  monkeys  fastened  to 
three  chains  went  past ;  and  from  the  high  bows 
of  one  of  the  ships,  another  monkey  threw 
down  bits  of  something  on  the  sailors  at  work 
below.  On  some  of  the  ships  strange  figure- 
heads leaned  forward  on  the  ship's  prows. 

But  interesting  as  all  this  was  there  was 
more  of  interest  still  where  the  incoming  boat 
;was  preparing  to  dock.  Emil  had  rejoined 
Jacqueline  and  Genevieve,  and  the  three  of 
them  made  their  way  slowly  to  the  place  of 
landing. 

"It  seems  to  me  quite  possible,"  said  Emil, 
brushing  his  mustaches  with  a  long  and  rather 
grand  gesture,  "quite  possible  that  your  fa- 
ther should  return  with  all  speed  from  Africa. 
One  does  not  stay  long  in  Africa  when  there 
is  Marseilles  to  come  to.  They  say  Paris, 
even,  is  by  no  means  so  wonderful.  Have  you 
these  things,  these  ships,  these  sailors  cooking 
and  eating  their  dinners,  these  pots  of  pitch, 
all  these  coils  of  cord,  these  red  cheeses? 
Come,  have  you  these  red  cheeses  being  dyed 
under  your  eyes  even,  and  all  this  beautiful 
noise,  this  never-ceasing  tapagef  But  I 
think  not !" 
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Genevieve  shook  her  head. 

"I  thought  not/'  he  said,  with  satisfaction. 
"This  is  Marseilles/' 

The  moments  passed  slowly  but  at  last  the 
ship  was  alongside.  The  crowd  had  thick- 
ened now.  There  was  much  shouting  and 
noise  from  those  ready  to  unload  her.  Gene- 
vieve was  so  wedged  in  between  a  huge  Rus- 
sian and  a  fat  Italian  that  she  could  see  very 
little.  She  stooped  down  to  try  and  see  under 
the  arm  of  the  great  Russian.  As  she 
stooped,  she  saw  what  at  first  she  could  not 
believe.  She  gave  a  little  cry,  pushed  aside 
the  Russian's  arm.  The  people  near  her. 
turned  to  look  at  her.  Jacqueline  was  fright- 
ened. What  had  happened?  The  Russian 
turned  about  and  made  room.  Genevieve 
slipped  past  him,  pushed  past  someone  else 
with  both  hands  and  laid  hold  of  a  blue  coat 
sleeve,  crying: 

"Philippe !  Philippe !  Where  did  you  come 
from  Philippe?" 

The  next  moment  her  arms  were  around 
Philippe's  neck,  and  in  another  moment  Phi- 
lippe was  trying  to  explain  to  a  tall  gentleman 
and  his  wife  who  were  his  companions,  and 
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perhaps  also  trying  to  explain  a  little  to  him- 
self so  extraordinary  a  happening. 

"But  it  is  Genevieve!     It  is  Genevieve!" 

There  was  a  few  quick  questions  from 
Philippe  and  a  few  more  careful  ones  from 
Professor  and  Madame  de  Lorbe.  The  situa- 
tion could  not  be  grasped  all  at  once,  and  Jac- 
queline had  to  explain  a  little  too.  But  at  last 
everybody  understood,  and  last  of  all  it  be- 
came clear  that  Genevieve,  who  had  come 
farthest,  knew  least  about  the  good  news. 

"But  Father  is  famous  now/'  said  Philippe. 
"The  papers  say  so.  It  was  all  in  the  papers 
yesterday.  His  work  has  brought  him  honor. 
The  reports  he  sent  brought  him  fame.  Ev- 
erybody honors  him.  The  scientists  know  he 
has  done  great  work." 

"But  is  he  well?     Is  he  well?" 

Philippe  shook  his  head. 

"No,  but  better.  Professor  de  Lorbe  re- 
ceived word  from  Monsieur  Beguin  that  they 
would  arrive  by  this  boat.  He  telegraphed 
you  and  Cousin  Sophie  that  we  were  coming 
here  to  meet  him.  It  was  planned  to  give  him 
that  happiness." 

"Yes,"    said    Madame    de    Lorbe    warmly, 
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"and  he  deserves  all  the  happiness  we  can  give 
him.  He  has  suffered  so  much  for  others." 

But  now  the  gangplanks  were  being  low- 
ered and  passengers  and  ship's  servants  were 
filing  down  them  to  the  dock. 

Genevieve  strained  her  eyes,  but  no  sign  did 
she  see  of  her  father's  face. 

"Oh,  I  think  he  has  not  come  after  all,"  she 
said,  almost  wailing. 

Monsieur  de  Lorbe  spoke  reassuringly. 

"He  has  been  ill.  I  think  Monsieur  Beguin 
is  perhaps  wisely  waiting  until  the  passengers 
have  all  disembarked.  We  will  get  permission 
to  go  on  board."  And  he  stepped  forward  to 
speak  to  the  ship's  official  who  stood  at  the 
gangplank. 

Jacqueline,  suddenly  shy  before  these 
friends  of  Genevieve  and  Emil,  ready  to  with- 
draw, promised  to  wait  on  the  dock  until  they 
were  assured  Genevieve's  father  had  really 
come,  but  would  not  go  on  board. 

"And  if  he  is  there  and  if  you  remain  in 
Marseilles  at  all,  you  will  come  again  to  see 
us?  We  will  wait  for  you  here." 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  will  come  to  see  you.  Phi- 
lippe, also." 
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Professor  de  Lorbe  motioned  to  Genevieve, 
and  she  and  Philippe  followed  him  up  the 
gangplank.  Once  on  the  ship,  Professor  de 
Lorbe  went  ahead  of  them;  the  two  children 
held  back  a  little,  waiting  with  Madame  de 
Lorbe. 

A  few  questions  of  another  one  of  the  ship's 
servants,  a  moment  more,  a  turn  of  the  deck, 
and  they  saw  him.  He  was  dressed  in  white 
linen,  such  as  they  wear  in  the  South,  and 
which  perhaps  made  him  look  a  little  paler  even 
than  he  was.  He  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Monsieur  Begum.  His  great  dark  eyes 
looked  sad  and  feverish,  but  they  brightened 
as  they  caught  sight  of  Professor  de  Lorbe. 
Then  a  new  light  came  into  his  face.  He  took 
a  step  or  two  forward  and  held  out  his  arms : 

"Genevieve!     Philippe!     My  children!" 

They  clung  to  him  and  he  stooped  with  his 
arms  about  them,  and  now  the  tears  were  slip- 
ping down  over  his  cheeks. 

It  was  Philippe  who  first  found  his  voice: 

"Oh,  Papa,  but  we're  glad  to  see  you!" 
The  children's  father  kissed  them  both  again. 
Then  again  it  was  Philippe  who  spoke : 

"But  listen,  dear  Papa !     I  want  to  tell  you 
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about  it.  I  only  came  from  Aries,  and  I  came 
with  Professor  and  Madame  de  Lorbe;  but 
Genevieve,  our  Genevieve,  came  all  the  way 
from  Paris,  all  the  way  from  Paris,  I  tell  you, 
to  find  you !" 

But  all  that  might  be  explained  later  and 
at  leisure.  Now,  it  seemed  enough  that  Mon- 
sieur Beauvais  had  his  arms  about  the  two 
children  he  had  so  greatly  longed  for,  the  tears 
of  gladness  still  stood  in  his  eyes  and  he  could 
not  yet  speak  for  emotion. 

Nor  were  Professor  de  Lorbe's  eyes  entirely 
dry,  and  certainly  Monsieur  Begum's  were 
very  full  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AT    LAST 

THE  days  that  followed  were  too  full  and 
too  happy  for  the  children  ever  to  re- 
member quite  exactly  all  that  happened. 

Monsieur  Beguin,  who  soon  became  their 
devoted  friend  as  he  was  their  father's  friend, 
arranged  everything  so  that  Monsieur  Beau- 
vais  might  have  no  worry  of  any  sort.  The 
quiet  hotel  at  which  they  were  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  was  not  far  from  the  Prado,  and  at 
Genevieve's  earnest  request  Jacqueline  was 
engaged  to  come  and  stay  with  them,  and  go 
about  with  them  to  show  them  the  many  beau- 
tiful things  to  be  seen  in  Marseilles.  But  best 
of  all  were  the  hours  spent  with  their  father, 
getting  acquainted  all  over  again,  as  Philippe 
said  gayly.  Only  a  few  hours  a  day  as  yet, 
for  he  was  still  far  from  well;  but  each  day 
saw  improvement  and  each  day,  while  he  had 
his  nap  in  the  afternoon,  Genevieve  sat  by  his 
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couch  with  her  hand  in  his  and  waited  for  him 
to  fall  asleep,  and  waited,  too,  not  stirring,  her 
hand  in  his,  until  he  wakened  once  more. 

She  used  to  watch  his  face  as  he  slept,  noting 
the  sensitive  kindness  and  nobility  of  it,  and 
living  over  all  that  had  happened  since  she 
left  Paris  that  night  so  long  ago,  it  seemed. 
How  strange  it  had  all  been,  but,  oh,  how  for- 
tunate !  She  remembered  her  fears,  the  haunt- 
ing dread  of  that  last  day.  She  remembered 
her  courage  so  hardly  maintained.  Only  a 
week,  but  in  that  week  she  had  grown  into  a 
woman  almost,  because  she  had  dared  to  do 
what  it  was  right  and  loving  to  do.  How  her 
life  had  broadened  out!  Why,  it  was  only  a 
few  months  before  that  she  and  Philippe  were 
just  little  children,  it  seemed,  knowing  very 
little  else  but  the  apartment  there  in  Paris, 
where  they  had  been  so  loved  and  tended  by 
Cousin  Sophie  and  Cousin  Henri,  and  now  they 
knew  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting,— all  that  had  been  learned  with  Made- 
moiselle Mallet,  Monsieur  Jervais,  Professor 
and  Madame  de  Lorbe,  and  now  they  had  be- 
gun to  know  the  wider  world,  that  world  for 
which  their  father  so  greatly  desired  them  to 
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be  fitted,  in  which  he  wished  them  to  feel  at 
home,  and,  as  Madame  Bonnard  had  pointed 
out,  in  which  he  wished  them  to  serve.  Why, 
she  could  remember  that  first  night  when  she 
had  not  wanted  any  of  these  things,  when  she 
wanted  only  to  cling  to  the  old  ways.  Yet 
the  new  ways  had  led  to  all  this,  to  the  richer 
fuller  days,  to  the  richer  fuller  happiness. 

Such  letters  as  there  were  to  write !  especially 
to  Cousin  Sophie,  who  must  be  told  everything. 
Philippe's  letters  were  shorter,  but  generally 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  write  across  the  bot- 
tom of  Genevieve's  letter,  "A  hundred  thou- 
sand kisses  to  both  of  you !" 

Meantime,  what  one  might  have  anticipated 
from  Cousin  Sophie,  still  in  Rheims,  was  by 
no  means  taking  place.  No  wringing  of  hands, 
no  mourning  over  distance,  no  wailing  over  sep- 
aration. All  this  was  swallowed  up  in  a  pride 
it  would  have  been  impossible  with  any  kind 
of  measurements  to  measure. 

She  sat  by  Cousin  Henri's  bed,  out  of  breath, 
excited  until  her  hands  trembled. 

"But  you  are  to  listen  to  this!  Now,  you 
may  believe  me  or  not,  it  is  so!  You  will 
think  yourself  in  a  fever,  in  a  delirium,  where 
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things  appear  twice  their  size.  I  shall  not 
blame  you.  But  here  are  letters  from  Madame 
de  Lorbe,  from  Monsieur  Beguin,  from  Cousin 
Pierre  himself !  She  did  it,  my  dear,  she  actu- 
ally did  it !" 

"But  my  sister,  my  dear  sister!  Do  not 
excite  yourself!  She  did  what?"  And 
Cousin  Henri's  long  thin  fingers  picked  at  the 
sheets  nervously.  "Anything  more  than  you 
told  me  before  ?  She  went  to  Marseilles  alone  ? 
Yes,  I  know."  He  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Only  read  the  details!  Alone,  a  night  in 
a  boat." 

Words  failed  her.  Then  finding  them 
again,  she  launched  forth  once  more  on  the 
tireless  subject. 

"I  have  always  told  you  she  is  remarkable. 
There  is  no  other  like  her." 

"But  Philippe  would  have  gone  too,"  said 
Cousin  Henri  weakly,  "if  there  had  been  the 
need.  Without  a  doubt  in  the  world,  he  would 
have  gone  too.  I  often  noticed  a  tendency  in 
you  to  be  partial,  my  dear  sister." 

"Partial!  Partial!  I?  Does  anyone  need 
to  tell  me  there  is  not  in  the  world  Philippe's 
like  ?  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  Who  else  knows  it 
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so  well?  Have  I  not  raised  them,  do  I  not 
know  them  from  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  ?" 

"And  now,"  said  Cousin  Henri  feebly, 
"what  if  they  should  be  alienated  from  us?" 

"I  have  thought  it  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  said  Cousin  Sophie,  "and  I  have  de- 
cided that  it  will  not  happen.  Cousin  Pierre 
loves  his  science.  He  has  other  interests, 
whereas  you  and  I,  what  have  we  lived  for 
but  the  children?  In  time  Cousin  Pierre  will 
weary  of  all  this.  What  does  he  care  for  his 
children!  And  they  also.  They  will  come 
back.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  They  will 
come  back  to  the  old  nest.  They  will  love  us 
best,  best  I  tell  you." 

"God  grant  it  may  be,"  said  Cousin  Henri 
with  reverent  fervor. 

But  Cousin  Sophie  had  not  counted  on  the 
silent  influences  which  for  months  had  been 
at  work  in  the  children's  lives.  Their  lives 
had  been  growing,  growing,  and  their  minds; 
but,  as  Madame  Bonnard  had  once  told  Gene- 
vieve,  "Hearts  grow  also." 

With  the  new  associations,  the  broader  life, 
and  above  all  with  Genevieve's  courage,  which 
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had  led  her  to  her  father,  and  of  which  Phi- 
lippe generously  was  as  proud  almost  as 
though  it  had  been  his  own,  with  all  these,  the 
children's  hearts  had  indeed  grown.  Instead 
of  loving  their  father  less  they  were  from  day 
to  day  to  love  him  more,  and  because  their 
hearts  were  larger  now,  with  room  in  them  for 
all  those  they  had  come  to  know  and  care  for, 
they  were  also  to  love  Cousin  Sophie  and 
Cousin  Henri  better  than  ever  they  had  loved 
them  before.  Hearts  grow ! 

When  Monsieur  Beauvais  at  the  first  moment 
it  was  deemed  wise  for  him  to  travel  left  Mar- 
seilles with  them  and  took  them  straight  to 
Rheims,  so  that  his  cousin  Sophie,  who  had 
served  the  children  so  faithfully,  might  not 
longer  be  without  the  happiness  of  seeing  them, 
certainly  their  eagerness  and  delight  at  being 
once  more  with  her  must  have  disarmed  all 
Cousin  Sophie's  fears. 

Indeed  the  very  separation,  the  loneliness 
and  anxieties,  the  intervening  events,  and  the 
pride  in  Genevieve's  courage  and  adventures, 
as  well  as  her  own  absence  from  Paris,  and  the 
experience  of  new  scenes  and  new  demands  on 
her  love,  had  wrought  some  change  in  Cousin 
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Sophie  also.  "Hearts  grow."  Cousin  So- 
phie's had  grown  too,  and  there  was  getting 
to  be  room  in  it  now  for  love  not  of  two  only, 
but  of  many. 

Her  pride  in  her  gifted  cousin,  now  that  she 
saw  that  the  children's  love  for  him  still  left 
them  their  devoted  love  for  her,  was  at  times 
touching  and  generous.  She  watched  and 
tended  him  with  that  anxiety  of  devotion  in 
which  so  much  love  finds  an  outlet. 

"Remember  your  illness,  dear  Pierre !  Have 
a  care!  Because  you  are  a  great  man  do  not 
forget  that  you  have  a  family  which  adores 
you." 

One  day  Genevieve  received  a  letter  from 
Laure.  It  told  that  she  and  her  mother  were 
soon  to  leave  for  Normandy  for  a  visit  to  Ma- 
dame Bonnard. 

Do  ask  your  papa  to  let  you  come  also.  It  would 
be  so  beautiful.  Beg  him  to  let  you  come.  I  am  still 
writing  stories,  and  some  day  maybe  I  will  write  a 
whole  book,  and  I'll  make  you  the  heroine.  In  it  I 
think  I  will  tell  about  Mademoiselle  Mallet's  school  and 
the  ball  and  how  you  went  to  Marseilles.  Do  come. 

Your  devoted  friend, 

LAURE, 
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"But  the  invitation  has  already  been  de- 
clined, has  it  not?"  said  Monsieur  Beauvais,, 
smiling  at  Genevieve's  eagerness. 

"Oh,  but  Papa,  Madame  Bonnard  always 
wants  us.  Say  yes!  I  long  to  sleep  in  the 
little  room  with  the  dormer  windows  and  the 
honeysuckles  outside!  Besides,  if  we  do  not 
go,  I  shall  not  see  Laure.  She  is  going  to 
America,  and  then  I  will  never,  never  see  her." 

"Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Monsieur 
Beauvais  smiling.  "We  may  be  going  to 
America  ourselves  before  a  great  while." 

Philippe  flung  down  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. 

"Oh,  Papa!     Truly?" 

"In  all  likelihood  I  shall  be  going  there  in 
a  year's  time,  I  think.  They  have  asked  me 
at  one  of  their  universities  to  deliver  some  lec- 
tures and — " 

Philippe  danced  around  on  one  foot. 

"Goody!  Goody!  Goody!  I  shall  see 
their  bridges  and  their  great  country." 

"Oh,  Papa,  how  splendid!"  said  Genevieve. 
"But,  oh,  let  us  go  to  Normandy  first!" 

Even  as  Genevieve  was  speaking  of  it  Ma- 
dame Bonnard  was  writing  to  the  children's 
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father  a  letter  which  arrived  by  the  next  day's 
post: 

BEAURIVAGE. 
MY  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND: 

So  long  it  seems  since  God  has  given  you  back  to  us, 
and  yet  I  have  not  seen  you.  My  telegram  of  con- 
gratulations and  my  first  letter  of  pride  have  reached 
you,  but  this  is  rather  a  letter  of  old  friendship,  just 
to  beg  you  to  bring  the  two  children  and  come,  when 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Fenton,  and  Laure  come,  for  a  visit 
to  Beaurivage.  As  soon  as  Cousin  Sophie  and  Cousin 
Henri  are  able  to  leave  Rheims,  they  could  follow  you. 

The  old  house  longs  to  welcome  you.  It  meditates, 
as  I  do,  on  all  the  good  you  have  done  in  the  world, 
and  is  proud  of  you.  I  myself  long  to  hold  out  my 
hands  to  you  in  sincere  affection  and  welcome.  Come 
to  my  beloved  Normandy,  you  who  have  been  in  the 
hot  South.  Here  God's  fresh  wind  from  the  sea 
blows  cool  and  blesses  as  it  comes. 

Your  devoted  and  old  friend, 

ANTOINETTE  BONNARD. 

A  few  days  later  Cousin  Sophie  was  care- 
fully packing  the  children's  clothes,  for  the  next 
day  was  the  day  of  departure  for  Beaurivage. 
She  and  Cousin  Henri  were  to  go  as  soon  as 
Cousin  Henri  was  well  enough  to  a  little  town 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  later  the 
rest  would  join  them. 
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"With  the  sea,  the  beautiful  blue  sea  right 
there  in  front  of  us  all  day,"  said  Genevieve, 
in  an  ecstasy  at  the  thought. 

"Yes,  and  America  in  the  distance!"  said 
Philippe  gayly,  "and  what's  best  of  all  with 
Papa  with  us  all  the  time." 


NOTES 

No.  J,  Aries.  An  ancient  and  historic  town  of  south- 
ern France.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  it 
rivaled  Marseilles  in  importance.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  often  dwelt  here.  Aries  contains  an 
ancient  Roman  amphitheater,  a  Roman  theater, 
and  other  remains  of  Roman  greatness. 

No.  2,  Place  Vendome.  One  of  the  great  squares  of 
Paris.  It  has  been  called  also  Place  des  Con- 
quetes  (Place  of  Conquests),  Place  Louis-le- 
Grand  (after  Louis  XIV)  and  Place  des  Piques 
(Place  of  Pikes),  but  its  present  name,  which 
has  survived  since  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  through  all  these  changes,  was 
given  it  because  of  the  house  of  Cesar,  Due  de 
Vendome,  which  was  built  here  in  1603.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Place  there  rises  a  great  column, 
imitated  from  Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  on 
which  are  pictured  in  bronze  some  of  the  battles 
of  Napoleon.  There  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon  on 
top  of  the  column. 

'No.  3,  Louvre.  Baedeker's  guide  book  tells  us  that 
the  Louvre  is  the  most  important  public  building 
in  Paris.  It  contains  the  great  museum  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  famous  all  the  world  over. 
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No.  4,  Palais  Royal.  A  palace  built  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  died  there.  In  his  day  it  was 
called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  but  he  left  it  to  Louis 
XIII,  and  since  1643  ^  nas  been  known  by  its 
present  name. 

No.  5,  Place  Royale.  The  square  in  front  of  the  pal- 
ace. 

No.  6,  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  French  peasant  girl  who 
led  the  army  of  France  to  victory  against  the 
English  in  1429. 

No.  7,  Nice.  A  famous  European  winter  resort,  on 
the  Mediterranean  in  southern  France. 

No.  8,  Alsace-Lorraine.  Two  French  provinces 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
were  made  a  part  of  Germany  by  the  conquering 
Germans. 

No.  9,  Franco-Prussian  War.  A  war  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870-71,  in  which  the  Germans 
were  the  conquerors. 

No.  10,  Place  de  la  Concorde.  (The  Place  of  Peace.) 
Baedeker  tells  us  that  this  is  "one  of  the  largest 
and  grandest  squares  in  the  world."  In  1792  it 
was  called  La  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  the 
guillotine  was  erected  in  it.  Louis  XVI,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Charlotte  Corday,  Robespierre,  are 
among  the  famous  people  who  died  here,  by  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  On  pavilions  around 
the  Place  there  are  eight  statues  representing 
eight  French  cities :  Lille,  Strassburg,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Rouen,  Brest,  Marseilles,  Lyons.  There 
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are  usually  crepe  and  mourning  garlands  on  the 
statue  of  Strassburg  in  memory  of  the  loss  of 
Alsace. 

No.  n,  Alphonse  Daudet.  A  noted  French  writer, 
born  at  Nimes  in  the  south  of  France. 

No.  12,  Pierre  Corneille.  A  great  French  dramatist 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No.  13,  Polyeucte.  A  play  by  the  great  French 
dramatist  Corneille,  written  in  1640. 

No.  14,  Chopin.  A  Polish  musician  who  dwelt  for 
some  time  in  France. 

No.  15,  Normandy.     A  province  of  northern  France. 

No.  16,  Algiers.  A  city  of  northern  Africa  under 
the  '-.ue  of  France. 

No.  i1/,  Rheims.  A  city  of  France  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful cathedral  in  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  caused  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII,  to  be  crowned. 

NX.  18,  Dauphin.  When  France  was  a  monarchy, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  was  called  the  Dauphin, 
just  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  is 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

No.  19,  Battle  of  Patay.  One  of  the  battles  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

No.  20,  The  Siege  of  Orleans.  The  first  great  vic- 
tory of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

,V0.  21,  Aucassin  &  Nicolette.  A  famous  French 
poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  about  two  true 
lovers. 

'No.  22,     Vaucouleurs,     Tours,     Chinon,    Domremyi 
French  towns  which  played  a  part  in  the  story 
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of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Domremy  was  her  birthplace. 
In  the  chateau  of  Chinon  she  first  met  the  Dau- 
phin, and  told  him  that  she  was  to  save  France 
from  the  English,  for  him.  The  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs  gave  her  the  means  to  start  on  her 
journey  to  see  the  Dauphin. 

No.  23,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  famous  queen  of 
France  (the  wife  of  Louis  XVI)  who  was  exe- 
cuted during  the  French  Revolution. 

No.  24,  Charlotte  Corday.  A  French  woman  in- 
spired by  patriotism,  who  killed  the  citizen  Marat 
during  the  French  Revolution  because  she  thought 
that  his  death  would  prove  a  blessing  to  France. 

No.  25,  Madame  de  Sta'el.  Born  at  Paris  April  22, 
1766;  died,  also  at  Paris,  July  14,  1817;  the 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  the  noted  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Louis  XVI.  She  was  a  bri  liant 
talker,  and  a  writer  of  books,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  called  Corinne. 

No.  26,  Provence.  One  of  the  divisions  of  southern 
France.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Provence  wa/> 
noted  for  its  troubadours  or  minstrel  poets,  for 
its  fair  ladies  and  chivalrous  knights;  and  to-day 
there  are  still  native  poets  who  write  in  the  Pro- 
vengal  dialect  and  cherish  the  ancient  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  their  province. 

No.  27,  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  celebrated 
French  nobleman  whom  all  American  children 
honor  for  the  help  and  sympathy  which  he  gave 
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us  in  our  American  Revolution.  He  made  three 
visits  to  America,  in  1777,  1780,  and  in  1784. 

No.  28,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  great  emperor  of 
the  French,  who  was  defeated  at  Waterloo  by 
the  English  in  1815  and  banished  to  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died. 

No.  29,  Voltaire.  The  assumed  name  of  Frangois- 
Marie  Arouet,  a  famous  French  writer  born  at 
Chatenay  in  1694.  He  is  noted  for  his  wit  and 
satire.  His  writings  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  French  Revolution. 

No.  30,  Waterloo.  The  place,  in  Belgium,  near  which 
the  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  English 
defeated  Napoleon. 

No.  31,  Brittany.    A  province  of  northern  France. 

No.  32,  Malbrouk.  The  hero  of  a  quaint  old  French 
song. 

No.  33,  Richelieu.  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Due  de 
Richelieu,  born  at  Paris,  1585,  died  1642.  The 
great  cardinal  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII  and  did  so  much  to  foster  French  litera- 
ture. He  established  the  Royal  Printing  Presses 
and  founded  the  celebrated  French  Academy  to 
which  have  belonged  so  many  great  French  men 
of  letters. 

No.  34,  Malesherbes.  Chretien  Guillaume  de  La- 
moignon  de  Malesherbes,  born  1721,  guillotined 
1794.  A  distinguished  French  Statesman,  and 
writer  on  political,  legal  and  financial  questions. 
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The  French  owe  to  him  the  publication  of  the 
great  Encyclopedic. 

No.  35,  Fourth  of  September.  The  present  French 
republic  established,  1870. 

No.  36,  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'£toile.  Baedeker  tells 
us  that  this  great  arch  is  the  largest  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  It  was  begun  by  Napoleon  I, 
in  1805-6,  and  completed  by  Louis  Philippe  in 
1836.  From  the  Place  de  1'fitoile  (Place  of  the 
Star)  in  which  the  arch  stands,  radiate  twelve 
avenues,  like  the  twelve  rays  of  a  great  star. 

No.  37,  Elysian  Fields.  (Champs  filysees.)  The 
lower  part  is  a  kind  of  park  through  which  runs 
the  Avenue  des  Champs-filysees,  where  the  mo- 
tors and  carriages  drive  for  pleasure. 

No.  38,  Don  Quixote.  The  hero  of  a  famous  Spanish 
romance. 

No.  39,  Tuileries.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was 
laid  out  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
middle  there  is  a  grove  of  trees,  and  in  summer 
a  band  plays  there. 

No.  40,  Notre  Dame.  The  famous  cathedral  of 
Paris. 

'No.  41,  Luxembourg.  The  beautiful  Renaissance 
garden  of  Paris.  A  place  where  children  love 
to  play. 

No.  42,  The  Madeleine.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  begun  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and 
copied  after  a  Roman  temple. 

'No.  43,  Michael  Angelo.     The  great  Italian  painter 
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and  sculptor  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
(the  period  of  the  re-birth  of  learning  and  art). 

No.  44,  Pierrot  &  Pierrette.  A  little  French  clown 
and  his  sweetheart. 

No.  45,  Gounod.     A  French  musician  and  composer. 

No.  46,  Victor  Hugo.  The  great  French  novelist  and 
poet  of  whom  the  French  are  so  proud.  Born 
1802,  died  1885.  His  novel,  Les  Miserables,  is 
the  most  famous  of  his  works.  The  hero,  Jean 
Valjean,  and  his  adopted  child,  Cosette,  are  peo- 
ple whom  every  boy  and  girl  should  know  and 
love. 

No.  47,  Versailles.  The  town  near  Paris  containing 
the  great  palace  of  Louis  XIV;  the  villa  of  the 
Grand  Trianon  built  by  Louis  XIV  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  built  by 
Louis  XV,  but  dearly  loved  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 

'No.  48,  St.  Cloud.  Another  town  close  to  Paris.  In 
the  palace,  Napoleon  I  lived,  and  later  Napoleon 
III  dwelt  there  often  in  summer. 

'No.  49,  Sevres.  The  town  where  the  famous  porce- 
lain is  made. 

No.  50,  Athalie.  A  play  by  Racine,  founded  upon  the 
Old  Testament  story  of  Athaliah  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  story  may  be 
found  in  2  Kings,  8-12,  and  in  2  Chronicles,  22 
and  23. 

No.  51,  Jar  din  des  Plant  es.  These  gardens  include 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Zoo. 
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No.  52,  Cherbourg.     A  noted   seaport  of   France. 

No.  5j,  Lyons.  The  third  city  of  France,  and  the 
second  in  industrial  importance.  It  is  noted  for 
its  silk  mills. 

'No.  54,  Marseilles.  The  second  city  of  France,  and 
its  chief  seaport.  It  is  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

'No.  55,  Bois  de  Boulogne.    A  lovely  French  park. 

No.  56,  St.  Denis.  A  town  near  Paris,  noted  for  its 
beautiful  cathedral  built  over  the  grave  of  St. 
Denis,  the  first  bishop  of  Paris.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  many  French  kings  and  queens. 

No.  57,  Biskra.  An  ancient  town  in  the  desert  in 
north  Africa. 

No.  58,  Orange,  Vienne.  Old  towns  of  southern 
France. 

No.  59,  Avignon.  A  famous  old  French  town. 
Some  of  the  popes  lived  here ;  and  it  was  in 
Avignon  that  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  first  saw 
Laura  de  Noves,  the  lady  whom  he  made  so 
famous  by  his  love  songs  and  sonnets. 

No.  60,  Nimes.  An  ancient  town  of  southern 
France. 

No.  61,  Ma  Normandie. 

Quand  tout  renait  a  Tesperance, 
Et  que  Thiver  fuit  loin  de  nous, 
Sous  le  beau  ciel  de  notre  France, 
Quand  le  soleil  revient  plus  doux; 
Quand  la  nature  est  reverdie, 
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Quand  1'hirondelle  est  de  retour, 
J'aime  a  revoir  my  Normandie : 
C'est  le  pays  qui  m'a  donne  le  jour. 

J'ai  vu  les  champs  de  1'Helvetie, 
Ses  chalets,  et  ses  glaciers, 
J'ai  vu  le  ciel  de  1'Italie, 
Et  Venise  et  ses  gondeliers; 
En  saluant  chaque  patrie, 
Je  me  disais:    "Aucun  sejour 
N'est  plus  beau  que  ma  Normandie, 
Cest  le  pays  qui  m'a  donne  le  jour.* 


$Jo.  62,  Pierrot  Song. 


O  friend  Pierrot, 

By  bright  moonlight, 
Lend  me  thy  pen, 

A  word  to  write; 

My  candle  and  fire 
Are  both  no  more; 

For  love  of  God, 
Open  thy  door! 


THE  END 
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